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PEEFACE. 



Ik reducing to the edze of the present volume my Gtoneral 
History of (Greece, I have made no attempt to compress 
into a smaller space the substance of the whole contents 
of the larger work. Any such attempts can end only in 
stripping the subject of all life, and in leaving before the 
reader a mass of bare fiacts which can be retained only 
by an e£Ebrt of memory, and which, therefore', can be 
remembered to no good purpose. Even in the most 
elaborate histories the narrative of facts is commonly on 
much the same scale as that of smaller works; the 
difference between the two lying chiefly in the sifting of 
evidence, the analysis of motives, the clearing up of 
obscure, or difficult, or controverted points, and in the 
more thorough treatment of political and constitutional 
questions. All these, however, are matters which have 
comparatively little interest for the young, and may in 
great measure be set aside in a volume specially intended 
for their use. On the other hand, the descriptions of 
great deeds or memorable scenes, and the pictures of 
personal character, all, in short, which can bring before 
us in living reality the men about whom we write, and 
the places in which they played their part in life, should 
be as fall and vigorous as in works prepared.ioT \K^telq>^ 
criticaJ dSJuBtorical scbolars. 



vi Preface, 

I trast that in tlie present volnme I may Have been 
enabled to act on these principles, and that the reader 
may get from it an insight into the life of the old Greek 
world which will make him desire to know more, and 
render farther research not an irksome labonr but a 
delightfal task. 



'Note on the Sjpellmg of Qreeh Nomies. 

No attonpt has been made in this volume to alter the spelling 
of Greek names which have assumed gennine English forms, — 
e.g. Athens, Thebes, Corinth, Thrace. It would be well perhaps 
if such forms had been more numerous. 

The Latin form has been kept, where it has become so 
familiar to English ears that a change would be disagreeable, 
e.g. Thucydides, Cyrus. This last name is, indeed, neither Latin 
nor Greek ; and the adoption of either the Greek or the Latin 
form is a matter of comparative indifference. Probably it 
would be to the benefit of historical study to revert to the true 
Persian form, and to write Gustashp for Hystaspes. 

But these exceptions do not affect the geneial rule of giving 
the Greek forms, wherever it may be practicable or advisable to 
do so. This rule may be followed in all instances in which 
either the names or the persons are unknown to the mass of 
English readers. Thus, while we speak still of Alexander the 
Great, his obscure predecessor who acts a subordinate part in 
the drama of the Persian wars may appear as Alexandres. 

The general adoption of the Greek form is, indeed justified, 
if not rendered necessary, by the practice of most recent writers 
on Greek History. It is, therefore, unnecessary perhaps to say 
more than that the adoption of the Greek form may help on the 
change in the English pronunciation of Latin, which the most 
eminent schoolmasters of the day have pronounced to be desirable. 
So long as the Phrygian town is mentioned under its Latin form 
of CeUBncBy there will be a strong temptation for young readers 
to pronounce it as if it were the Greek name for the moon 
SelSnS, It is well therefore that they should become familiarised 
with the Greek form Kelainai, and thus learn that the Greek 
spelling involves practically no difference of sound from that of 
the true Latin pronunciation, the sound of the C and K being 
identical, and the diphthongs being pronounced as we pronounce 
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Fotidaia . . Revolts from AtheiiB, and is blockaded by the 
Athenians. Hence the 
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, Oligarchic conspiracy 
t^ie constitution. 
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Alihim» . . Storming of Athens by the Goths, who are 

driven out by Dexippoe. 
Byzaniion . Foundation of* Constantinople, or New Rome, 

as the seat of Roman empire. 
Western Greece Invasion of Alaric. 
ByzantUm . Promulgation of the code of Justinian. 

Inroads of the Se^nkian Turks. 

The army of the Fifth Crusade appears before 

Constaniinople. 
Reign of the Latin dynasty in Constan- 
tinople. 
Enrolment of the Janissaries. 
Fall of Constantinople. Conquest of the 
Empire bv the Ottoman Turks. 
Lepanto • . Victory, of the Venetians over the Turks. 
Athene . . Siege of the Akropolis by Morosini. De- 
struction of the Parthenon. 
Western Greece The Peace of Passarovitz leaves the Pelo- 

ponnesos in the hands of the Sultan. 
Kalaovita . Declaration of Independence. 
C^ios. . . Massacre of Chios (Scio) by the Turks. 
Athens . . Capture of the city by the Turks. 
Navarino . Battle of Navarino. Destruction of the 
Turkish fleet by the combined fleets of 
Russia, France, and England. 
Athens . . Otho of Bavaria recognised as king by the 
National Assembly. 
Deposition of Otho. Election of Prince Greorge 
of Denmark. 



NOTE ON GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 

In this volume the subject of Greek mythology has been dismissed in a 
few sentences, as not bearing directly on the history of the Greek cities, 
for a more complete treatment of the subject I must refer the reader to 
my * Manual of Mythology,* or * The Mythology of the Aryan Nations.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHT OP CO^TUTEJfTAL HELLAS. 

W'KES we speak of Greece and the Greeks, we use names 
^hicli the Romans gave to the coimtry separated from the 
peninsula of Italy hy the Ionian Sea, and to a people who 
^ed themselves Hellenes, and whose richest and most splendid 
;ities rose on the coasts and islands of the Egean Sea. But for 
:he Greeks of the historical ages there was no countxy called 
Bellas, or Greece, which could be described as lying within 
my marked geographical limits ; and it was merely for the 
jake of convenience that Greek geographers made a distinction 
>etween the lands which they regarded as the continuous or « 
continental Hellas, and the scattered (or sporadic) Hellas of 
the Egean Sea, and of the Asiatic, Sicilian, or other coasts. 
By the continental Hellas they meant the lands lying to the 
south of a line stretching due west from the vale of Tempo to 
the mouth of the Hadriatic Sea. 

In this country, the area of which is less than that of 
Ireland or of Portugal, the plains or lowlands fill but a little 
space in proportion to the huge masses of mouii\ama mis^ \xv 
vast ran^^ /mm east to west and from nortla. to »Qi>a>i^a- ^^ 
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these the loftiest is Olympos, 10,000 feet in height, which with 
its neighbouring hills forms the northern wall or rampart of 
the great plain of Thessaly. This plain, which may he roughly 
described as a square of sixty miles, is shut in to the west by 
the chain of Pindos, which runs southward at right angles from 
the Kambounian and Olympian moimtains. From this western 
rampart, at a distance of about sixty miles from the Kambounian 
range, the southern barrier juts off, and running eastwards 
under the names of Tymphrestos and Othrys, ends in the high- 
lands between the bay of Malea and the gulf of Pagasai. 
From the latter northwards to the vale of Tempo, the eastern 
wall of the Thessalian plain is formed by the mountains of 
Pelion and Ossa, between which and the sea stretches the 
narrow Strip of coastland called Magnesia, terrible for its 
ruggedness and its storms. The waters of this mountain- 
locked basin are drained by the stream of Peneios through 
the beautiful vale which separates Ossa from Olympos. 

The rest of the country to the north of the Corinthian Gulf 
is little more than a wilderness of moimtain, ravine, and glen. 
The largest piece of open land is the fertile valley of the 
Spelfcheios, shut in to the west by moimt Oita, to the north by 
Othrys, and to the south by the outlying lulls which shoot out 
from the central mass of Pamassos, the sacred abode of the god 
of prophecy and song. To the south-west of this happier 
region lay tiie rugged fastnesses of the Etolian and Akamanian 
tribes, which still shelter a marauding and lawless population, 
while the range of Parnassos, continued to the east under the 
names of Helikon and Kithairon, shuts off PhoMs and Boiotia 
to the north from Attica on its southern side. 

Ejthairon, the easternmost of these mountains, forms with 
Pames, from which it is separated by the pass of PhylS, the 
northern wall of Attica which stretdies from the Oorintihian 
gulf to the headland of Ehamnous, and rises up as the back- 
groimd of the plain of Marathon. 

Scarcely less broken and rugged is the sur&ce of the 
peninsula known as the Peloponnesos to the south of the Gulf 
of Oorinth. Across the Oorinthian isthmus the ridges of 
Aigiplanktos and Geraneia run as a backbone, and are connected 
by the Akrokorinthos with the labryiath of mountains which 
rise up a8 an impugnable fortress in the heart of the peninsula, 
To the north of this rugged and barren legion, inhabited by the 
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Arkadian tribes^ lay the long and narrow strip of kKh4 to wMch 
in historical times the name of Achaia was confined. To the 
south the huge chain of Taygetos^ running almost due south 
and dividing the southern half of the Peloponnese into two 
nearly equal portions^ formed a barrier between the yalley of 
the Eurotas^ tiie home of the Spartans, on the one side, and the 
splendidly fertile plains of Messenia on the other. In a parallel 
line about thirty miles to the east of Taygetos, another range, 
imder the names of Pamon, Thomax, and Zarex, shuts off a 
strip of land more nearly resembling Magnesia than the less 
broken lowlands of Achaia. 

We learn without surprise that less than half of this land of 
mountains is even capable of cultivation ; and although it was 
more carefully tilled 2,000 years ago than it is now, much of 
this better soil even at the best of times probably lay idle. Of 
the hills many are altogether barren, while others, if not well 
wooded, supply pasture for flocks, when the lowlands are burnt 
up in summer. We can also well understand that these great 
mountains raised an effectual barrier between the inhabitants of 
Talleys which, as the crow flies, would be at no great distance 
apart. Large rivers might indeed have supplied the place of 
roads; but the Greek streams are for the most part raging 
torrents in winter and dry beds in simimer, and their very 
names, Gheimarroi and Oharadrai, merely denote the fury witli 
which they carry off the moimtain drainage in the rainy season, 
as they cleave their way through the limestone rocks. 

The geographical features of such a country as this would of 
themselves lead us to suppose that the habitable parts would be 
held by tribes not caring to have much to do with each other, 
and guarding their independence with the most jealous care. 
In fact, there was one circumstance only which prevented them 
from sinking to the level of their half-dvilised or wholly 
savage neighbours of Thrace or Epeiros. Lacking in great 
measure the means of communication by land, they were 
almost everywhere within reach of the sea ; and their country, 
with an area less than that of Portugal, afforded a coast line 
equal to that of the whole Spanish peninsula. The island of 
Euboia alone, with the opposite shores of the mainland, fur- 
nishes a coast line of not less than 300 miles in length, while 
the strait of the Euripos separating it from Bo\o^ "^^^ T^s^xtorsfi 
enough to 2w spanned by a bridge. So, again, aa \fi^}Qsax3& ^^l 
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iliree miles and a-lialf in widtli formed a neck between the 
Saronic and the Corinthian gul&, and afforded to merchants 
and travellers a means of speedy transit which may be com- 
pared with the passage across the isthmus of Panama^ as con- 
tracted with the dangerous voyage round Cape Horn. Singu- 
larly happy in its situation, Attica was practically an islaiid 
from which ships could issue in all directions, while they could 
bar access through the narrow strait of the Euripos. Two Greek 
states alone (the Dorians to the north of the Corinthian guK, 
and the Arkadians in the heart of the Peloponnesos) had no 
outlet to the sea ; and these states remained far in the rear of 
their neighbours generally. 

The maritime cities were, indeed, exposed at first to much 
danger from roving pirates ; but against these attacks they 
could guard themselves by walls, and the result was that these 
cities had been enclosed within fortifications, while the inland 
tribes continued to live in scattered villages. They had in fact 
parted company, and were journeying in different directions. 
The inland Greek lived and died among his native hills, pro- 
bably never moving many miles from his birthplace, and 
handing on to his children nothing more than the stock of 
impressions and ideas which he had inherited from a long line 
of forefathers. The Greek of the busy cities which studded 
the coasts was constantly brought into contact with strangers 
from distant countries, which he in turn was constantly 
visiting. He was therefore obliged to suit himself to modes of 
thought and habits of life differing widely from those of his own 
people. Hence the circle of his ideas was constantly widening, 
and the comparisons suggested by his experience in foi^ign 
lands were not always favourable to the state of things which 
he had left at home. Still all that the Greek of the maritime 
cities saw of the working of political institutions elsewhere made 
him the more resolute in maintaining his freedom at home ; and 
as he knew no society higher or wider than the city to which 
he belonged, the state of things which he saw in Egypt or 
Assyria only led him to cling more jealously to the conditions 
by which alone, as he believed, his freedom could be secured. 
Hence having risen to the idea of a Polis or city as an indepen- 
dent state, he never advanced beyond it. 

For the growth of conununities confined within these self- 
impoeed limita no country was evermore suited than that of 
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Hellas. It could produce all or nearly all that the needs of 
Greek life required: its powers of production, whether in 
grain, wine, or oil, were turned to account with systematic 
diligence and skill ; and their merchant ships could bring to 
their doors the wealth of foreign lands. But we have to re- 
member that the coimtry of which we have thus far spoken was 
not the whole of Hellas, nor did it contain the richest or the 
most splendid of Greek cities. It is, however, the land in 
which political wisdom, and art, and science, reached their 
highest growth, and from whose history we learn the most im- 
portant lessons. The physical features of other parts of the 
widely scattered Greek world will be best noticed when our 
story brings us to deal with each in turn. 



CHAPTER II. 

OEIGIN AlH) GROWTH OP GREEK CIVILISATION. 

Gkesks and Komans, Germans and Englishmen, with other 

JBuropean nations, belong to that family of the human race 

which has been called Aryan, to distinguish it from the 

Semitic tribes of Syria, Palestine, and Arabia, and from the 

Turanian hordes which have issued from the deserts of northern 

Asia to be the scourge of happier regions. All these Aryan 

tribes or nations have certain features or characteristics in 

common, and by examining these we may go back to the 

earliest forms of society from which their present civilisation has 

sprung. If we do so we find that in each case we are brought 

to a condition of things to which the closest likeness is ftir- 

nished by the village communities existing in India to the 

present day. But the complete isolation of these village 

societies carries us back to a state of things still more ancient 

and to a time when the house of each of our Aryan progenitors 

was to him what the den is to the wild beast which dwells in 

it — something, that is, to which he only has a right and which 

lie allows his mate and his ofi'spring to share, but which no 

other living thing may enter except at the risk of life. 

Now, when we find that in Greece and in Kome, as in 
India, the house had an inviolable religious c\iaTa.ctet,^^ ^^"^ 
that each house must have been the strongliold oi a. iaxmV^ V^^^ 
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before it acquired this religious sanction. In Greece as in Italy 
each house was carefully cut off by its precinct from every 
other. No party walls could join together the possessions of 
different families ; no plough might break the neutral ground 
which left each abode in impenetrable seclusion. The curse 
attached to the removing of a neighbour's landmark shows that 
the majesty of law was intended to effect that which the 
Aryan of an earlier age would have accomplished by brute 
force. 

But the den which the primitive man defended for his mate 
and his offspring with the instinct of a brute would have re- 
mained a den for ever, if no higher feeling had been awakened 
in the mind of its owner. This higher feeling was roused by 
the belief that men live on after they are dead. For his 
children the primitive Aryan still continued after death to 
be the lord of his own house, with the further title to rever- 
ence that he was now the object of its worship, its god. It 
was further believed that if the disembodied spirit cannot 
obtain the rest which it needs, it will wreak its vengeance 
on the living; and it cannot rest unless the body is buried. 
But the funeral rites could be performed only by the dead 
man's legitimate representative, that is, by his eldest son, bom 
in lawful wedlock of a woman initiated into the family re- 
ligion. Thus the living master of the house ruled as the vice- 
gerent of the dead, whose despotic authority he had inherited. 
His wife was his slave, and so long as he lived, his sons, though 
they might be fathers themselves, could not escape from his rule. 
The master of each household was also its priest and its king. 
He alone could offer the sacrifices before its sacred hearth, and 
no one not belonging to the family could be admitted to take 
part in its worship. Hence, too, if the dead were to rest in 
peace, the family must be kept up without break. Thus mar- 
riage became a duty ; and if no sons were bom, the remedy lay 
in adoption, which was effected by a religious ceremony of the 
most solemn kind. The subject of it renounced his own family, 
and the worship of its gods, to pass to another hearth and the 
worship of other deities. 

Thus we find everywhere the principle of exclusiveness in 

its strictest form ; and exclusiveness must show itself in into- 

Jerance, and, where it is thwarted, in merciless rage. Hence 

arose caste, as in Egypt or India, and, as we may iaixV^ «a.y eJao, 
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in Greece and in Home. Two or more femilies^ thus isolated 
each in its own religion^ might indeed combine for the purpose 
of extending their power or increasing it ; but this union was 
accomplished only by the establishment of a common worship. 
United in this way^ the Hellenic houses or fiEimilies, called 
Gen^, formed a Phratria, or brotherhood; but in their new 
society the bond of union was as strictly religious as that of the 
fanodly. So^ agsdn^ as the grouping of families had formed the 
Phratria or clan, the union of Phratriai formed the religious 
society known as the tribe. Lastly, tribes which were locally 
near each other would be sure, sooner or later, to desire for 
themselves a union similar to that of the clans and families. 
This final union of tribes constituted the Polis or State, which 
was strictly a confederacy, each unit in which retained all its 
original rights and powers. 

Thus far the Greek advanced rapidly ; but, on the whole, he 
never advanced further. The basis of the federation was an 
exclusive religion, and the intolerance which was its natural 
consequence was never wholly shaken off. In blood the men of 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparta were as closely connected perhaps as 
the men of London, Manchester, and Liverpool ; but in going to 
war with each other Athens, Thebes, ahd Sparta could not even 
be charged with the violation of any duty, and of the country 
called Hellas, as a whole, we can say no more than that it con- 
tained a number of cities which might or might not be in alliance. 
So long as they were allied, they were bound to deal justly and 
honeslly by each other, but no longer. The society which had 
grown up slowly from the religious basis of the family could 
keep no faith with those who had been cut off from this sacred 
fellowship, and in the event of victory could show them no 
mercy. The fallen enemy became a slave whom his conqueror 
killed or sold or held in bondage according to his good plea- 
sure. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE MTTHOLOGT AOT) TBEBAL LEGENDS OF THE GEEEK8. 

When in the Hindu story we read that Krishna rescued from 
the dark giant Naraka and at the same moment trq^^<&^^\s.\.^€^ 
thousaz?^ one hundred maidens, multiplying \nma^ \si\» ^si 
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many forms that each of these damsels thought that he had 
wedded her alone, we can see how truthfully the legend de- 
scrihes the dew which, becoming visible only when the darkness 
of night is dispelled, reflects the same sun in its thousands of 
sparkling drops. But we must feel that an immeasurably 
deeper as well as purer feeling underlies the Greek story of 
Prokris, the child of the dew (Herse) slain by the spear (the 
solar ray) of him whom she loves, far down in the thicket 
where the last drop flashes as the sunrises high in the heaven. 
In such stories as these the Greek gathered together all that he 
knew, or thought that he knew, of the heaven and the earth, 
of day and night, of fire and frost, of light and darkness, of the 
bright and the swarthy gods, of giants and nymphs and heroes. 
This rich harvest of popular stories sprang up with a random or 
irregular growth, into which later collectors tried to introduce 
flomethiDg like order; but whatever might be their beauty 
and whatever their truth as pictures of the outward world, they 
all lie far beyond the domain of history, nor can they challenge 
the attention of the historian except as illustrating the growth 
and the course of Greek thought and of Greek art in its widest 
meaning. It is enough to say that for the Greek, as for the 
Aryan conquerors of India, the whole world of sense was alive. 
For him the trees, the clouds, the waters were all sentient 
beings : the dawn and the gloaming were living persons, con- 
nected with the brilliant god whose daily approach wakened 
all things from slumber, and whose departure left them in dark- 
ness repulsive as that of death. All these beings with a thousand 
others were objects of love or fear, of veneration or reverence \ 
and the worship of some among them may be regarded as the 
very foundation of the brilliant social life of the Greeks. 

The naming of a few of the stories related by the Greeks 
about the gods whom they worshipped, or the heroes whose 
descendants they claimed to be, can give no idea of the stu- 
pendous fabric reared by later poets when they came to cement 
together the stones which they found more or less ready hewn 
to their hand. Not only were there stories which belonged to 
particular families, clans, or cities ; but aroimd these flowed 
the stream of a tradition which professed to furnish a continuous 
history in the tales of the Kalydouian boar hunt, of the voyage 
of the Argonauts, of the war of Troy for the rescuing of 
Sialen, of tiie returns of the heroes after that long struggle, of 
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the banisliment of the HeraJdeids or children of Herakles^ and 
of their triumphant restoration in the end to their ancient 
homes. All th^se stories were to the several tribes or cities 
genuine records of actual events of history^ the independent 
chronicles of kings and heroes; and from first to last this con- 
viction was a delusion. Kegarded as a whole, these stories 
strictly resemhle a prism, in which a thousand pictures flash 
&om a few planes while all are reflected from a single piece of 
glass. The telling of these tales is therefore no part of the 
historian's task. Grains of fact may be buried beneath them ; 
but we have not the means for separating the fact from the 
fiction. There may, of course, have been a Trojan war under- 
taken to avenge the wrongs of an earthly Helen. But it is 
admitted on all hands that for this war we have no contemporary 
history ; and if we examine the story, we find that in its main 
features it is a tale told in every Aryan land, and that, if such 
a war ever took place, it must be carried back to a time pre- 
ceding the dispersion of the Aryan tribes. It has, therefore, in 
strictness of speech, nothing to do with Greek history. 

Among traditions for which a large credit has been claimed 
the legend which relates the return of the Herakleids stands 
pre-eminent. The story ran that when Herakles died, his tor- 
mentor Eurystheus insisted on the surrender of his sons^ and 
that Hyllos with his brothers hastily fled, and after wandering- 
to many other places foimd a refuge at last in the only city 
where the children of Herakles could be safe. Eurystheus 
marches with his hosts against Athens, and the Athenians come 
forth to meet him, led by Theseus, who is accompanied by the 
banished Hyllos. Eurystheus is slain, and Hyllos, having car- 
ried his head to Alkmene, goes to Thebes. The next stage 
in the history is another homeward journey of the Herakleids 
which ends in the slaughter of Hyllos in single combat with 
Echemos ; and the Herakleids are bound by a compact to forego 
all attempts at return for fifty or a himdred years. The subse- 
quent fortunes of Kleodaios and Aristomachos, the son and 
grandson of Herakles, simply repeat those of Hyllos ; but at 
length in the next generation the story pauses, and the repeti- 
tion of the whole drama is prevented by the gradual awakening 
of the historical sense in the Hellenic tribes. With the parti- 
tion of Peloponnesos among the conquerors the teA.© coix\fe^ \.c^ 
an end. Argos Mia to the lot of Temenos, -w^Wa ^^^s\»» 
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becomes the portion of the sons of Aristodemos, and Messene 
that of Kresphontes. 

Whether the eastward migrations, which are ^id to be caused 
by the return of the Herakleids, represent any real events, we 
cannot tell. These movements led, it is said, to the founding of 
tiiose Hellenic settlements which studded the western coasts of 
Asia Minor, with the shores of the Hellespont and the Propontis, 
and which were found even on the banks of the Borysthenes 
and the Tanais. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HELLEI^S Ain) BABBABIAirS. 



Long before the dawn of contemporary history a certain feeling 
of kinship had sprung up among the tribes which were in the 
. habit of calling themselves Greeks, or rather Hellenes. Between 
them there was first the bond of a common language ; but this 
connexion was acknowledged, necessarily, only in so far as one 
tribe understood the dialect of another. All who could not be 
thus understood were cut oJBT from the great Hellenic society by 
barriers which were supposed to be impassable. They were 
speakers of barbarous tongues, and belonged, therefore, virtually 
to another world. But these convictions rested on no solid 
historical grounds ; and all that can be said is that long trains 
of circimistances, which it would be impossible to trace or to 
account for, led certain tribes to acknowledge in some cases 
relationship which they repudiated in others. So far as this 
relationship was recognised, a common speech was regarded as 
evidence of descent from a common stock. But this evidence 
was not admitted in many cases where we see the affinity clearly 
enough ; and thus to the Dorian or the Ionian a Roman was not 
much less a barbarian than were the Phenicians or the Gauls. 
StiU, as time went on, the character of many of these tribes was 
80 far modified by like influences as to present featm'es which 
sufficiently distinguished them from other tribes. To the Asiatic 
generally the human body was a thing which, if he had the 
power, he might insult and mutilate at will, or disgrace by un- 
seemly and servile prostrations. Of such usages the Greek prac- 
ticalHy knew nothing ; and as he would have shrunk from the 
Jborrible punishment which Persian kings irAicted oti tbose who 
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incurred their wrath^ so he rejoiced to look upon the vigour 
and beauty of the unclothed body which carried to the Oriental 
a sense of unseemliness and shame. Above all, with him this 
respect for the person was accompanied by a moral self-respect 
which no adverse conditions could ever wholly extinguish. 
Looking at these points of marked contrast with the nations of 
Asia, whether Aiyan or Semitic, we may speak broadly of a 
Ghreek national character ; and this contrast would, we cannot 
doubt, have crossed the mind of every Athenian and Spartan on 
being asked to what race he belonged. 

This feeling of nationality, which, however, was never 
allowed to intrude into the region of politics, was sustained and 
strengthened, as we have seen, by a common religion. The pri- 
mitive hearth and altar had been from the first the sacred spot 
where the members of the family might meet on all occasions 
of festival ; and these feasts were marked by games which in 
the course of ages began to attract visitors from other clans now 
recognised as sprung from the same stock. Such was the simple 
ori^ of those splendid and solemn gatherings which made the 
names of Pytho and Olympia famous. For their preservation 
and for the general regulation of the festivals some of the Greek 
tribes formed themselves into societies called Amphiktyoniai,as. 
denoting the nearness of their abode to the common sanctuary. 
Of the many societies thus formed some attained a wide cele- 
brity. But there was one which from the completeness of its 
organization became so far pre-eminent as to be styled expressly 
the Amphiktyonia. This was the alliance of which the repre- 
sentatives met at Delphoi in the spring, and in the autumn at 
ThermopylaL The chief work of this council was to watch 
over the safety and to guard the interests of the Delphian 
temple. 

The tribes composing this Amphiktyonia did not include all 
who were intitled to be called Hellenes ; but the tribes which 
were shut out could make use of the oracle at Delphoi or 
contend in the games at the Olympic and Pythian festivals. 
All Greeks therefore were admitted to share the large intel- 
lectual inheritance which placed them in the front ranks of 
mankind. The full influence of these great gatherings on the 
education of the people at large cannot be easily realised*, yet 
as we read the stirring atr&ma of the great DeVion "Rycosi, ^^ 
maj to some extent underatand the charm wlaich. «L\tac«rfiX»^ '^ 
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them all that was noble and generous through the wide range 
of Greek society. 

This great Hellenic aggregate, in one sense a nation, in 
another a mere fortuitous combination of isolated and centri- 
fugal atoms, must be accepted as the starting point of our 
history. Of the changes which preceded the advent or growth 
of this Hellenic people we know nothing. The record of them 
was never made, or it has been lost irretrievably. 

Confining ourselves vnthin these limits, we may form some 
idea of the actual condition of the several countries collectively 
regarded as Hellas, when history was in its dawn. 

At this time the Thessalians appear as lords of the rich plains 
watered by the Peneios and studded with cities, among which 
Pherai and Pharsalos, Krannon and Larissa are historically the 
most prominent. 

To the south of the rich and beautiful valley of the 
Spercheios, bounded by the luxuriant slopes of Othrys to the 
north and the more barren range of Oita to the south, dwelt 
the Lokrians, Dorians, and Phokians. To the west of the 
Ozolian Lokrians and of the little state of Doris lay the fast- 
nesses of mountain tribes known as Etolians and Akamanians. 
With these rude and savage clans the comparatively orderly 
people of Doris and PhoMs stand out in marked contrast ; but 
in historical importance aU these are far surpassed by the 
Boiotians, who regarded the whole country stretching from 
Tlhaironeia and Orchomenos to the Euboian sea and from the 
lands of the Opoimtain Lokrians to the Corinthian gulf as the 
inalienable possession of the Boiotian confederacy. That Orcho- 
menos was the seat of a powerful people at a time when 
Mykenai and Tiryns stood foremost among the cities in the 
Peloponnesos is sufficiently attested by the huge works which 
completed the imperfect drainage of the lake Kopais through 
the natural ouLlete called Katabothra. But before the dawn of 
the historic ages the greatness of Orchomenos had passed away, 
and Thebes becomes henceforth the leader of the confederacy. 

If from these communities to the north of the Corinthian 
gulf we turn to the Peloponnesos at the beginning of the 
genuine historical age, we find that the preponderant state is 
Sparta. Her territory includes nearly half the peninsula in a 
^jne extending from Thyrea on the east to the mouth of the 
JVeda on the west She has thus swaUiowed \r^ %X!l M.ftaftene, 
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and no small portion of land which, as the tradition asserts, 
had once been under the dominion of Argos. The tribes who 
occupied the central highlands of the Peloponnesos exhibit, at 
the time when we first become historically acquainted with 
them, social conditions much resembling those of the highland 
tribes to the north of the Corinthian gulf. 

Lastly, to the west of the great mountain-chain of Taygetos 
lay the magnificently fertile plains of Stenyklaros and Makaria, 
the territory of that old Messenian state whose fortunes were 
precisely opposed to those of the half savage hamlets which 
together formed the city of Sparta. Messen^, after a long and 
desperate struggle, went down before her austere rival, while 
Sparta became not merely the head of the Dorian tribes but a 
power which made itself felt throughout all Hellas, and in 
some sort succeeded in inforcing a common law. In her chief 
characteristics Sparta stood alone. This lack of sympathy with 
the general Hellenic mind was shown in her whole polity ; and 
this polity, it was believed, was brought into permanent shape 
by the legislation of Lykourgos. 

The historian who lived nearest to the alleged time of the 
great Spartan lawgiver is Herodotos ; and the account which he 
gives is briefly this, — that Lykourgos became guardian of his 
nephew the young King Leobotas or Labotas, while Sparta was 
still utterly disorganized and unruly ; that, resolving to put an 
end to this shameful anarchy, he went to Krete, and thence re- 
turned to change all Spartan manners and customs ; that when 
^ifterwards he visited Delphoi, the priestess, although she con- 
fessed some hesitation, ranked him among gods rather than 
among men, and that after his death the Spartans built a 
temple in his honour and speedily became the orderly and 
mighty people which he wished to make them. According 
to Herodotos, the Spartan tradition made Lykourgos the guar- 
dian of Labotas, of the Agiad or Eurysthenid line of Mngs ; 
bat the writers whom Plutarch followed would have it that the 
child intrusted to him was not Labotas but Oharilaos, of the 
Prokleid or Eurypontid house, and that Lykourgos, having been 
appointed regent on the death of his brother Polydektes, had 
rejected the proposals of his widow, who wished him to marry 
her and make himself king. According to this version the love 
ef the widow was thus turned to hate, and tli© cW^^ ^\^'5?c\. 
she brougrht against bhn, of seeking the life oi t\ie "Wofe ^^xssai 
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he liad presented to the Spartans as their king^ drove him into 
exile. 

In short, the stories told of Lykourgos are altogether incon- 
sistent, and of the lawgiver and his works we cannot be said to 
know anjrthing. We must therefore content ourselves with 
such knowledge of the early condition of Sparta as may be fur- 
nished by statements relating to the workmg of the Spartan 
constitution at a time which may be said to mark the dawn of 
contemporary history. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB CONSTinrTIOK' AND EARLY HISTOEY OP fiPABTA. 

The Spartans in relation to the inhabitants of the country gene- 
rally formed strictly an army of occupation ; and their whole 
polity may be said to be founded on the discipline of such an 
army. Externally, they occupied a position closely analogous 
to that of William the Conqueror and his Normans in England ; 
internally they were governed by a close oligarchy headed by 
two co-ordinate kings. The power of these kings is said to have 
received some limitations from Lykourgos, to whom the Spar- 
tans attributed the establishment of the Gerousia, or senate of 
twenty-eight old men (the whole number of the assembly being 
thirty, as the kings sat and voted with them), and also of the 
periodical popular assemblies which were held in the open air. 
In these meetings the citizens were not allowed to discuss any 
measures, their functions being bounded to the acceptance or the 
rejection of the previous resolutions of the Gerousia. To this 
earlier constitution a further check was added by the institution 
of a new executive board of five men called Ephoroi (overseers), 
who acquired, if they did not at the first receive, powers whidi 
in the issue became paramount in the state. By ^e oath inter- 
changed every month, the kings swore that they would exercise 

. their functions according to the established laws, while the 
ephors undertook on that condition to maintain their authority. 
When we reach the times of contemporary historians, we 
find the population of the Spartan territories marked off into 
three classes, the Spartiatai or fuU citizens, the Perioikoi, and 
the Helots. The distinctions between these classes severally are 

su^ciently clear; but it seems impossible to attain any certainty. 
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as to the mode in wMcli they grew up. The Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesos is shrouded in the mists of popular tradi- 
tion ; and when we reach the historical ages we can but accept 
&ct8 as we find them. These facts exhibit to us an oligarchical 
body filling towards the other inhabitants the relation of feudal 
lords to their dependents, supported, like the Thessalian nobil- 
ity, entirely from their lands, and regarding all labour, whether 
agricultural or mechanical, as derogatory to their dignity. In 
their relations with one another these lords were the soldiers of 
an army of occupation, and subjected, as such, to a severe mili-> 
tary discipline. In fact, they retained their citizenship only on 
condition of submitting to this discipline and of paying their 
quota to the Syssitia or public messes. Failure in either of 
^ese duties intailed disfranchisement: and as the Spartans 
were forbidden to labour, many would by the failure of this 
means become unable to pay iiieir contribution. The citizens 
thus disfranchised came to be known by the name Hypomeiones 
or Inferiors. The fidl citizens were distinguished by the title 
of Homoioi, or Peers. 

Such a polity was not one to justify any great feeling of se- 
curity on the part of the rulers. We find accordingly that the Spar- 
tan government looked with constant anxiety to the classes which 
it regarded with an instinctive dread. The ephors could put Perioi- 
koi to death without trial ; and the Ejrypteia (even if we reject 
the idea of deliberate annual massacres of the Helots) was yet a 
police institution by which young citizens were employed to 
carry out a system of espionage through the whole of Lakonia. 

The empire of Sparta was extended to the western sea by the 
result of two wars with the Messenians, the second of which 
ended in their utter ruin. Of these wars we have some scanty 
knowledge from the fragments which remain of the elegies of 
&e Athenian Tyrtaios, who tells us that the two contests were 
flepaiated by an interval of two generations. The fathers of our 
&thers, he said, conquered the Messenians ; but this first con- 
qufist, he tells us, was achieved at the cost of a war which 
lasted for twenty years. The second war he describes as not less 
obstinate and dangerous for Sparta, against which the Messen- 
ians were sujpported by the aid of other states in the Peloponne- 
sos. This is practically all that we learn from Tyrtaios, and it 
is not much ; nor do we know anything more about )[5asai^«ai. 
writers jpreceding the age of the great Theban gexi€r«X l^rgasasv- 
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nondas ; and it seems likely that for the wealth of incident and 
45plendour of colouring thrown over the narrative of this long 
struggle we are indebted not to traditions of the time hut to 
fictions which grew up after the restoration of Messenia and 
the founding of the city of Messene. The great Messenian 
hero Aristomenes fought according to some in the first war : 
others spoke of him as their champion in the second. In both 
the wars the Messenians are almost uniformly victorious, but 
in some way or other beaten in the end. Still, in spite of all 
its contradictions, we cannot fail to see the beauty of the tale 
which tells us how Aristomenes, the dragon's son, entered Sparta 
by night, how he went straight to the temple of Athana of the 
Brazen House, and how in the morning a shield was seen nailed 
up on the wall with an inscription which declared it to be an 
offering by Aristomenes from Spartan spoil. When in the next 
year, the story goes on to tell us, his enemies met him by the 
Boar's Grave in the plain of Stenyklaros, they were saved 
from destruction, only because Aristomenes, sitting down under 
a wild pear-tree, was robbed of his shield by the Dioskouroi. 
Still so splendid was his victory that the Messenian maidens 
crowned him with garlands and gave utterance to their joy in 
songs which told how into the midst of the Stenyklarian plain 
and up to the summit of the hill Aristomenes chased the fiying 
Lakedaimonians. Open force, it was clear, could avail nothing 
against him, and the Spartans found it easier to work their way 
by corruption. Ample bribes secured the treachery of Aristo- 
krates, the Arkadian ally of the Messenians ; but although he 
was thus defeated in the battle of the Great Trench, Aristo- 
menes gathered his routed forces, and taking refuge on mount 
Eira, held his ground for eleven years longer. Far from reaping 
any benefit from the victory, the Spartans saw their lands 
ravaged, their people worn down by famine or by seditions more 
fatal than famine, and learnt at length that Aristomenes had 
surpassed his former exploit in the Brazen House by the capture 
of Amyklai not three miles distant from Sparta. He had plun- 
dered the city and was retreating with the spoil when the enemy 
overtook him in overwhelming numbers, and made him prisoner 
with fifty of his fellows. With these he was thrown into a pit 
called the Keadas. The fifty were at once killed. Aristomenes 
sHone reached the bottom alive, borne, as some said, on the out- 
Btretched wings of an eagle. Rescued from tla.\a dismal cavern, 
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like Sindlmd in the Arabian tale^by followinf? a fox which came 
to prey upon the dead, the hero appeared once more at Eira and 
offered up for the second time the Hekatomphonia or sacrifice 
for the slaughter of a hundred enemies. Again he lost by the 
craft of his foes what he had gained by his own prowess. In a 
time of truce he was seized by some Eretan bowmen ; but a 
maiden had dreamed the night before that wolves had brought 
into the city a chained and clawless lion, and that she had given 
him claws and set him free. The sight of Aristomenes amongst 
his captors revealed the meaning of her vision, and having made 
the archers drunk, she placed a dagger in his hands and cut his 
bonds. Seizing the weapon, the hero slew his enemies ; and 
the maiden was rewarded by becoming the wife of his son 
Gorgos. But the fated 'time was now drawing near. The 
Pythian priestess had warned him that the god could no longer 
defend MessSn^ if the he-goat (Tragos) should drink the waters 
of the Neda. The Messenians thought of beasts and felt no 
fear ; but a fig-tree sprang up, and, instead of spreading its 
branches in the air, let them droop into the stream, and the seer 
Theoklos, as he looked upon it, Imew that this was the deadly 
sign, for in the Messenian dialect the fig-tree was called Tragos. 
Warned by the prophet, Aristomenes hastened away to Eira, 
and here again treachery accomplished what strength could not 
achieve. Yet so terrible was Aristomenes, as he stood at bay 
with his men formed in square round the women and children, 
that his enemies readily suffered him to pass free with those 
whom he still guarded. Ketreating into Arkadia, he planned 
another attack upon Sparta, and was again foiled by the trea- 
chery of Aristokrates. Butthe spirit of the Messenians was broken. 
Aristomenes went to take counsel at Delphoi, and there metDa- 
magetos, the king of the Khodian lalysos, who had been bidden 
to marry the daughter of the braVest of the Hellenes. Dama- 
getos, ]biov(ring that none could challenge the right of Aristo- 
menes to this title, besought of him his child and offered him a 
home in the beautiful island which rose up from the sea to be 
the bride of the sun. To Rhodes therefore he went, and thus 
became the progenitor of the illustrious family of the Diagoridai. 
A peaceful end in the happy island of the sun was the fittest 
close of a career in which, as in a stormy day, the blackn!^^ ^^ 
darkness is from time \o time broken by o\itlb\it^t& oi. ^^ti2^^ 
%ht 
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Far older than the comparatively modem romances of the 
Messenian wars were the legends which told the story of Spar- 
tan aggressions or conquests in the direction of Arkadia and 
Argolis. 

Before the last Lydian king Ejroisos sought alliance with 
the chief state of Western Hellas^ Sparta had^ we are told, 
gained possession of that long strip of Argive territory which, 
lying between the range of Mount Thomax and the sea, 
stretched from Thyrea to the Malean cape. The dispute about 
the Thjreatis was settled, it is said, by a duel, in which three 
hundred Spartans fought with three hundred Argives on a 
iield from which all but the combatants were shut out. The 
combat was as fierce and fatal as that of the Olans Ohattan and 
Key on the Inch of Perth before Robert HI. of Scotland, and 
ftt sundown the only survivors were the Spartan Othryades and 
the Argives Ohromios and Alkenor. The latter hastened home, 
claiming the victory ; the Spartan kept his post until on the 
next day the Spartan and Axgive armies came to see the result. 
The Argives declared that by the terms of the agreement Thy- 
rea must remain with them as two of their champions had 
returned home. The Spartans argued that the victory must be 
adjudged to the side which held the ground, and the controversy 
ended in a battle which rendered the previous duel superfluous. 
The countrymen of Othryades were again conquerors ; but Oth- 
ryades, ashamed to return to Sparta as the sole survivor of 
the three hundred, slew himself on the field. However it may 
have been acquired, the conquest of Thyrea marked the utmost 
extension of Spartan territory within the limits of the Pelopon- 
nesos ; and in this result we have the most important fact in 
the early history of the Greeks. 



CHAPTER YL 

THE GBEEE DESPOTS. 



Although the foimdations of Aryan society were laid, as we 

have seen, in an intense selfishness which regarded all persons 

not actual members of the family as beyond the pale of law, 

jret irom the first it was possible that two or more of the heads 

of 8ucb Usamliea mlghi enter into a league ftitToiet for mutual 
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protection or to advance their own interests. The heads of 
families thus combined would naturally form a close and 
•exclusive order — in other words, an oligarchy, while these mem- 
'bers of the dominant houses would be called Oamoroi (or land- 
owners) and Eupatridai {i,e. well-bom) indifferently. But the 
growth of population would, by increasing the number of 
younger sons, multiply the number of so-called (>amoroi who 
would not be owners of land, but who, by virtue of their com- 
mon descent from the same sacred stock, would belong to the 
great patrician order. Thus far the natural tendency of Hellenic 
fiociely would be towards oligarchy. The chiefs of the houses 
thus formed into clans, having been originally independent of 
each other, would be theoretically at least on an equalit}-. 
Each would of necessity have his seat and his vote in the 
council, and his voice would carry equal weight with that of the 
wealthiest and most powerful of his fellows. But if equal 
among themselves, in relation to their subjects they would be h 
college of kings, owing no duties except to the members of 
their own houses, and acknowledging no responsibility even to 
iihem. 

We are justified, therefore, in regarding Hellenic kingship as 
« comparatively late developement which carried with it the 
ogns of its speedy decay ; and when an Hellenic dynasty was 
iset aude and an oligarchy set up in its place, this was strictly 
nothing more than a return to the earlier form of government. 
The great chiefs resumed the full rights, of which they had 
conceded, or been compelled to yield, some portion to the king. 
Eor this reason also tiie change from monarchy to oligarchy 
.aeems to have been effected generally without any great con- 
vulsion and even without much disturbance. 

It might be supposed that the Greek cities which were thus 
governed by oligarchies were now on the high road to consti- 
tutional order and freedom. But in trutli the change from 
lingship to oligarchy had been in theory no change for any 
except the £ree citizens; and the later state of things differed 
from the former only in this, that even in the ruling class there 
vTere persons whose discontent and disaffection might break out 
st any time in revolution, and who, to achieve their own selfish 
purpose, might court the favour of the people, and «ys[^\. ^Ss^stt 
^d by promising them '^\}s^ci&. This ^as, m iwi\., ^^ xs^i^ 
^tmt, and perhaps the most frequently em^giVo^ft^ oi V5aa \xisAs» 

c2 
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"by whicli some ambitious or discontented member of the ruling- 
class succeeded in making himself absolute. The man whc 
aimed at supreme power came forward conmionly in the character 
of the demagogue^ and declaiming against the wanton insolence 
and cruelty of his fellow Eupatrids, perhaps exhibiting in hi»- 
own person the real or pretended evidences of their brutality, 
induced them to take up arms in his behalf and to surround him 
with a bodyguard. The next step was to gain a commanding 
military position ; and then^ if he could gather round him a 
hand of foreign mercenaries, his task was at once practically 
accomplished. 

The history of the Peisistratidai at Athens sufficiently illus- 
trates the means by which tyrannies were established and put 
down \ and when we find stories more or less resembling the* 
Athenian traditions told of other Greek cities at the same or 
in earlier times, we may fairly infer that throughout Hellas 
generally the change was going on which, by the substitution of 
oligarchical for kingly rule, followed by the usurpation of 
despots who made the sway of one man still more hateful, 
fostered the growth of the democratic spirit, until it became* 
strong enough to sweep away every obstacle to its free de-^ 
velopement. But when we eitamine the tales which profess to< 
relate the deeds of these tyrants and to determine their- 
characters, we find ourselves in that misty twilight which 
marks the pro^ce of oral tradition. Thus, according to He- 
Todotos the Bacchiad oligarchs of Corinth had been warned 
by the Delphian priestess to be on their guard against the lion 
which should be bom of an eagle among the rocks (Petrai) ;. 
and when Eetion, one of the Lapithai, sent to Delphoi to learn 
the fortunes of the child of his wife Labda, the lame daughter 
of the Bacchiad Amphion, the answer that he would be the- 
hane of the Corinthian oligarchs determined the latter to slay 
the babe as soon as it should be bom. Ten of them accordingly 
went to the house of Eetion in the demos of Petrai (the rocks: 
among which the lion should be bom), and there received the- 
child from the imsuspecting Labda. But the man who took 
him from his mother's hands, unnerved by a smile of the babe, 
handed him on to the next man, and this man to the third,, 
until, when all had in turn taken him, the tenth restored him 
±0 Labda, who, pausing to listen at the door, had heard them 
chiding eacJi other for their faint-heartedneaa until they agreed 
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to enter the house together and slay the child. Before they 
went in^ the mother had had time to place him in a chest ; and 
the miirderers thus foiled went back and informed the Bacchiada 
that they had done the work for which they had been sent. 
The child grew up, and, as haying been saved from his pursuers 
in the coffer, was called Kypselos. Having reached manhood, 
he became tyrant of Corinth and verified the predictions of the 
Delphian priestess. Many of the Corinthians, we are told, he 
drove into exile, many more he deprived of all their goods, and 
A larger nimiber still he put to death. 

Wriling at least two centuries later, Aristotle places Kypselos 
in the ranks of those tyrants who rose to power by courting the 
favour of the people, and ascribes to him so firm a hold on their 
affections that he never needed or used the protection of a body- 
.guard. The two traditions, if they be such, exclude each other. 
But strange as may be the inconsistencies of these Kypselid 
l^ends, the stories told of his son Periandros are far more 
.astonishing. He is a model tyrant, chastising with scorpions 
where his father had scourged with whips, and taking lessons in 
his art from Thrasyboulos, tyrant of MUetos. This despot, we 
ikre told, on receiving from Periandros a request for counsel in 
the general management of his afiMrs, gave no verbal answer 
to his messenger, but going into a cornfield cut off and threw 
Away the tallest and richest of the ears of com. Periandros thus 
knew that he should deal with the first men of his city as his 
Mend had dealt with the ears of com, and the mildness of his 
previous rule was followed by a savage and merciless oppression. 
Whatever the father had spared now fell by the hand of his 
bloodthirsty son, who in one day stripped of their raiment all 
iihe women of Corinth, whether free or enslaved, and bumt the 
dresses, that their ghosts might clothe the shivering phantom of 
his beautiful wife Melissa, the daughter of Prokles, tyrant of 
Epidauros. Melissa had been murdered by her husband ; and 
on hearing of the crime Prokles sent [for her two sons, and 
having kept them for some time, bade them at parting remember 
who it was that had slain their mother. On the elder son the 
words made no impression : in the younger they awakened a 
feeling of ineradicable hatred for his father, whom he treated 
with silent contempt. The patience of Periandros was at last 
exhausted, and the young man was driven irom. ^na Votc^^^ ^ 
iieavy ^nsHty to be paid to Apollon being dftnavxnceSL cjna. ^Si. 
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^ho might speak to ^im or give him food or shelter. Undis- 
mayed^ Lykophron lived as best he might in the porticoes 
where his father came to see him when he was half-starved* 
Contrasting his present misery with the luxury which he had 
forfeited, Periandros prayed him to return home. The only 
answer of the young man was that his father was debtor to 
Apollon for the penalty denounced on any who might speak to 
him. Wearied out with his obstinacy, the tyrant sent his son 
to Korkyra, and then marching to Epidauros made ProMes a 
prisoner. But stiU yearning for hia younger son, he sent hia 
sister, who in a speech garnished with a profusion of proverbs 
worthy of Sancho Panza besought him to return to Corinth. 
The answer was that he would never look on its walls so long 
as his father was there ; and Periandros in his despair proposed 
that he should go to Korkyra, while his son took his place as 
despot at Corinth. So great, however, was the dread or the 
hatred of Periandros that on hearing of the proposed arrange- 
ment the Korkyraians at once put Lykophron to death. But 
we have other versions of the story of Melissa and the burnt 
garments in the tale that Periandros at a feast stripped the 
women of their golden ornaments because he had made a vow 
to dedicate a statue of gold at Olympia if he won the chariot 
race. In short, from first to last, Periandros lives in a world 
of marvels and wonders ; and the story of Arion carried on the^ 
dolphin's back from the Italian seas to Tainaron is a worthy 
pendent of the legends of Lykophron and Melissa. We need 
only to note further that this rigid ruler or bloodthirsty murderer 
is in other legends ranked among the seven wise men of HeUas,. 
and that from this point of view he is represented as compelling- 
his subjects to support themselves by honest industiy and to 
make a report of their means of livelihood. These tales are but 
samples of the stories related of the Hellenic despots generally^ 
It is strange that, while the general course of developement from 
oligarchy to despotism, and from despotism through oligarchy 
to democratic rule, is perfectly clear, the history of individual 
despots should have come down to us in forms so fragmentary 
and distorted with a colouring so unreal and deceptive. That 
the government of these despots and oligarchs secured to 
their cities for the time a large amount of wealth and power,, 
although it may have hastened their decay or their downfall,. 
there is no reason to doubt ,• and with this conclusion we must 
-fe content 
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OHAMEE VIL 

THE IKTBULBOTCAL XXHTOATION OF THE GBSBKS. 

Is the historical agifli Athens stands pre-eminent ahoye all the 
states or oities whoia people helonged to the Ionic stock. But 
before we reaob iiiese ages the glory of the Ionic name had in 
great part pMsed away. The time had been when all the Ionian 
tribes icgaided as an honourable title the name by which the 
Greeki generally were known to the barbarian world of the 
Ebwt But the sons of Javan on the western coasts of Asia 
Minor and in many of the islands of the Egean sea had faUen 
under the power of local despots or of the Lydian kings, and 
with these had been brought under the harsher yoke of the 
Persian monarch ; and the Western lonians, and more especially 
the Athenians, no longer cared to be distinguished by the name. 
The Athenians, indeed, still delighted in being known as the 
men of the violet crown ; but they had probably f oigotten that 
in the times of the despots and the oligarchs the power of 
Athens was eclipsed by that of many cities which in the days 
of her own greatness had almost vanished from the political 
stage. 

The prosperity of these cities belongs to that golden age of 
the Ionic race in which Delos was a centre of attraction not 
less brilliant than Olympia became for all the Hellenic tribes. 
Here in the craggy island where Fhoibos was bom and to which 
after his daily wanderings he returned with ever-fresh delight, 
were gathered at the end of each fourth year the noblest and 
the most beautiful of the children of men. Here, as he looked 
on the magnificent throng of women whose loveliness could 
nowhere be matched and of men unsurpassed for splendour of 
form and strength of nerve, the spectator might weU fancy that 
he gazed on beings whom age and death could never touch. 
But in the days of Thucydides the glowing descriptions of the 
blind old bard of Chios are those of a time which had long 
since passed away. 

The conquests of the Lydian kings first broke up the Ionic, 
society, and their downfall left the Egean waters open to the 
Phenician fleets of the Persian despots *, andthu&\k<d ^^'^\<ss^ 
ennobling' mftuences of the gathering at DeVoa ig»»^\ icirt ^^ 
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time away. The genius of Athens had as yet been very par- 
tially called forth^ and at the Peloponnesian Olympia there was 
neither that free mingling of men and women which is one of 
the red^ming features of the so-called heroic age, nor that 
rivalry of art and poetry in which the bard of the Delian hymn 
expresses so keen an interest. Far ren^ved^ not only as an 
inland city but by its position in the western comer of the 
Peloponnesos, from all danger of attack by Persian fleets, 
Olympia rose to greatness as the glory of Belos waned. 

But however vivid might be the glow of Hellenic or Pan- 
Hellenio sentiment at Eleusis or Olympia, it left untouched the 
veneration paid to the city as the first and the final unit of 
human society, and in no way interfered with the local jealousies 
and the strifes of towns which challenged for their quarrels the 
high-sounding title of wars. So far Uierefore as there was a 
common national feeling and any national action among Greeks, 
it was created and kept alive by influences with which their 
political tendencies were in complete antagonism. Happily the 
ambition of the Persian kings awakened in some of the Hellenic 
tribes feelings more generous than the selflsh and brutal instincts 
which arrested the growth of Thrakians, Aitolians and Epeirots; 
but it is obvious that the ill-organized resistance made in fact 
by Athens and Sparta would have been no resistance at all, if 
they had not been so far educated as to value their national life 
above the mere independence or wealth of their own cities. 

This education even before the days of Peisistratos was of 
a very complex kind. The great festivals supplied a constant 
incentive to genius, and the activity awakened in one direction 
led by a necessary consequence to greater energy in another. 
Along with the poet, the sculptor, and the painter the orator was 
daily attaining to wider power; but the eloquence even of 
Themistokles was necessarily directed first and chiefly to pro- 
moting the individual interests of Athens. Art cannot be thus 
selfish ; and the sense of beauty, springing as it did from a 
thoroughly patient and truthful observation of fact, was com- 
bined with the possession of a conunon treasure of poetry, 
lin k ing together by a national bond tribes which could never be 
schooled into our notions of political union. 

But beyond the province of the poet, the rhetorician, and 

the statesman, there lay a boundless field in which the Greek 

^rst dared to drive bis plough; and the very fact that this 
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attempt was made, at the cost of whatever failures or delusions, 
marked the great chasm between the thought of the Eastern' 
and the Western Aryans, and insured the growth of the science 
of modem Europe. The Greek found himself the member of 
a human sodety with definite duties and a law which both 
•challenged, and conunended itself to, his obedience. But if the 
thought of this law and these duties might set him pondering 
on the nature and source of his obligations, he was surroimded 
by objects which carried his mind on to inquiries of a wider 
compass. He found himself in a world of everlasting change. 
The day gave place to night ; the buds and germs put forth in 
the spring ripened through summer into fruits which were gath-> 
ered in autumntide, and then the earth fell back into the sleep 
&om which it was again roused at the end of winter. By day 
the sun accomplished his journey in calm or storm across the 
wide heaven ; and by night were seen m3rriads of lights, some 
like motionless thrones, others moving in intricate courses. 
Sometimes living fires might leap from the sky with a deafening 
roar, or the earth might tremble beneath their feet and swal- 
low man and his works in its yawning jaws. Whence came all 
these wonderful or terrible things ? What was the wind which 
crashed among the trees, or spoke to the heart with its happy 
and heavenly music ? These and a thousand other questions 
were all asked again and again, and all in one stage of thought 
received an adequate answer. The subject was one which ad- 
mitted of no doubt, and the system thus gradually raised had 
the solemn sanction of religion. This system was the mytholo- 
gical, and it was marked by this special feature, that it never 
was, and never could be, at a loss for the solution of any diffi- 
culty. All things were alive, most things were conscious beings ; 
and aU the phenomena of the universe were but the actions of 
these personal agents. Such a belief as this might seem to ^ve 
a dangerous scope to utterly capricious agents ; but even here 
the theological explanation was forthcoming. There was a fixed 
and orderly movement of the sun through the sky, a stately 
march of the stars across the nightly heavens ; but this was 
because the great Zeus ruled over all, and all were his obedient 
or unwilling servants. The movements of some were penal; 
with others they were the expression of gladness and joy. The 
stars and the clouds were the exulting dauceift ^Vo c^sj^*^^ 
their cymbals Tovmd the craMe of Zeus *, tlie svm. ^«a ^<& V<st^ 
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compelled to go his weaiy round for the children of men, or 
\!rudfied daily on his blazing wheel; or condemned to heave to 
the summit of the heaven the stone which thence rolled down 
to the abyss. This system might be developed to any extent ; 
but it amounts to nothing more than the assertion that all 
phenomena were the voluntary or involuntary acts of individual 
agents. Its weak point lay in the forming of cosmogonies. It 
might be easy to say that the great mountains and the mighly 
sea^ that Erebos and Nighty were all the children of Chaos ; but 
whence came Chaos P Li other words, whence came all things F 
The weakest attempt to answer this question marked a revolu- 
tion in thought ; and the man who first nerved himself to the 
effort achieved a task beyond the powers of Babylonian and 
Egyptian priests with all their wealth of astronomical observa- 
tions. He began a new work and he set about its accomplish- 
ment by the application of a new method. Henceforth the 
object to be aimed at was a knowledge of things in themselves^ 
and the test of the truth or the falsity of the theory mnat be 
the measure in which it explained or disagreed i^tili ascer- 
tained facts. His first steps, and the steps of many who should 
come after him might be like the painful and uncertain totterings 
of infants ; but the human mind had now begun the search for 
truth, and the torch thus lit should be handed down from Thales 
to Aristarchos, and from Aiistarchos to Galileo, Copernicus, and 
Newton. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

HELLAS 8P0BADIKE. 



At the beginning of the historical age we find the whole of the 
Feloponnesos with the islands of the Egean sea and the lands 
lying between the ranges of Pindos and the Corinthian gulf in 
the possession of tribes claiming the common title of Hellenes. 
Beyond these limits lay a vast number of Hellenic cities in 
countries which contained among their inhabitants tribes either 
non-Hellenic or barbarian. Hellas thus became a land which 
had no borders, for, inserting itself in wedgelike fashion amongst 
indifferent or hostile races, it was foimd on the banks of the 
Tanais and under the ranges of the Caucasus, on the mouth of 
the Hhone and the eborea of Spain. At Trapezous (Trebizond) 
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and Sinope^ in Massalia (Marseilles), Aleria, and the Iberian 
Zakynthos (Saguntum) were seen societies of men who in 
language and religion, in manners and in forms of thought 
acknowledged some common bond; and the citizen of th& 
Tanric Ohersonesos or the Scythian Olbia, although he might 
know nothing of our modem national life, might yet take prid& 
in the thought that he belonged to a people which stood in the 
front ranks of mankind. But if the Hght of Greek ciyiHsatioiL 
shed some lustre eyen on these distant settlements, it shone out 
with full splendour in the magnificent cluster of cities which 
lined the eastern shores of the Egean sea, and gave to the south- 
em portion of the Italian peninsula its name of Megald Hellas 
(Magna GrsBcia). 

Whatever may be the precise order in which the Hellenic 
colonies in Sicily were founded, the great prosperity which they 
enjoyed for generations preceding the despotism of Peisistratos- 
at Athens is beyond question. These new communities were 
established in a land of smgular fertility, the resources of which,, 
especially in its eastern and southern portions, had never been 
systematically drawn out ', and, unlike the Greek communities. 
oi. Asia Minor or Africa, the Sicilian colonies soon acquired 
sufficient strength to insure the failure of any attacks upon 
them by neighbouring populations. 

But great as were tiie attractions of Sicily, those of the 
neighbouring peninsula were far greater. On either side of the^ 
mountain range which forms its backbone magnilicent forests 
rose above valleys of marvellous fertility, and pastures green in 
the depth of sunmier sloped down to plains which received the 
flocks and herds on the approach of winter. The exuberance 
of this teeming soil in wine, oil, and grain veiled the perils- 
involved in a region of great volcanic activity. This mighty 
force has in recent ages done much towards changing the face 
of the land, while many parts have become unhealthy and 
noxious which in the days of Thucydides had no such evil 
reputation. When we allow for the effects of these causes and 
subtract further the results of misgovemment, if not of anarchy,, 
extended over centuries, we may form some idea of the wealth 
and splendour of southern Italy in the palmy days of Kroton 
and Sybaris, of Thourioi, Siris, Taras and Metapontion. 

Whether planted earlier or later than the ^vsCiMia. %^VO«s- 
ments, these ItaliAn coloim^ soon attained to o^ i^'c ^^^\^^' 
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prosperity. Their donuBion extended from sea to sea ; but 
i^heir predominance "^as secured much less hy force than by 
the influence of that civilisation which had been moulded by 
the poetiy, the worship, the tribal, and in a certain sense 
national, festivals of the mother country. 

We might have supposed that the point from which all the 
.ships sailing from the Peloponnesos struck off across the open 
water to the Italian peninsula would have been chosen as the 
spot for the earliest settlement in this direction ; but Korkyra 
is said to have been colonised about the same time as the SiciHan 
Syracuse. The stem and nigged mountain country which on 
the main land rises to the magnificent Akrokeraimian range 
furnished, it is true, no great attraction for Hellenic colonists ; 
but Korl^a with its broad plains and fertile valleys might 
have satisfied emigrants who had not been accustomed to the 
Tich soil of Messen^. Severed from the main land by a strait 
At its northern end scarcely wider than that of Euripos, it still 
had the advantage of an insular position against attack from 
without, while its moderate size, not exceeding forty miles in 
length by half that distance in width, involved none of the 
difficulties and dangers: of settlement on a coast line with 
barbarous and perhaps hostile tribes in the rear. Here it 
might be thought that a colony would have grown up which 
we might class among the most peaceful of Hellenic commu- 
nities : here in fact grew up perhaps the most turbulent, if not 
the most ferocious, of Greek societies. Alliance with Athens 
did little to soften the violence of theilr passions ; and the rapid 
developement of the feud between the Korkyraian colony and 
the mother city of Corinth may be attested by the tradition 
that the first naval battle of the Greeks was fought by the 
fleets of these two cities. 

In spite of their jealousies joint colonists from Corinth and 
Korkyra foimded the settlement of Anaktorion at the southern 
•entrance of the AmbraMan gulf. Another joint colony was 
founded at Leukas, now Santa Maura, which became an 
island when, in the fourth century B.C., the Leukadians cut 
through the narrow isthmus between the city and the main 
land. The joint foundation of the two northernmost Greek 
settlements on the Epeirotic coast had more important re- 
sults in the later history of Greece. These two Korkyraian 
colomea were founded the one at Apollonia on the mouth of 
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the A60S about sixty miles north of Korkyra, the other at Epi- 
damnosy ahout the same distance still further north, -with tiie 
^Corinthian Fhalios as Oikistes^ or Settler. Oorinth had thus a- 
technical right of interference in their afiairs, and the exercise 
of this right was one of the alleged causes for the outbreak 
of the Feloponnesian war. 

Between the coast extending from Leukas to Bouthroton 
(opposite the northernmost promontory of Korkyra) and the 
mountain range of Pindos lay a number of tribes, some of 
which were regarded as belonging in some sort to the Hellenic- 
stocky while otiiers were looked upon as mere barbarians. Of 
these tribes the most reputable were the Akamanians, who, 
though they preyed upon each other, met together near the- 
Amphilochian Argos to settle their disputes, and, though they 
tended their flocks with arms in their hands, lacked the deep 
cunning and treachery which gave to their brutal Aitolii^ 
neighbours a decided advantage oyer them. 

The tribes which lay to the north of the Akamanian terri- 
tory were known to the southern Greeks under the common 
term Epeirotai, or people of the main land : among themselves 
they were distinguished as Chaonians, Thesprotians, Molossians^ 
or by other names. 

Beyond these Epeirotic tribes stretched to the north and 
the east, from the Hadriatic to the Euxine seas, a vast region 
inhabited by races more or less nearly akin to each other, and 
all perhaps having some affinity with the ruder Hellenic clans. 
Of these tribes the most prominent are the Blyrians, Makedo- 
nians, and Thrakians, each of these being subdivided into- 
several subordinate tribes, and all exhibiting characteristics 
common to the inhabitants of countries whose physical features 
present an effectual barrier to political union and the life of 
cities. More fortunate in their soil and in the possession of 
comparatively extensive plains watered by the Erigon, the- 
Haliakmon, and the Axios, the Makedonians, although in th& 
time of Herodotos they had not yet extended their conquests ta 
the sea, were still fjEir in advance of their neighbours. 

A few generations after the time of Herodotos the Make- 
donians were to be lords of Hellas and almost of the world ^^ 
but in his own day they were not the most formidable of tha 
tribes to the north of the Kambounian bills. In'Vna'Vi^'&i ^'Sr. 
Thrakians might with even naoderate poweia oi cois^Tayaioss^ 
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carry everything before them ; hut there was no fear of such 
united action on the part of these tattooed savages^ whose roving 
and desultory warfare was only once interrupted by the abortive 
expedition of the Odryaan Sitalkes. The Thrakian was a mere 
Tuffian who bought his wives, allowed his children to herd 
ix)gether like beasts, and then sold them into slavery. 

The coast line of the regions occupied by these savages was 
dotted with Hellenic settlements. Foremost in the enterprise 
was, it is said, the Euboian city of Ohalkis, which had founded 
the earliest colony in Sicily ; and the whole of the country south 
of a line drawn between Therm^ and Stageiros received the 
name of Chalkidike in attestation of her activity. This territory 
of OhaUddike is cut off from the country to the north by a 
Tange of mountains sloping down to two of the three peninsulas 
v^hich run out into the sea between the Thermaic and the Stiy- 
monic gulfs. On the easternmost of these projections calle 
Akte the magnificent mass of Athos, casting its shadow as far 
as the island of Lemnos, rises sheer from the coast to a height 
•exceeding six thousand feet. The intermediate peninsula, though 
thickly wooded like that of Akt^, still has more of open groimd ; 
and on these spaces rose among other Chalkidian dties the 
towns of Tor6nl near the end of the peninsula and of Olynthos 
at the head of the Toronuc gulf. At the neck of the third or 
Pallenian peninsula stood the Corinthian city of Potidaia, while 
the peninsula itself contained Ski6nS, Mende, Sane, and other 
towns. 

The opening of Egjrpt to Greek trade by Psammitichos 
gave that impulse to Hellenic colonisation in Africa which 
Taised up to the east of the great Syrtis a city not imworthy 
to be the rival of Carthage. Placed on a mountain terrace 
nearly two thousand feet in height, and commanding from a 
distance of ten miles a vast sweep of the sea, KyrSnS had in 
the loftier hills which rose behind it a source of wealth more 
precious than the richness of the most fertile soiL With water 
«ven poor soils will yield marvellously under an African sun ; 
and that boon, abundantly secured to KyrenS by the constant 
vapours and rains condensed and precipitated by these benefi- 
cent mountains, carried the colony to a height of prosperity 
reached by no other African city except the mighty Phenician 
colony of Oarthage. 

O^'bU great city bad been compelled to i^ut ^o^ni "Hftlleuic 
tcroacluaent in Africa. The same task awaited \i^T Vxi ^v£^^ 
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calling for greater efforts on her part and involTing a risk of 
more serious failure. 

But the riyalry of Oarthage had little effect in repressing 
those innate vices of the [Greek character which seemed to 
gain strength in new soil. The Greek colonies in Sicily exhibit 
generally the same transitions from oligarchical government to 
tyranny which mark the history of the parent country during 
tlie generations preceding the Persian wars. The great power 
and prosperity attained by many of these Greek cities in Sicily, 
in spite of everlasting feuds and frequent revolutions, furnish 
sufficient evidence of the extraordinary advantages which they 
enjoyed in the soil, the climate^ and the physical resources of the 
country. 

Among the despots who rose to power in these cities the 
most prominent was G^elon, despot of Syracuse, and virtually 
master of all Sicily east of a line drawn from the borders of 
Mess^e to those of Akragas. The efforts of this energetic 
leader had succeeded in pushing the Carthaginians back to the 
west of a line drawn between the Greek cities of Himera on 
the northern and Selinous on the south-western coast of the 
island. ^\Vithin this line the Carthaginians retained only the 
settlements of MotyS, Panormos, and Soloeis (Soluntum) ; and 
although their policy thus &r had been to avoid all wars, the 
rapid aggrandisement of Gelon made them fear that without a 
TigoTous effort they would lose their hold even on this western 
•comer of the island. 

We shall find that but little trust can be placed in the minute 
-details of the battles fought during the Persian war at Ther- 
mopylaiy Salanus, Plataia, or Mykal^. We are even less 
justified in giving credit to the narrative of the battle which, 
fought, it is said, on the very day of the %ht at Salamis, left 
Gelon, by the utter defeat of the Carthaginian Hanulkar, mas- 
ter, for tJie time, of all Sicily. Hamilkar, it is said, was never 
.seen again after the fight. The whole field was searched with 
minute care by the order of Gelon, but his body could not be 
found ; and Herodotos was inclined to put faith in an alleged 
Oarthaginian tradition that during the battle Hamilkar stood 
by a huge altar on which he was sacrificing whole beasts as 
rictims, and that on seeing the day going against him ha 
leaped into the consuming fires. The histomn «ji^ ^"dX* \3^& 
conntrymfiQ TBised monuments to his meuLOiy Viv ^ ^cs^x 
colonies aa well as m Oarthage itself and woxabi^^^^ '^^co. ^a ^ 
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god. If this be true, it is of itself conclusive evidence that his 
defeat was not so overwhelming as his enemies would have it,, 
and that on the day of battle the general did something more 
than roast flesh to appease the hunger of Moloch. It was not 
the habit of Carthaginians to venerate men who brought their 
country to the verge of ruin. 

If the defeated Hamilkar was worshipped by his countrymen, 
the victorious Gelon deserved at least equal honours. He tea 
was venerated as a hero, when a few months after his great 
triumph he died of dropsy. After his death the history of the 
Greek cities in Sicily falls back into the old round of &ction, 
revolution, and war ; and in eighteen years his dynnsty had 
become a thing of the past. We have now to see how and 
with what results, on soil not much more promising at the firsts 
the seeds of law, order, and freedom were sown at Athens. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EASLY CONSTITUnOITAL HISTOET OP ATHENS. 

LiEE the constitution of England, the full developement of 
Athenian democracy was the work of ages. Like the English, 
constitution, it was also the fruit of long and arduous struggles, 
slowly ripened as the people awoke more and more to that 
consciousness of law and order which can be fully awakened 
only among inen who feel that the law which they obey is 
their own law and that they obey it because it aims more and 
more at being in accordance with a justice and righteousness- 
higher than that of man. 

The undoubted existence down to the time of Eleisthenes 
(a period preceding by only a few years the battle of Marathon) 
of a subdivision by clans and houses takes us back, as we have* 
already seen, almost to the earliest form of himian society*. 
Whatever may have been the origin and meaning of the names 
which have been variously assigned to the Athenian tribes, the 
evidence already reviewed (Chapter II.) seems to leave it certain 
that the point of starting was from the house or family upwards, 
and not from the larger division downwards. We have here 
in fact the same growth as that of the English families into> 
tiiJdn^a, hundreda, and shires — a ^vision w\ncla. i^i^ceded and 
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survived the aeveral kingdoms into wbich the country was from 
time to time parcelled out Nor can we question that the 
principle underlying this grouping was one of blood and of 
religion, which could take no reckoning of those who were not 
sprung from the same stock. 

We are still on doubtful ground when we come to the story 
of the settlement of Attica as related by Thucydides. Of the 
Theseus who is said to have made Athens the seat of a central 
goyemment which superseded the independent action of a set 
of voluntarily confederated boroughs or cities, our knowledge 
comes only from the stories which tell us of his marvellous 
childhood, of the discovery of his father*s weapons under the 
great stone, of Ms battle with the Minotauros and his stealing 
of Helen, the fatal sister of the Dioskouroi. Still, although we 
may not regard the narrative as history, we are not firee to say 
that no such change ever took place. It is far more likely that 
it did ; and if it be historical, this consolidation of the Attic 
Demoi into a single state would answer to the gradual absorp- 
tion of the several English kingdoms under the sovereignty of 
the chiefs of Wessex. 

But every confederation implies a council; and Aryan 
history generally furnishes ample evidence that the several 
combinations of families into a tribe ^nd of tribes into a city 
would result in a subordination of the councils representing 
the clans and houses to the great council of the state. This 
council at Athens was that of Areiopagos, known at first simply 
as BoulS, the Council, which vnth the magistrates included in 
it inherited the large and undefined powers belonging of right 
first to the master of the family, then to the chief of the dan, 
and lastly to the king. 

The whole course of Athenian history seems to attest the 
g^radual restriction of the powers of this body, which continued 
to retain its jurisdiction in cases of homicide long after it had 
been deprived of its legislative and administrative functions. 
The basis of its power was distinctiy religious, and the power 
itself was necessarily exercised inflexibly. It was not com- 
petent for the Areiopagos to draw distinctions between the 
guilt of one homicide and that of another. There could be but 
one doom for all who were judged guilty of having shed blood, 
whether they might plead accident by way of exc\iaft, at ^0%^^ 
provocation bj way of palliating the offence. T\i"& 'Viwt^^^^ <^^ 
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the Drakonian laws has passed into a proverb ; but if we give 
credit to the tradition, it was a movement in the way of lenity, 
not of severity, when Drakon made the distinctions demanded 
by equity, and ordained that the court of the Ephetai, fifty-one 
in number, should, sit in different places to adjudicate in differ- 
ent cases of homicide according to their complexion or to the 
plea urged by the criminal. 

That the rule of the Eupatrids exercised through this 
coimcil and the College of Archons would be both harsh and 
irksome, is no more than what we might expect; and it was 
as likely that efforts to control or change it might come from 
those who wished to set up a despotism as from those who 
wished to introduce a democracy. Of the attempt of Kylon to 
seize the Akropolis, as it is said, for the former purpose, the 
chief importance lies in the use made of it by the Spartans to 
counteract the influence of Perikles before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, as it had been employed in like sort against 
Eleisthenes. It is as likely that a vain attempt to erect a 
despotism should have been made by Kylon as that the ex- 
ploit should have been achieved by Peisistratos. But the story 
itself is told with singular contradictions. In the more full 
report of Thucydides, Kylon, aided by his fSather-in-law Thea- 
genes, tyrant of Megara, succeeds in occupying the Akropolis, 
and is foiled only by a lack of the food needed to withstand 
a long siege, the blockade being entrusted to the nine archons, 
who at that time had virtually, we are told, the whole admi- 
nistration of the state. But according to this version Kylon 
and his brother escaped, and only his followers were slain in 
violation of the pledges given. In short, with such evidence as 
we have before us, we cannot safely accept more than the feet of 
the conspiracy and its feilure ; nor, although in its details the 
tradition is manifestly imtrustworthy, can we question that 
in the opinion of the people the Alkmaionids were permanently 
tainted for their bad faith in this affair. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ATHENS, Aim THE 80L0NIAN LEGTBLATIOST. 

With the name of Solon are associated some of the most 
momentous changes ever made in Athenian or in any other 
polity ; and even for some details in his work we have indis- 
putable evidence in the fragments of his poems which have 
been preserved to us. 

The chief interest of his life centres in the social condition 
of the Athenian people. If Drakon did something to soften 
the indiscriminate severity of the court of Areiopagos, no 
heed, it would seem, was taken of the frightful sufferings of 
the classes who were excluded from all share in the govem- 
ment. If we confine ourselves to the words of Solon, we have 
before us the &ct that the men who exercised power in the 
state were giulty of gross injustice and of violent robberies 
among themselves, while of the poor many were in chains and 
had been sold away even into foreign slavery. Nay, in the 
isdignant appeal which, after carrying out his reforms, Solon 
addresses to Ge Melaina, the Black Earth, as a person, he 
speaks of the land itself as having been in some way inslaved, 
and as being now by himself set free by the removal of bounda- 
ries which had been fixed in many places. 

These boundaries were simply the landmarks which, whe- 
ther in Attica or in Latiuni, and throughout the Aryan world 
or even beyond its limits, it was sacrilege to touch. They 
represented those ancient patriarchal rights which received 
their whole sanction from religion. That the greater part of 
the Athenian soil was marked off by these landmarks, is 
asserted by Solon himself. In other words, the Eupatrids 
were still the lords of almost all the land ; and thus we have 
on the one side a few heads of families who might in the 
strictest sense of the term be spoken of as despots, and on the 
other the dependents who trembled before them but who were 
suffered to draw their livelihood from the soil on condition of 
paying a fixed part of the produce to the lord. It can scarcely 
be doubted that even this fixed payment mackE & oXib^ ior^^x^ 
in the condition of the labourer who had started n^xSiouX. «^«t^ 
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this poor seinl)lance of right. It was, however, a mere sem- 
blance, after all. So long as he could comply with the teimB 
imposed on him, he might remain nominally firee ; but his real 
state was not changed. The lord might demand a laiger por- 
tion of the produce ; or a hard season might leave him unable 
to pay even the sixth part. In either case, he reverted neces- 
sarily to the servile state from which he had never been legally 
set free. 

If this be at all a true picture of the condition of Attica 
in the days of Solon, it was obviously impossible that things 
could go on indefinitely as they were. One of two results 
must follow under such circumstances. Either the half-eman- 
cipated peasant must become a free owner of the soil, or 
he must fall back into his original subjection. Here, then, 
in dealing with grievances which every year must become 
less and less tolerable, Solon had abundant materials for his 
Seisachtheia or Belief Act ; and the measures which such a 
state of things would render necessary are precisely those which 
seem to be indicated by his words. From all lands occupied 
by cultivators on condition of yielding a portion of the produce 
he removed the pillars which marked the religious ownership 
of the Eupatrids, and lightened the burdens of the cultivators 
by lessening the amount of produce or money which hence- 
forth took the shape of a rent. In other words, a body of free 
labourers and poor landowners was not so much relieved of a 
heavy pressure,: as for the first time called into being. 

But Solon ^d more than redress existing wrongs. The 
tribes with their principle of religious association had remained 
thus &>r undisturbed ; but the greater part of the population was 
not included in any tribe, and it was clear that if the statesman 
wished to avail himself of the full powers and resources of the 
country, it was indispensably necessary to introduce a new 
classifid^tion which should take in all the free inhabitants of the 
land without reference to affinities of blood and be based wholly 
on property. The principle thus introduced was termed the 
timocratic, and its most important political result was that it 
excluded the poor Eupatrid from offices and honours for which 
richer citizens now became eligible who could lay no claim to 
the religious character of the old nobility. A further demo- 
cmtic element was introduced by the law which, while it con- 
£ned the archonship to members of the ncV^St eAaaa, left the 
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election of the archons to the Heliaiay or general council, which 
indnded not merely the men of the first three claases, but, as 
the Eupatrid would have termed them, the rabble of tbe fourth 
daas. ThiB law went even further, making the archons at the 
end of their year of office directly accountable to the public 
assembly and subject to an impeachment by it in case of mis- 
behaviour. 

Such, in the main, seems to have been the great work of 
Solon, a work aooomj^ished just at a time when attempts like 
those of Kylon or Peisistratos, if made at that moment, might 
have crashed for ever the rising freedom of Athens. But Solon 
himself scarcely more than laid the foundations, and it is a 
common error which ascribes to him deveiopements of the coih 
stitation belongiog to a time later even than that of Eleisthenes, 
The members of the fourth and by far the largest class of 
citiaens could have no further influence on the conduct of affairs 
than by the check, probably not always very effectual, which 
they exercised by electing the archons and examining them at 
the end of the year. Indeed, all that the Solonian reform had 
done was to exclude from the archonship tbe poor Eupatrid 
and to admit to it the non-Eupatrid of the first class, if he 
belonged to some tribe ; but no one who did not possess the 
religious title could hold office, and thus Solon left the consti- 
tution, as he found it, practically oligarchic. 

Over the sequel of the career of Solon the mists of oral 
tradition have gathered thickly. His work as a legislator was 
done ; but there remained the fear that others might destroy it 
or that he might be induced to impair it himself. He there- 
fore bound the Athenians, we are told, by solemn oaths that 
for ten years, or, as some said, for a hundred years, they would 
suffer no change to be made in his laws, and then, to make it 
impossible that this change should come from himself, be 
departed on the long pilgrimage which is associated with the 
names of other legislators as great as himself, though less 
historical. That he visited Egypt and Kypros (Cyprus) is 
proved by his own words ; but the time of the visit is imdeter- 
mined, and that he cannot have sojourned with Amasis, seems 
to be dear from the fact that the reign of Amasis began at 
least a generation after the legislation of Solon. Not more 
trustworthy chronologically is the exquisiteVj \i«i«v3A.SSMJL \ai^ 
which re^Htea the intercouTee of Solon witk li^ie 'L^^\«a. Vso^ 
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(Croesus) Kroieos. It is clear that in the belief of Herodotos Solon 
visited Sardeis not more than six or seven years before the fetU 
of the Lydian monarchy. The death of Atys which marked 
the turning-point in the unbroken happiness of Kroisos was 
followed, after two years only, by the war with the Persian 
Gyrus; and the catastrophe occurred scarcely less than fifty 
years after the legislation of Solon. 

The return of Solon to Athens was not to be followed by 
new reforms for the benefit of his countrymen. The tide had 
turned. In the struggle which ensued, Solon, it is said, fore- 
saw that Peisistratos must be the conqueror ; but he strove in 
vain to rouse the Athenians to combine against the tyranny 
with which they were threatened. To no purpose he stood in 
his armour at the door of his house, and he could but console 
himself with the thought that he had done his duty, and reply 
to those who asked on what he relied to save himself from the 
vengeance of his enemies, ' On my old age.' Peisistratos, as 
the story goes, did him no harm ; and the man who had done 
more than any who had gone before him to make his country^ 
free died in peace, full of years and with a fame which is the 
purer for the unselfishness which refused to employ for his 
own exaltation opportunities greater than any which fell to the 
lot even of Peisistiatos himself. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TTRANirr OP THE PEISISTRATIDAI. 

The success of Peisistratos is of itself sufficient evidence of 
the slow growth of the democratic spirit at Athens. He 
appeared, we are told, as the champion of the Hyperakrians or 
men of the hills, declaring that he had narrowly escaped from 
the hands of his enemies who had fallen upon him in the 
country. Pointing to the wounds, which he had inflicted on 
himself and on his mules, as attesting the truth of his tale, he 
prayed the people to grant him a body-guard to protect him 
against the weapons of the rival factions; and the disguise 
was finally thrown off when with their help Peisistrat-os seized 
the Akropolis, and Megakles with the Alkmaionids fled from 
the city. 
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Whateyer may be the value of these details, there is no 
Teason to question the general statement of Herodotos that, 
haying thus made himself master of Athens, Peisistratos ruled 
wisely and well, without introducing a single constitutional 
cLange. 

But he owed his power to the divisions among the people, 
and a coalition of the Pediaian and Paralian factions, in other 
words, of the men belonging to the plains and the sea-coast, 
was at once followed by his expulsion. But this success 
served only to renew and whet the strife of these parties, and 
MegaMes, as the head of the Paralians, offered to restore the 
exiled tyrant on the condition that the latter should marry the 
daughter of the Alkmaionid chief. The terms were accepted ; 
and to insure the assent and &vour of the people, the conspir- 
ators, it is said, obtained the services of a tall and beautiful 
woman of the Paionian tribe, whom they placed in full armour 
on a chariot, and then made proclamation to the citizens that 
they should welcome Peisistratos whom Ath^nS herself was 
bringing to her own AkropoHs. Hastening to the scene, they 
saw a majestic woman, about six feet high, and taking her at 
once to be the virgin goddess, gave her worship and received 
the despot. 

But the reconciliation of Megaldes with Lykourgos, the 
head of the so-called Pediaian faction, led to the second expul- 
sion of the tyrant, who, it is said, spent the next ten years 
chiefly in Eretria, aiding Lygdamis to establish his despotism 
in Naxos, and in some way or other helping Thebes and other 
dties. 

The story of his restoration implies a singular indifference 
and inactivi^ on the part of the Athenians. The invader occu- 
pied Marathon without opposition *, and when on his moving 
from that place the Athenians advanced against him, they 
allowed him to fall upon them while some were dicing, and 
others sleeping after their morning meal. The sons of the 
tyrant rode towards Athens, and telling the citizens what had 
happened, bade them go home. The order was placidly obeyed, 
and for the third time Peisistratos became master of IJie Akro- 
polis. 

He died tyrant of Athens, three and thirty years, it is aaid^ 
after the time of his laxat usurpation. His aoiiSj'BiY^Hfta ^^ 
TBpparcboB, followed, we are told, the exam.i^\© oi »oVsnfe\r3 «sA 
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moderation set by their father. But a personal wrong done by 
Hipparchos led, it is said, to a conspiracy by which Aiistogeiton 
and his friend Harmodios hoped to overthrow their despotism. 
These men with a few partisans determined to await the greater 
Panathenaic festival, being sure that on seeing the blow struck 
the main body of the citizens would hasten to join them. 
When the day came and the conspirators drew near to their 
work, they were astonished to see one of their number talking 
familiarly with Hippias, and then, supposing that their design 
was betrayed, determined that at least the man who had injured 
them should die. They found Hipparchos near the temple of 
the daughters of Leos, and there they MUed him. Aristogeiton 
for the moment escaped ; but Harmodios was slain on the spot 
by the guards of the murdered man. Tidings of the disaster 
were soon brought to Hippias, who was at the Eerameikos. With 
great presence of mind, he simply commanded the hoplites who 
with shields and spears were to take part in the procession to 
lay down their arms and go to a certain spot. The command 
was obeyed imder the notion that their general had something 
to say to them *, and the arms being seized by the mercenaries, 
all citizens found with daggers were set aside as sharing in the 
conspiracy. 

The death of Hipparchos and the circumstances which led 
to it warned Hippias that yet more disasters might be in store 
for him, and that he would do well to provide betimes against 
the evil day. His thoughts turned to IJie Persian king whose 
power after the fall of the Lydian monarchy had been extended 
to the shores of the Hellespont, and to whom the Athenian 
settlement at Sigeion had thus become tributary. In Sigeion 
then he thought that he might have a safe refiige, and in the 
Lampsakene despot he found a friend through whom he gained 
personal access to the Persian king. 

While Hippias was thus guarding himself against possilde 
disasters, the intrigues of the Alkmaionids were preparing the 
way for the expulsion which he dreaded. The Amphiktyonio 
Council had determined that the temple of Belphoi, which had 
been accidentally burnt, shoiuld be restored at the cost of three 
hundred talents, about 115,000/. of our money, one fourth por- 
tion of this to be contributed by the Delphians tiiemselves. When 
At \&ng€ti the money was gathered together, the Alkmaionids 
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who took the contract executed the work with greater sumptu- 
OTlsness than the contract specified, and thus won for themselves 
the gratitude of the Delphians, which was heightened by fur- 
ther g^ifts bestowed on the condition that to aU Spartans who 
might consult the oracle the answer should be returned by the 
Pythia or priestess, ' Athens must be set &ee.' Wearied out 
by the repetition of this command, the Spartans sent an army 
which lanided at Phaleron, only to be defeated by Sppias, who 
had been forewarned of their coming. 

The attempt was, however, repeated on a larger scale under 
the Spartan kmg Kleomenes, who shut up Hippias within the 
Pelaagic wall. But he had no idea of a permanent blockade, 
and the besieged were well provided with food. A few days 
more would have seen the departure of the Spartan force, when 
an accident brought the matter to an issue. The children of 
Hippias were taken in the attempt to smuggle them out of the 
country. The tables were effectually turned, and for the re- 
covery of his children Hippias agreed to leave Attica within 
five dJays. Thus, after the lapse of fifty years from the establish- 
ment of the first tyranny of Feisistratos, the last despot of his 
house betook himself to the refuge which he had prepared on 
the banks of the Scamandros ; and a pillar on the Akropolis set 
forth for the execration of future ages the evil deeds of the 
dynasty and the names of all its members. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THB BEF0BM8 OF KLEI8THENE8. 



Thb outward forms of the Solonian constitution underwent, we 
are told, little or no change under the dynasty of Peisistratos. 
By that constitution, which made proper^ the title to citizen- 
ship, and insured to the poorest the right of voting in the 
Ebklesia^ or general assembly, a shock had been given to the 
religious sentiment which invested the Eupatrids with an 
incommunicable dignity. But Solon had not interfered with 
the religious constitution of the tribes, phratriai, and houses ; 
and all that the main body of the people had to do was to elect 
the archons and the senate from the membei^ oi \)[i<& '^\xi!cs\As^ 
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tribes, and exercise a feeble judicial power on magistrates going 
out of office. 

With the expulsion of Hippias the Solonian laws, nominally 
at least, resumed their force. But the first iact which comes 
before us is a renewal of the strife which it was the object of 
the Solonian constitution to put down — ^the contending parties 
being the Alkmaionid Kleisthenes, who was popularly credited 
with the corruption of the Delphian priestess, and I^oras the 
son of Tisandros. The causes of the quarrel between them are 
not specified ; but when we read that the defeated Kleisthenes 
took the people into partnership, or rather made conunon cause 
with the Demos, and that his first act was to substitute new 
tribes in place of the old, we feel that the contest went to the 
very foundations of social order and government. 

If there be any truth in the accounts which we have re- 
ceived of the Solonian constitution, the fourth class contained 
practically not only all those whose annual income fell short 
of 200 drachmas, but all (no matter what their wealth) who 
were not members of phratriai or tribes. To such men wealth, 
while it added to their civil burdens, brought no political 
privileges; and the influx of strangers, allured by Athenian 
commerce, was constantly increasing the numbers of a clafls 
which already contained by far the larger portion of the popu- 
lation. Many of these men would be among the most intelligent 
and enterprising in the land ; and the discontent with which 
they would regard their exclusion from all civil offices would 
be a serious and growing danger to the state. Nor could 
Kleisthenes fail to see that if he wished to put out a fire which 
was always more than smouldering and might at any time burst 
into furious flame, he must strike at the root of the religious 
organizalion which rendered all true political growth im- 
possible. There was nothing left but to do away with the 
religious tribes as poHtical units, and to substitute for them a 
larger number of new tribes divided into cantons taking in the 
whole body of the Athenian citizens. 

Such a change, although it might, as the Kleisthenean pro- 
posal did, leave the houses and phratries untouched as religious 
societies founded on an exclusive worship, would be regarded 
by the conservative Eupatrid as virtually a death-blow to the 
aid faith. Nothing more is needed to explain the vehement 
opposition oflsagoraSf nor can we weW a\o\^ \*Taa <ionclusion 
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hat it was the proposal of this change which roused his 
utagomsm, and that it was not the rivalry of Isagoras which 
ed Kleisthenes to promulgate his scheme as a new method of 
nnning popularity. 

While the principle which avoided all unnecessary inter- 
erence with existing forms left a nominal existence to the 
iMttyes and Naukrariai, the consultative senate of Four Hundred 
VB8 done away. In the new council of Five Hundred, to which 
H citizens were eligible, each of the ten new tribes was repre- 
ented by fifty senators, who seem now to have been elected by 
ot. 

By the definition of Aristotle those only can be rightly 
tailed citizens who exerdse in their own persons a judicial as 
veil as a legislative power : and this judicial authority was ex- 
anded to all the dtizens by the constitution of the Heliaia, in 
ivhich six thousand persons, called Dikastai or jurymen, were 
dected annually by lot in the proportion of six hundred for 
lach of the ten tribes, one thousand of these being reserved to 
ill yacancies caused by death or absence among the remaining 
ive thousand, who were sub-divided into ten divisions or de- 
nuies, of five hundred each. 

In the discharge of their judicial functions each decury was 
regarded as the collective state, and, like the whole body of Six 
Fhonsand, was called the Heliaia. Thus each decision was the 
ledsion of the people, and from it there was no appeal. 

The law which made all citizens eligible to the archonship 
lealt the death-blow to the predominance of the Areiopagos. 
By the Solonian constitution this court remained strictly 
oligarchical, while during the usurpation of the Peisistratidai 
the archons by whom its numbers were recruited were neces- 
sarily mere creatures of the tyrant ; and so long as only the 
wealthy members of tribes could be elected to the office, the 
Ajeiopagos would continue to be the bulwark and garrison of 
oligarchy. But when its seats began to be filled with archons 
who had been chosen by lot, the safeguards of its ancient dignity 
were taken away, and it gradually became merely a respectable 
Gtssembly of average Athenian citizens. 

If these various reforms raised an effectual barrier against 
the abuse of political power whether by the tribes or the demol^ 
there remained a more formidable danger fToinLt\ie ON^r^^^xeo^ 
\jAxLeDce wbicb might he exercised by un&CTu.i9\Ao\\B Y!:i^vrA>M5N. 
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citizens. If the aliens, or slaTes (if any sucli there were) who 
had been admitted to citizenship, and the citizens generally of 
the poorest class who had been declared eligible to high offices, 
would find their interest in the new order of things, the changes 
welcomed by them would rouse no feelings but those of in^Ug- 
nationand hatred in the minds of the genuine Eupatrid oligarchs. 
For such men there would be an almost irreastible temptation 
to subvert the constitution £rom which they had nothing to 
expect but constant incroachments on their ancient priyileges; 
and if one like Peisistratos or Isagoras should give the signal 
for strife, the state could look to the people alone to TnaintBin 
the law. In other words, the only way to peace and order 
would lie through civil war, in which there would be everything 
to encourage the oligarch, and very little to inspirit their oppo- 
nents. The difficulty was met by an appeal to that sense of the 
sovereign authority of the people which was soon to make Athens 
pre-eminent alike among all Hellenic and non-Hellenic states*, 
and it was left to the citizens to decide, once perhaps in each 
year, by their secret and irresponsible vote, whether for the 
safety of the whole conununity one of the citizens should go 
for a definite period of years into an exile which involved 
neither loss of property nor civil infamy. But against the abuse 
even of this power the most jealous precautions were taken. 
No one could be thus punished by Ostracism, as it was termed, 
tmless at the least 6000 votes, or in other words the votes of 
one-fourth of the whole body of citizens, were given against him ; 
and it was expressly provided by the EJeisthenean constitution 
that apart from this secret vote of 6000 citizens no law should be 
made against any single citizen, unless that same law were made 
against all Athenian citizens. 

It was this constitution, with its free-spoken Ekklesia, its 
permanent Probouleutic senate, and its new militaiy organizar 
lion, which Isagoras determined, if it were possible, to over- 
throw. Feeling that his resources at Athens were inadequate 
to the task, he appealed to his friend the Spartan king Kleomenes, 
who availed himself of the old religious terrors inspired by the 
curse pronounced on the Alkmaionidai for the death of Kylon 
or his adherents more than a himdred years before. This terror 
was still so great that Kleisthenes with many Athenian citizens 
was constrained to leave Athens. After his departure EJeo- 
joaenes drove out seven hundred fjEumlies whoee n&mi&s had been 
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funiished to him by leagoras. In his next step he encountered 
an unexpected opposilion. The Council of Five Hundred re-> 
fused to be diseolYed, and the Spartan king with Isadoras and 
his adherents took refuge in the Akropolis. But he had no 
means of withstanding a blockade, and on the third day he agreed 
to leaye the city with his Spartan force. The departure of 
Kleomenes was followed by the restoration of Eleisthenes and 
the seyen hundred exiled families ; but impelled by the convic- 
ticm that between Sparta and Athens there was a deadly quarrel, 
the Athenians made an effort to anticipate the intrigues of 
Hippias, and sent an embassy to Sardeis to make an independent 
alliance with the Perdan king. The enyoys on being admitted 
to the presence of Artaphemes were asked who they were and 
where they Hyed, and were then told that Dareios would admit 
them to an alliance on their giving him earth and water. To 
this demand of absolute subjection the envoys gave an assent 
which was indignantly repudiated by the whole body of Athenian 
citizens. 

But Kleomenes had not yet laid aside the hope of punishing^ 
the Athenians. On his retreat from the city he took the road 
which led him by Plataia, a small Boiotian town about thirty 
miles distant from Athens. This town the Thebans claimed as 
their latest colony ; but the Plataians, who were probably un- 
willing subjects, availed themselves of the presence of Kleomenes- 
to surrender themselves and their city on condition of being 
admitted among the allies of Sparta. For the Spartans he felt 
that the aUiance had no attraction and must be a source of 
annoyance and trouble ; but he was not unwilling to suggest a 
step which should transfer this annoyance to Athens and lead 
perhaps to a series of wars between that city and the Theban 
confederacy. The distance of Sparta was alleged as a reason 
why the Plataians should look out for nearer allies ; and the 
Athenians were named as those who were best able to help them. 
The counsel was followed, and Plataia became the ally of 
Athens. 

Foiled for the time in his efforts, Kleomenes was not cast 
down. Regarding the Kleisthenean constitution as a personal 
insult to hhnself, he was determined that Isagoras should be 
despot of Athens. With this view he gathered a force from 
all parts of Peloponnesos and marched to EiVeusia V\^ w\^irc£^ 
from "whic^ he carefully concealed the purpose oi^'fe c»xd:^«^^* 
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The appearance of the Athenians, and possibly the tidings of a 
Boiotiiui invasion of Attica on the north, taught them what 
this purpose was ; and EJeomenes found that his opponents were 
not confined to the Eleisthenean council of Five Hundred. The 
Corinthians, confessing that they had come on an unrighteous 
errand, went home, followed by the other Spartan king^ Demi^ 
ratos the son of Ariston. 

The Athenians were now free to turn their arms against 
their other enemies. They marched against the ChalMdians ; 
but as they fell in with the Boiotians who were hastening to 
their aid at the Euripos, they attacked these first, and haying 
inflicted on them a signal defeat, crossed on the same day into 
Euboia and won another great victory over the OhaUddians. 
The OhaUddians were Airther pimished. Four thousand Athe- 
nian settiers, who under the title of Klerouchoi retained all 
their rights as citizens, were placed on the lands of the wealthy 
ChalMdian owners called Hippobotai or horse-feeders, and 
served like the Roman ColonisB as a garrison in a conquered 
country. 

Such were the first-fruits of Athenian freedom. It was now 
clear to the Spartan king and to his countrymen that the Athe- 
nians would not acquiesce in the predominance of Sparta ; that 
if they retained their freedom, the power of Athens would soon 
become equal to their own ; and that their only safety lay in 
providing the Athenians with a tyrant. An invitation was, 
therefore, sent to Hippias at Sigeion, to attend a congress of 
the allies of Sparta, who were summoned to meet on the arrival 
of the exiled despot. . 

The address of the Spartans to the allies thus convoked was 
brief, after their fashion, and to the point It candidly confessed 
their folly in having been duped by the Pythia at Delphoi ; and 
not less candidly it besought the allies to help them in pun- 
ishing the Athenians and in restoring to Hippias the power 
which he had lost. Indignantly condemning this selfish and 
heartless policy, Sosikles, the Corinthian envoy, confessed the 
wonder which tiieir invitation to Hippias had excited at Corinth, 
and the still greater astonishment with which they now heard 
the explanation of a policy, in the guilt of which the Corinthians 
at least were resolved that they would not be partakers. The 
Spartan in this debate difiered from the Corinthian only in the 
cleameaB with which he saw that there waa tliiat in Athenian 
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locracy which, if not repressed, must prove fatal to the 
archical constitutions around it To this point the Corinthian 
. not yet advanced, and he could urge now as a sacred thing 
duty of not meddling with the internal affairs of an auto- 
Qous community. In the debates which preceded the out- 
ak of the Feloponnesian war the Corinthian deputies held a 
y different lai^age. Their eyes had been opened in the 
antime to the radical antagonism of the system in which every 
izen is invested with legislative and judicial powers, and the 
stem in which these powers are in the hands of an hereditary 
.trician caste. 

That the Corinthians would be brought to see this hereafter, 
as the gist of the reply made by Hippias. The time was 
oming, he said, in which they would find the Athenians a thorn 
1 their side. For the present his exhortations were thrown 
•way. The allies protested unanimously against all attempts to 
nterfere with the internal administration of any Hellenic city ; 
Old Sppias went back disappointed to Sigeion. 
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BOOK 11. 

THE STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA, AND THE GROWTH 
OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PEBSIAN EMFIBE T7NDEB CYBTTS klSTD KAHBYSES. 

The Persian king by whose aid Hippias hoped to recover hi» 
lost power was lord of a vast inheritance of conquest. Within 
the compass of a few years the kingdoms of the Medes^ the 
Lydians, and the Egyptians had been absorbed into the huge 
mass whose force was soon to be precipitated on the ill-cemented 
confederacy of the Hellenic tribes. If we follow the popular 
chronology^ Peisistratos made himself despot at Athens at the 
very time when Gyrus founded this great empire by the de- 
thronement of the Median Astyages. But the figure of Cyrus 
emerges only for a time from the cloud-land to which the earliest 
and the latest scenes of his life belong. 

In the version of the tale which Herodotos followed, he 
was the grandson of the Median king Astyages, who, frightened 
by a prophecy that his daughter's child will be his ruin, gives 
the babe on its birth to Harpagos with orders that it shall be 
forthwith slain. By the advice of his wife Harpagos, instead 
of killing the child, places it in the hands of one of the royal 
herdsmen, who carries it home. Finding that his wife has 
just given birth to a dead infant, the herdsman exposes the 
corpse, and brings up Cyrus as his own son. But his high 
lineage cannot be hidden. In the village sports the boy plays 
the king so well that a complaint is carried to Astyages ; and 
by the severe judge is found to be the child who had been 
doomed to die but who turns out to be the man bom to be a king. 
Astjagea la awe-struck ; but nevertheless he takes vengance on 
Sarpagos hy invitiDg him to a banquet at "w\nc\i ^iJaa -'wretched 
■02an /easts on the body of his own son, and^iia iewt^ote ^<5\fc\ 
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by the sootlisayers who tell him that the election of Gyrus as 
king by the village children has fulfilled the prophecy. Har- 
pagos, however, is resolved that there shall be a second and a 
more serious fulfilment ; and he drives Cyrus into the rebellion 
which ends in the dethronement of the despot. To achieve 
this end Cyrus, according to the notion of a historian who is 
thinking only of the inhabitants of a small canton, convokes 
the Persian tribes, and holds forth the boon of freedom, in 
other words, of immunity from taxation^ if they will break the 
Median yoke from oiF their necks. The conta»st of a banquet 
to which they are bidden after a day spent in severe toil so 
weighs with them, that they at once throw in their lot with 
Cyrus and presently change their state of oppression for the 
more agreeable power of oppressing others. 

The supremacy in Asia^ thus passed into the hands of a king 
whose chief strength lay in that comparatively small country 
which still bears the name of Fars or Farsistan ; and into the vast 
empire which he ruled there was now to be absorbed another 
kingdom which had grown up to great power and splendour on 
the west of the river Halys, the stream which, flowing from the 
Taurus range, discharges itself into the Euxine about sixty 
miles to the east of the Greek settlement of Sinope. 

This Lydian kingdom had grown up in a country inhabited 
by a number of tribes, between most or perhaps all of whom 
there existed some sort of affinity. These tribes, whatever may 
have been their origin, were spread over a region of whose love- 
liness Herodotos speaks with a proud enthusiasm. The beauly 
of climate, the richness of soil, and the splendour of scenery which 
made Ionia for him the most delightful of all earthly lands, were 
not confined to the exquisite valleys in which for the most part 
the Hellenic inhabitants of Asia Minor had fixed their homes ; 
and the only ditiwback even to the colder parts of this vast 
peninsula was that, while they yielded grain, fruits, and cattle, 
they would not produce the olive. Stretching in a south- 
westerly direction from the mouth of the Hellespont, the moun- 
tains of Ida, Gargaros, and Temnos form the southern boundary 
of the lands through which the Granikos, Aisepos, and Rhyn- 
dakos find their way into the Propontis or sea of Marmora. 
Striking to the southeast from Mount Temnos until it meets the 
range of Taurus runs a mountain chain which sends out to the 
southwest a series of ridges between w\Ac\i \i^ the most cel«- 
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brated plains of Asia Minor^ each watered by its own stream and 
its tributaries. Thus each between its mountain-walls^ the four 
streams, Ktukos, Hermos, Kaystros, and Maiandros (Meander), 
follow courses which may roughly be regarded as parallel, 
through lands than which few are richer in their wealth of 
historical association. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that of the dynasty of Lydian 
Mngs which came to an end with Kroisos (OrcBsus) we haye no 
contemporary history whatever. The Herakleid dynasty of 
Lydia ends with Kandaules of whom Herodotos speaks as 
known to the Greeks by the wholly different name of Myrtilos. 
Five centuries had passed away while these kings reigned in an 
uninterrupted succession of father and son until Kandaules, as 
Herodotos believed, fulfilled his destiny by insisting on ex- 
hibiting the unclothed form of his beautiful wife to his spear- 
bearer Gyges. His queen, discovering the trick, offers to Gyges 
the alternative of death or of life and marriage with herself 
when he shall have slain his master. 

For the murder of Kandaules thus brought about, the divine 
penalty, we are told by Herodotos, was to descend not on the 
head of Gyges but on that of Kroisos his fifth descendant, the 
last who should sit on his throne. The accession of Kroisos 
brings us to the last act in the drama. The heir of immense 
wealth and master of a stronghold, invulnerable as Achilleus, in 
the akropolis of Sardeis, living under the brightest of skies and 
amid the most beautiful of earthly scenes, Ejroisosis depicted as 
from the first animated by the ambition of being a happy man, 
and by the conviction that he had really attained to tiie state 
at which he aimed. 

It was the destiny of this magnificent sovereign to bring 
undet the yoke of the Persian king not merely the people who 
Iwd been subject to the rule of his forefathers, but the Hellenes 
ofthe eastern coast of the Egean. Although their conquest 
l>y Kroisos had wrought a momentous change in their position, 
they were now included in an empire still more vast which 
was at any time liable to the sudden and irreparable disasters 
which so firequently changed the face of the Asiatic world. K 
these Hellenes could so far have modified their nature as to 
combine with the decision and firmness of Englishmen, thelt 
imion might have broken ike power of Xerxes "beioTfe\i'& «^\3^^ 
set ioot OB the soil of Europe. But no danger co\)ii^ Vargt«a& csii 

b2 
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them the need of such a sacrifice as this ; and the whips ot 
Kroisos were therefore soon exchanged for the scorpions of the 
Persian despot. 

Splendid as is the drama which Herodotos brings before us 
in his narrative of the life of Kroisos, we have to remember 
that it is strictly a drama, arranged in accordance with a fixed 
religious idea, — ^a drama which admirably illustrates the popular 
sentiment of the age, but of which, if we regard it as belonging 
to the every-day world of fact, we know neither the motive 
nor the incidents. Impressive as the tale may be when re- 
garded as a parable, it can scarcely be said to have any other 
value. The very advice given by Sandanis at the outset of the 
struggle shows immistakeably how far we have v^andered from 
the regions of history. It is simply ludicrous to suppose that 
anyone could have represented to Kroisos the conquest of 
Persia as an enterprise in which he had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose, as Sandanis is said to have done. The con- 
queror of Media could not without absurdity be described as the 
ruler of a povertynstricken kingdom ; nor without even greater 
absurdity could Sandanis be said to thank the gods that they 
had not put into the minds of the Persians to go against the 
Lydians, when the whole course of the narrative implies that 
the one absorbing dread which oppressed Kroisos was the fear 
of that insatiable spirit of aggression which marks all Asiatic 
empires until they pass from robbery to laziness. 

But the task of preparing for the invasion of Persia or for 
the attack of the Persian king was not for Kroisos the beginning 
of troubles. In the warning of Solon that none might be called 
happy before his life was ended he saw the handwriting on the 
wjdl which foreboded the coming catastrophe. Thus far most 
things had gone well with him, and the dumbness of his youiiger 
son seemed as nothing to be set in the balance against ^e 
vigour of Atys the brave and fair, the pride and the hope of l&i 
life. But the word of the god had gone forth that^Atys must 
bd smitten by the spear and die. In vain Kroisos seeks by 
every means to prevent the threatened calamity. All weapons 
are put out of IJie lad's reach, and he is wedded to a maiden 
whose love may turn away his thoughts from any tasks in- 
volving the least danger. But there comes to the court of 
Kro28oa a suppliant who prays the king to give him shelter and 
absolve him Grom the gmlt of involuntary komiclde. Such a 
prayer was never made to Kroisos in vain*, wokjOi^^i'Mi'^^^ Ck^«t 
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suppliants came beseeching that At} s might be sent to hunt 
uid slay the boar which was ravaging their land, Adrastos, 
whose very name carried with it the omen of inevitable doom, 
is sent to guard the beautiful boy from the weapon which is 
Laden with his death. But the god spake of no other spear than 
that of Adrastos ; and when the Phrygian in his unutterable 
Bgony slays himself on the tomb of Atys, Kroisos owns that 
tlie instrument of the divine will is not to be condemned for a 
result over which he had no control. From his long and bitter 
mourning Kroisos is at length roused by the tidings of the fall 
of his brother-in-law Astyages : but before he enters on the task 
of avenging him, he resolves to have the counsel of the gods 
Eind further to test their oracles before he puts to them the 
^[ueslion; the answer to which shall determine him to fight out 
the quarrel or to lay it aside. 

The story goes on to tell us that the Delphian oracle and that 
of Amphiaraos were the only two which succeeded in convincing 
the Lydian king of their authority. Thus encouraged, he asked 
the Delphian god if he should march against the Persians and 
if he should get any others to help him in the war. The answer 
was that if he went against the Persians he would destroy a 
great power, and that he should find out the mightiest amoug 
the Hellenes and make them his friends. Still more pleased 
with this fancied assurance that he should throw down the 
kingdom of Gyrus, Kroisos besought the god for the third time, 
if his empire should last long. The priestess answered : 

* When a mule shall be king of the Medes, 

Then, light-footed Lydian, flee to the banks of the pebbly Hermos, 
Flee and tarry not, neither care to hide thy fear.' 

More pleased than ever from the supposed impossibility of a 
mule being ever king of the Medes, he sought now to learn 
who were the mightiest among the Greeks, and foimd that 
these were the men of Athens and of Sparta. Having, there- 
fore, made a covenant with these that they should help hhr 
in the war, he marched from Sardeis to Pteria, taking many 
cities and ravaging their lands, until Cyrus came up with his 
armies and tried to draw oiF the lonians from Kroisos. But 
they would not hear him, and afterwards a great battle was 
fought in which neither side had the victory, fox tliQin^t CMXi^ 
on and parted them. On the next day Kroisos ^crevr oS. V^a 
broea to Sardeis, not liking the scantiness of its iwfmVi^T^, wv^ 
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there sent away all the army whicli he had with him ; but 
Gyrus, having learnt that Kroisos meant to take the field 
again in the spring, marched straight after him and came before 
Sardeis while his allies were scattered. In a great strait the 
Lydian king led out his own people who were at this time the 
bravest of all the nations in Asia and fought on horseback 
with long spears, and he drew them up on the large plain 
which lies before the city. These horsemen Cyrus greatly 
feared, and by the counsel of Harpagos the Mede he placed 
riders on all the camels and drew them up in front of his army. 
Se when the battle began, the horses of the Lydians saw and 
smelt the camels and fled, and the hopes of king Kroisos perished. 
Still the Lydians fought on bravely, until they were driven 
into the city and shut up there. Then Kroisos sent in haste to 
his friends and bade them come at once to his aid. Thus 
fourteen days passed away, and then Gyrus promised to reward 
richly the man who should first climb the walls. But the men 
tried in vain, until a Mardian named Hyroiades found the part 
where no guards had been placed and to which king Meles had 
not carried the woman-bom lion, because he thought that no 
enemy would ever attempt to climb a rock so steep and rugged. 
Here Hyroiades had seen some one come down and pick up his 
helmet which had rolled from the wall. By this same path he 
went up himself and other Persians with him; and so was 
Sardeis taken and Kroisos made prisoner, when he had reigned 
for fourteen years and had been besieged for fourteen days, and 
when, as the oracle had foretold, he had destroyed a great 
power, namely his own* Then Gyrus raised a great pile 
of wood, and laid Kroisos upon it bound in chains with four- 
teen of the Lydians, either because he wished to offer them up 
as the first-fruits of the victory or to see if any of the gods 
would deliver Kroisos who, as he had learnt, was one who 
greatly honoured them. Then to Kroisos in his prreat agony 
came back the words which Solon had spoken to him, that no 
living man was happy ; and as he thought on this he sighed 
and after a long silenca thrice called out the name of Solon. 
Hearing this, Gyrus bade the interpreters ask him whom he 
called ; but for a long time he would not answer them. At last, 
when they pressed him greatly, he told them that long ago Solon 
i^e Aiheman came to see him and thought nothing of all his 
weidtb, and how the words had come to ^gaaa 'w\ach Solon 
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spake, not thinking of him more than of any others who &ncy 
that they are happy. While Eroisos thus spake, the edge of 
the pile was alreiEidy kindled; but Cyrus, hearing the tale, 
remembered that he too was but a man, and that he was now 
giying alive to the flames one who had been not less wealthy 
than himself; and when he thought also how man abideth not 
eyer in one stay, he charged his people to put out the fire and 
bring Kroisos and the other Lydians down from the pile. But 
the flame was now too strong ; and when Kroisos saw that the 
mind of Cyrus was changed, but that the men were not able to 
quench the flames, he prayed to Phoibos ApoUon to come aUd 
save him, if ever he had done aught to please him in the days 
that were past. Then suddenly the wind rose, and clouds 
gathered where none had been before, and there burst from the 
heaven a great storm of rain which put out the blazing fire. So 
Cyrus knew that Kroisos was a good man and that the gods 
loved him : and when Kroisos came down from the pile, Cyrus 
asked him, ' Who persuaded thee to march into my land and to 
become my enemy rather than my friend ? ' ' The god of the 
Greeks urged me on,' answered Kroisos, ' for no man is so sense- 
less €w of his own pleasure to choose war in which the fathers 
bury their children rather than peace in which the children bury 
their fathers.' Meanwhile, the city was given to storm and 
plunder, and Ej*oisos, standing by the side of Cyrus who had 
loosed him &om his chains, asked him what the Persians were 
doing down below. * Surely,' said Cyrus, * they are plundering 
thy city and spoiling thy people of their goods.' * Nay,' answered 
Kroisos ; ' but it is thy wealth and thy goods which they are 
taking as booty, for I and my people now have nothing. But 
take good heed. The man who may get the most of this wealth 
will assuredly rise up against thee : so place thy guards at all 
the gates and bid them take all the goods, saying that a tithe 
must first be paid of them to Zeus, and thus thou wilt avoid the 
peril and no hate shall accrue to thee thereby.' For this good 
counsel Cyrus bade him ask as a gift what he should most 
desire to have ; and Kroisos said, ' Let me send these fetters to 
the god of the Greeks and ask him if it be his wont to cheat 
those who have done him good.' When Cyrus learnt the reason 
for this prayer, he laughed and said that Kroisos might do this 
and aught else that he might wish. So raen. ^«t^ ««^ ^ 
DeJphaf to show the chama and to ask if the "RftWamG ^^^^^t^^i 
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wont to be ungrateful ; and when they came into the temple, 
the priestess said, ' Not even a god can escape the lot which is 
prepared for him, and Kroisos in the fifth generation has 
suffered for the sin of him who at the bidding of a woman slew 
his lord and seized his power. Much did the god strive that 
the evil might fall in his children's days and not on Kroisos 
himself; but he could not turn aside the Moirai. For three 
years he put off the taking of Sardeis, for thus much only they 
granted to him ; and he came to his aid when the flame had 
grown fierce on the blazing pile. And yet more, he is wrong 
in blaming the god for the answer that if he went against 
the Persians he would destroy a great power, for he should 
then have asked if the god meant his own power or that of 
Gyrus; and therefore is he the cause of his own sorrow. 
Neither, again, would he understand what the god spake about 
the mule, for Cyrus himself was this mule, being the son of a 
Median woman, the daughter of Astyages, and of a man bom of 
the meaner race of the Persians. This answer the Lydians 
brought to Sardeis; and Kroisos knew that the god was 
guiltless, and that the fault was all his own. 

The didactic purpose, not less than the materials, of this 
story, strips its incidents of all historical character. The artless 
remark of Ilerodotos that until Kroisos was actually taken no 
one had paid the least attention to the plain warning, uttered 
five generations before^ that the fifth from Gyges should atone 
for the old wrong, proves at the least that the prediction grew 
up after the catasta:ophe, even if it proves no more ; and the 
fabrication of one prophecy brings the rest under the same 
suspicion. But the narrative convicts itself in other ways. 
No Persian could represent his king as profaning the majesty 
and purity of Fire by offering to it the flesh of men ; and the 
one fact to which the whole story points is that in some way 
or other and by some means or other, of which we know 
nothing, the great Lydian empire was absorbed in the mightier 
monarchy of Persia. 

The fall of Kroisos was followed, it is said, by a request of 
the lonians to be received as tributaries of Cyrus on the same 
terms which had been imposed on them by the Lydian king. 
The petition implies the singular lightness of the Lydian rule, 
and. e.YpJains the stern refusal of Cyrus, who grants these terms 
to the Milesmns only. Unable to taxry \oT^et m tihe west, 
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Oyms placed the Persian Tabalos in command of the garri- 
son, and having with strange indiscretion charged the Lydian 
Paktyas to bring the plundered treasures to Sousa, Gyrus, 
taking Ejroisos with him, hastened away from Sardeis. No 
sooner had he set off than Paktyas, hurrying to the coast, em- 
ployed the means thus placed in his power for the hiring of an 
anny of mercenaries by whose aid he besieged Tabalos in the 
Sardian akropolis. So great was the anger of Cyrus on hearing of 
this revolt that he threatened to reduce all the Lydians to slavery. 

But Paktyas was not a man to give the Persian king much 
trouble. On the approach of the Persian general Mazarea 
Paktyas fled, and in a little while was surrendered to the 
Persians by the men of Chios. The resistance to Cyrus now 
drew towaids its close ; and Mazares, having inslaved Priene, 
ravaged the beautiful valley of the Meander. But he had 
scarcely done his master's bidding in the lands of Magnesia 
when he was struck by sudden illness and died, and Harpagos, 
one of the prominent actors in the mythical history of Astyages, 
finished his task by the conquest of Phokaia and the subjuga- 
tion of the LyMans. 

But while these isolated communities, whose civilisation 
was immeasurably beyond that of their conquerors, were being 
absorbed in the vast mass of Persian dominion, that dominion 
was being extended far to the east and the south by Cyrus 
himself, who swept like a whirlwind over all Asia, subduing, as 
the historian tells us, every nation without passing over one. Of 
the details of these conquests, with one exception, we know 
nothing: and even in this solitary instance the mists which rest 
on Mesopotamian history generally, leave little clear beyond the 
feet that the sceptre of the old Babylonian or Assyrian kings was 
broken by the despot of Persia. 

Babylon was treated, it would seem, much like the cities of 
Ionia and Lydia. The walls, it is said, were breached, and a 
tribute was imposed. From Babylon the thirst of conquest led 
Cyrus, according to Herodotos, against the Massagetai, a no- 
madic tribe whom he places on the further bank of the Araxes ; 
and here he received the first and last check in his career of 
unbroken success. Cyrus, it is said, was slain ; but the impulse 
which his career had given to the Persian tribes was as strong 
as ever. For them freedom, as they called it, me^kut Ssmx^vvksJcj 
from taxation in time of peace and unbounded T^\\Midet wA 
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licence in time of war. The motive thus supplied would 
CLCcount for tiie invasion of Egypt as readily as for the cam- 
paigns in Lydia and Babylonia. 

To the Greeks this country with its ancient and mysterious 
civilisation remained, it is said, altogether unknown down to 
a time preceding the battle of Marathon by about 180 years, 
when a fleet of Milesians took possession of a harbour on the 
eastern shore of the Kanopic branch of the Nile and there built 
the city of Naukratis, which became a depot of trade between 
Egypt and Europe. In the reign of Amasis this settlement 
received the privileges of a stringent monopoly. The leanings 
of Amasis towards the Greeks are still further shown by his 
alliance with Polykrates, despot of Samos. 

This ancient kingdom with its wonderful cities and its 
teeming soil was now in its turn to be absorbed in the wide sea 
of Persian dominion : and by its conquest Kiimbyses, accord- 
ing to the conception of Herodotos, carried that empire to its 
utmost bounds. Eiambyses in Memphis vras lord of all the nations 
&om Baktra to the Nile, and it was now time that the Divine 
Nemesis should lay its hand not merely on him as it had 
done upon his father, but also on that invincible army which 
both he and Cyrus had headed in a career of all but iminter- 
rupted conquest. He must therefore now begin to make war 
not against men only, but against the gods. The madness 
thus sent upon him was, according to the informants of Herodotos, 
shown first in the insults which he heaped on the mummy of 
Amasis, and then in the infatuation which led him from 
Thebes to march against the Ethiopians, while he sent 60,000 
men to destroy the shrine of Amoun in the desert. Scarcely 
more than a fifth part of the march was to be accomplished to- 
wards the land of that mysterious people, who lay fer beyond 
the Nile cataracts. They were going, as they thought, to a 
region where the earth daily produced inexhaustible banquets 
of luscious and ready cooked meats. But before they could 
cross the zone of burning sand which lay between them and 
those luxurious feasts, the failure even of grass for food drove 
them to decimate themselves ; and this outbreak of cannibalism 
warned Kambyses that some tasks were too hard even for the 
great king. Probably before he could reach Memphis, he had 
heard, of another disaster. The men whom he had sent to 
destroy the shrme of Amoun were traced a& iot %& \lift city of 
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Oasis ; but from the day on which they left it, not one was ever 
£een again. The guardians of the shrine asserted (and the 
guess was in all likelihood right) that they had been over- 
whelmed by a dust-storm and their bodies buried beneath the 
pillars of fiery sand. 

A third enterprise, by which Kambyses proposed to extend 
the Persian dominion as far as the Tyrian colony of Oarthage, 
was frustrated by the blunt refusal of the Phenician sailors to 
go i^ainst their kinsfolk. The refusal of these hardy mariners 
to serve against Carthage secured the freedom of the great city 
which under Hannibal was to contend with Eome for the domin- 
ion of the world ; but in Kambyses this disregard of his wishes, 
following on the disasters which had befallen his army, stirred 
np^ it is said; the tiger-like temper which must slake its rage in 
blood. 

The opportunity was supplied by the jubilant cries which 
greeted Kambyses on his return to Mempliis. The people were 
shouting, not for him, but because they had found the calf in 
whom they worshipped the incarnation of the god Apis. But 
the tyrant would have it that they were making merry over 
his calamities. In vain did the natives whom he had himself 
intrusted with the government of Memphis strive to explain the 
real cause of the rejoicing. They were all put to death. The 
priests who were next summoned gave the same explanation ; 
and Kambyses said that he would see this tame god who had 
come among them. The beast was brought, and Kambyses^ 
drawing his dagger, wounded him on the thigh, ' Poor fools, 
these then are your gods,' he cried, * things of flesh and blood, 
which may be wounded by men. Truly the god and his wor- 
shippers are well matched : but you shall smart for raising a 
laugh against me.' So the priests were scourged ; an order was 
issued that everyone found in holiday guise should forthwith 
be slain ; and the feast was broken up in terror. The calf-god 
pined away and died in the temple ; and the priests in secret 
buried it with the wonted rites. From this time, so said the 
Egyptians, Kambyses became hopelessly mad. It is to this 
period that Herodotos assigns the murder of his brother whom, 
in jealousy of his strength and beauty, he had sent back to Sousa. 
In the dreams which followed his departure the tyrant had sft^iYk. 
a herald and heard from bis Jips that Smeidis sat ona. ^ \Xacrafe 
Bnd that bis bead touched the heaven. Puttmg otl AiJta^ ^«ism 
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the only interpretation which would suggest itself to a despot, 
Kambyses at once sent Prexaspes home with orders to slay the 
prince. When it was afterwards discovered that the deed had 
been done to no purpose, Prexaspes swore solemnly that he had 
not only slain but buried him with his own hands; but the 
historian admits that while one account represented him as 
murdering Smerdis on a hunting expedition, others said that he 
had enticed him out to sea and thrown him overboard. The 
Behistun inscription shuts out both these tales by saying that 
the tyrant's brother was murdered long before the army started 
for Egypt. 

We now come to the last act of the tragedy. The army 
had reached on its homeward march a Syrian village named 
Agbatana, when a herald coming from Sousa bade all Persians 
to own as their king not Kambyses who was deposed but his 
brother Smerdis the son of Gyrus. To a question of Prexaspes, 
put by the order of Kambyses, the herald replied that he had 
received his message not from the new Mng, whom he had never 
seen, but from the Magian who was over his household. A 
ftirther question put by Kambyses to Prexaspes himself called 
forth the answer that he knew not who could have hatched this 
plot but Patizeithes, whom Kambyses had left at Sousa as his 
high steward, and his brother Smerdis. So then this was the 
Smerdis whose head was to touch the heaven : and the despot 
wept for his brother whom he had so uselessly done to death. 
Presently he said that he would march on at once against the 
usurper, and leaping on his horse gashed his thigh (the part 
where he had wounded the calf-god) with his sword from which 
the sheath had accidentally fallen off. ' What is the name of 
this place ? ' asked Kambyses, when he felt that the wound was 
serious. They told him that he was at Agbatana ; and the tyrant, 
knowing now that only a misinterpretation of the oracle from 
Bouto which said that he must die at Agbatana had led him to 
indulge in pleasant dreams of an old age spent among the Median 
hills, confessed that his brother had been righteously avenged. 

Such is the dramatic version of Herodotos, which absolutely 
needs the doubling of the names Agbatana and Smerdis. The 
Behistim inscription, it is said, affirms that Kambyses killed 
himself purposely ; that the name of the Magian was Gomates, 
not Smardis ; and that his usurpation was a religious, and not, 
H8 has been generalXj supposed, a national xeVift^iioTi, \ta object 
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l)eiiig to restore the ancient magism or element worship, which 
the predominance of the stricter monotheism of Zoroaster had 
pla(^ under a cloud. The details of the sequel may be passed 
lightly over. The usurpation of the false Smerdis provoked a 
conspiracy which' ended in his overthrow and death, and in the 
rusing up of Dareios to the Persian throne. The circumstan- 
tial and vivid narrative of Herodotos is in great part set aside 
l)y the inscription of Behistun. But if this monument over- 
throws on important points a series of tales in the history of one 
of the most trustwortiiy of men, with what confidence may we 
receive any story which paints the course of intrigue and illus- 
trates the secret history of a Persian or Assyrian court ? We 
have arrived at a time in which such intrigues and hidden 
motives are said to be the mainspring of actions affecting all 
Hellas; and the answer to this doubt must seriously aifect 
almost the whole history of Persia in its connexion with events 
which have changed the fortunes of the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PEKSIAN EMPIRE UNDEB DAREIOS. 

The death of the usurper who dethroned Kambyses was followed, 
it is said, by a general massacre of the Magians. This massacre 
seems in no way to have deterred the Medians from making a 
general eflFort to recover the supremacy of which they had been 
deprived by Gyrus. The fortune of war went against them. 
The revolt of Babylon may have appeared a matter even more 
serious; but our knowledge can scarcely be said to extend 
beyond the facts that it broke out and that it was with great 
difficulty suppressed, the walls of the city being now so far 
•dismantled as to leave the place henceforth at the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

But the worst enemies of Dareios came sometimes from his 
own people. Among the most formidable of these antagonists 
was Oroites, the satrap of Lydia, who has a wider fame as the 
murderer of Polykrates the despot of Samos. In the emphatic 
words of Herodotos, this unscrupulous tyrant was lord of the 
most magnificent city in the world, and in spite oi «A!L\i\a Vsan^- 
ties enjojed aa unbroken good fortune. Hia we\l-4o\T\^'Vi^<».'«!^^> 
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we are told, a cause of grief and misgiving to his ally Amasis,. 
who reminded him of the Divine Jealousy, and counselled him 
to inflict some pain on himself, if none were sent to him by the 
go^s. This counsel Polykrates thought that he could not follow 
more effectually than by rowing out into the deep sea and 
casting into the water a seal-ring of emerald set in gold. A 
few days later a fisherman brought to him as a gift a fish which 
seemed to him too fine to be taken to the market. Polykrates 
in requital bade the man to supper : but before the time for the 
meal came, his servants had foimd the seal-ring in the fish. In 
great astonishment Polykrates sent to Amasis a letter telling 
him what had happened. The Egyptian king, feeling now that 
no man could deliver another from that which was to come 
upon him, sent a herald to Samos and broke off the alliance, in 
order that, when some evil fate overtook Polykrates, his own 
heart might not be grieved as for a friend. 

It is possible, as some have thought, that the alliance was 
broken off not by Amasis but by Polykrates himself, for the 
next thing which Herodotos relates of him is an offer to furnish 
troops for the army of Kambyses. The Persian king eagerly 
accepted the offer, and Polykrates as eagerly availed himself of 
the opportunity to get rid of those Samians whom he regarded 
as disaffected towards himself. But in the epical method of 
Herodotos the time was now come when the man who had 
been victorious over all his enemies should exhibit in his own 
person the working of that law which keeps human afiairs in 
constant flow and ebb. "We can, therefore, only say, as he tells 
us, that Oroites whom 0}tus had left as satrap in Sardeis had 
made up his mind to intrap and slay Polykrates. A promise to 
aid him with money roused the greed of Polykrates, and Maian- 
drios his scribe was sent to test the words of Oroites who, when 
he had heard that the Samian was nigh at hand, filled eight 
vessels with stones all but a little about the brim, and having 
placed gold on the stones fastened the vessels and kept them 
ready. The trick succeeded. Polykrates sailed from Samos, 
taking with him a physician named Demokedes, the son of 
Kalliphon of Kroton. But he reached Magnesia, the historian 
adds, only to perish with an end befitting neither himself nor 
his great deigns; and his death was followed at Samos by 
a jmaeThtii^ period of intrigues and violent revolutions, the 
result being that the first whether of HeWeuic ot oi Wcbarian 
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cities passed in a state of desolation under the yoke of the 
Persian king. 

The tragedy of Polykrates brings us to two stories from 
which it is no easy task to extract much historical fact. Of these 
stories the former is associated with the name of the Erotonian 
physician Demokedes, who, on the death of Oroites, was carried 
to Sousa along with the other slaves found in his household and 
for some time remained there unknown and uncared for. At 
length it happened, so the story ran, that Dareios in a hunt 
leaped &om his horse, and so twisted his foot that the ankle 
hone was moved from its socket. The Egyptian physicians, 
whom he kept about him, made the mischief worse than they 
found it ; and it was not until he had passed eight wretched 
and sleepless nights that some one, who had heard in Sardeis of 
the great skill of Demokedes, told the king, at whose bidding 
the friend of Polykrates was brought before him, dragging his 
chains and clothed in rags. This man's heart, we are told, was 
filled with the one absorbing desire to see his birthplace once 
more. By his means the king's injured limb was so handled 
that in a little while it was as soimd as it had ever been. 
Persian despots are seldom ungrateful for benefits which add to 
their own comfort ; and Demokedes was rewarded with a great 
house in Sousa and with the privilege of eating at the king's 
table. He had, in short, every wish of his heart, but one. The 
king would not part with him ; and Demokedes would rather 
starve in Hellas than feast in Sousa. But the illness of Atossa, 
the ruling spirit in the seraglio of Dareios, brought him an oppor- 
tunity of escape. Grateful for the healing of a tumour which 
had long tortured her, this daughter of Cyrus, following the 
instructions of the physician, went to Dareios and reproached 
him with sitting idle on his throne without making an effort to 
gain nations or kingdoms for the Persians. Dareios hastened 
to answer that he had just resolved to do as she now desired 
him, and that he was making ready to go against the Scythians. 
'Nay,' replied Atossa, in words which to the Athenians who 
heard or read the narrative of the great historian conveyed an 
exquisite irony, 'go not against the Scythians first. I have 
heard of the beauty of the women of Hellas, and I desire to have 
Laconian and Argive and Athenian and Corinthian maidens to 
be my servants. Go then against Hellas : and. t\iow. \iAs»\> V^x^ 
one who ahove all men can show thee how thou ina'j^at ^o ^Sk\& 
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— I mean him who has healed thy foot.' Dareios so far yielded 
as to say that Demokedes should serve as a guide to the Persians 
whom he would send to spy out Hellas. Accordingly fifteen 
Persian officers left Sidon with Demokedes, and saiHng along 
the coasts of Hellas, made a record of all that they saw until 
they came to Taras, which the Latins called Tarentum, in Italy. 
From this place Demokedes managed to make his escape to 
Kroton. Tlie Persians, returning home, were wrecked on the 
lapygian coast; but a Tarantine exile ransomed them from 
slavery and took them to Dareios. 

This story must take its place amongst the tales of which 
we can neither affirm nor deny the reality. The plan of Demo- 
kedes was to obtain his freedom at the possible cost of the ruin 
of his country : the plan of Atossa clearly was to precipitate the 
whole power of Persia upon Hellas at a time when Hippias was 
still tyrant of Athens, and when the Persian could have encoun- 
tered no serious resistance, unless perhaps from the mountaineers 
of the Peloponnesos. This plan confessedly failed ; but there is 
no record that Dareios expressed any indignation at the treat- 
ment of his officers. As a political motive, these intrigues are 
thus superfluous, and all that can be said in favour of the nana- 
tive is that it is, at least in its earlier scenes, so strictly Oriental 
in its colouring as to come before us with a specially deceptive 
force. The very completeness of the picture drawn for us in the 
story of the Krotoniate physician may reasonably lead us to ques- 
tion whether these are the genuine movements which stirred the 
ancient world. Polykrates is undoubtedly an historical person : 
but the tale of his life is in gi'eat part a romance to iUus^te an 
ethical or theological theory ; and the image of Demokedes al- 
ready grows more indistinct, when we see that his career is 
almost more legendary than that of his master. 

When from the story of Demokedes we turn to the second 
tale, that, namely, of the Scythian expedition, the residuum of 
£ekct is found to be scarcely less scanty. With 600 ships and 
an army of 700,000 men Dareios, it is said, reached the bridge 
of boats thrown across the Thrakian Bosporos, and thence 
marched on to the spot where the lonians had prepared another 
bridge of boats by which he was to cross the Istros, or Danube. 
This bridge, after all had crossed over, Dareios, it is said, gave 
orders to break up ; but K6es of My tilene warned him of the 
danger of starvBtdon in a country where there were no settled 
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^ and no tillage. The king, following his advice^ com* 
the lonians to guard the bridge for sixty days^ and, if 
d not by that time have come back^ then to break it up 
away. The story of the campaign which follows is told 
abundance of detail illustrating the plan of the Scythians 
« the Persians continually further from their base of 
, if they thought of having any, through the coimtries of 
tions who would not take part with them in the war. 
Qgly they wander on until Dareios in sheer weariness 
lerald to the Scythian king to beg him either to come 
and fight like a man or to give earth and water as a 
Tell your master/ said the wandering chief, ' that he 
mistaken if he thinks that we are running away from 
he fact is that we are only doing now what we always 
b is our way to move about. If he wants to fight us, let 
out the tombs of our forefathers; and if he lay hands 
L, he shall soon know how the Scythians can strike.' 
lotony of his course was at last broken by the arrival of 
an herald who brought as gifts for the king not earth 
6r but a bird and a mouse^ a frog and five arrows, and, 
eft them, went his way, Simamoning his chief men, 
expressed his opinion that by these gifts the Scythians 
hat they yielded up themselves, their land, and their 
ecause the mouse lives on the land and the frog in the 
nd the bird signified the horses of warriors, and the 
howed that they gave up their power. But Gobryas, 
is generals, gave another interpretation and warned the 
that, unless they could become birds and fly up into 
or go down like mice beneath the earth, or becoming 
,p into the lake, they would be shot to death by the 
I arrows. His wordJa struck a chill into the heart of 
; but while he with his bulky army made what speed he 
reach the bridge on the Danube, a body of Scythians, 
shorter road, hastened to the lonians who were guarding 
rged them to abandon their trust. The advice of Mil- 
be future victor of Marathon, was that they should do 
jythians wished. But although the other despots there 
^ave at first an eager assent, they at once changed their 
rhen Histiaios of Miletos warned them that without the 
Dareios they could not possibly hope "to "!ie\a.m ^«vt 
StiJJ it was necessary to do something "to getf\dL ol \Jsia 
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Scythian anny on the banks of the river. The lonians thereforo 
pretended to accept their proposal^ and urged them to go in 
search of the Persian host and destroy it. The Scythians 
accordingly hurried oflF, but were as unsuccessful now in'finding 
the Persians as the Persians had been in tracking them. Mean- 
while Dareios was hurrying to the Istroa. It was night when 
they reached the bridge : and when they found that the boats 
were unloosed, they feared greatly that the lonians had le£t 
them to perish. But Dareios commanded an Egyptian in his 
army who had a very loud voice to call Histiaios of Miletos ; 
and at the first cry Histiaios had the bridge fastened again^ and 
the Persians got over in safety. 

We may smile at such details ; but only by a summary of the 
whole narrative can it be shown that no one part of the story is 
really more trustworthy than any other. It is quite true that 
the record of all that tekes place on the Scythian side of the 
Danube is like a bewildering dream. The great rivers which 
water the vast regions on the north of the Black Sea are for- 
gotten by the historian in his description of the wanderings of 
a million of men through a country which is said to have yielded 
no food and in many places no water. The tale is incredible 
from beginning to end ; but there is nothing to justify the belief 
that we enter the world of reality on the Thrakian bank of the 
Istros. The incidents in the guarding of the bridge are evea 
more bewildering than any which were supposed to have takes 
place in the rugged deserts of Scythia. Even imder the cir- 
cumstances as they are given in the narrative, there is no need 
to suppose a haste to cross the river so pressing as to make it 
impossible to wait till the day had dawned. Still more absurd 
is it, with the noise of a vast army in disorderly retreat, to in- 
troduce the Egyptian herald with his Stentorian voicfe to rouce 
the attention of Histiaios. As to the debates which are said to 
have taken place among the guardians of the bridge, the matter 
is speedily brought to an issue. Either the lonians were fedthr 
ful to Dareios, or they were not. Either the Scythians were in 
earnest in their efforts to defend their comitry and to defeat the 
invaders, or they were not. Under either alternative it is impos- 
sible to give any credit to the story of the incidents which are 
supposed to have taken place at the bridge. Whether the 
Greeks wished to abandon Dareios or to save him, they would 
in either case haye urged the Scythians to xemaiQ on the bank, 
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-in tlie one case that these Scythians might destroy the Persian 
rmj in the desperate confusion caused by the efforts of an un- 
rieldy multitude caught in a deadly snare^ — in the other that 
tiey might fall victims to the Persian host. On the other hand, 
rhatever may be the stupidity of wandering tribes, the folly 
ttnbuted to the Scythians exceeds that which might well be 
scribed to Australian savages. They are represented as know- 
Dg perfectly well the position of the Persian army at every 
itage of their march ; and therefore, as knowing that Dareios 
¥as in full retreat for the bridge, they knew that he and his 
irmy must cross it or speedily perish. Yet they are infatuated 
.o4h to dei«rt at .^l^oi the Ionian, i go and look 
or an enemy whom, if only they remained where they were, 
hey might assuredly slaughter at their ease. The folly which 
ioidd forego so sure and easy a means of vengeance is so stupen- 
lous that we are driven to dismiss the details of the Sc\iliian 
»mpaign of Dareios as altogether unhistorical. But it is pei- 
ectly natural that the Hellenic tradition should represent the 
iefeat of the Persian king as more disastrous than it really was ; 
md we have to note the significant circumstance that vnth the 
passage of the Danube on his return all the diihculties of Dareios 
lisappear. It was his wish that the Thrakians should be made 
liis subjects ; and his general Megabazos bears down all op- 
position with a vigour which the incapacity of the Persiaus 
on the northern side of the Danube would not lead us to expect, 
and to which we might suppose that Scythian revenge would 
offer some hindrance. But from the Scythians Megabazos 
encounters no resistance; and his course to the Strymon is 
one of tminterrupted conquest. Near the mouth of this river 
was the Edonian town of Myrkinos, in a neighbourhood rich in 
forests and comland as w^ as in mines of gold and silver. 
Here, when the great king announced his wish to reward his 
We&ctors, Histiaios begged that he might be suffered to take 
ap his abode, while Koes contented himself with asking that he 
might be made despot of Mytilene. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE IONIC BBVOLT. 

When after the outbreak of the Ionic revolt a joint expedition 
of Athenians and lonians under the Milesian Aristagoras led 
to the accidental burning of Sardeis^ Dareios, we are told, on 
hearing the tidings, asked who the Athenians might be, and, 
on being informed, shot an arrow into the air, praying Zeus to 
suffer him to take vengeance on this folk. About the lonians 
and their share in the matter he said nothing. These he knew 
that he might punish when he chose: but so careful was 
he not to forget the foreigners who had done him wrong, that 
an attendant received orders to bid his master before every 
meal to remember the Athenians. K the chronology of this 
period may at all be trusted, some eight years had gone by since 
Hippias, expelled from Athens, departed to Sigeion with the 
definite purpose of stirring up the Persian king against his 
countrymen. His intrigues were probably not less active than 
those of James U. at St. Germain's : and his disappointment at 
the congress in Sparta probably sent him back to the Hellespont 
even more determined to regain his power by fair means or by 
foul (p. 47) ; nor need we doubt the words of Herodotos 
that from the moment of his return from Sparta he left not a 
stone unturned to provoke Artaphemes, the Sardian satrap, to 
the conquest of Athens, in order that he might hold it as a tri- 
butary of Dareios. The conclusion seems to follow irresistibly 
that Dareios had heard the whole story of the expulsion of the 
Peisistratids, and that he gave no such answer to their prayeis 
as effectually to discourage their importimities. The acts, of 
which we have here a significant glimpse, were not done in a 
corner. The Athenians were perfectly aware of the way in 
which Hippias was employing himself at Sardeis; and their 
ambassadors, appearing before Artaphemes, laid before him the 
whole state of the case, and urged every available argument to 
dissuade the Persian Iring from interfering in the afl&irs -bf the 
Western Greeks. The answer of Artaphemes charged the 
Athenians, if they valued their safety, to receive Hippias again 
as their tyrant The Athenians retorted by a flat refusal, and 
interpreting ihe words of Artaphemes as ^ wVxxjb^ ^'Mi\3M»tion 
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of war, were Induced to aid Aristagoras with a force of 
twenty ships. Yet these are the people of whom Dareios, on 
hearing of the burning of Sardeis with the temple of Kybehe, 
speaks as though he had never so much as heard theur name. 
This is a sample of the details which form the greater part of 
the narrative of the Ionic revolt^ and which are essentially 
dramatic, not historical. 

The story of the Ionic re^lt takes us back to the time 
when DareioSy having recrossed the Danube, rewarded his sup- 
posed benefactors K6^s and Histiaios. When Megabazos found 
his way from Thrace to Sardeis, he carried with him the tidings 
that Histiaios was busily occupied in fortifying Myrkinos, and 
warned Dareios of the great imprudence of allowing him to 
establish there a power which might become formidable even 
to the great king. A messenger was therefore sent to Myrkinos 
with a letter in which Dareios told him that he needed the help 
of his counsel forthwith at Sardeis. Thither Histiaios hastened, 
and was received by Dareios with the bland assurance that there 
is nothing more precious than a wise and kind friend. But 
although Histiaios was thus carried into splendid captivity, the 
causes of disquiet were not removed, for either he or the king 
bad placed the government of Miletos in the hands of Arista- 
goras, a nephew of Histiaios ; and the help of Aristagoras was 
now sought by some oligarchic exiles from Naxos. But Arista- 
goras felt that his own power alone could not restore them to 
their coimtry, and he told them that they must have the help of 
Artaphemes, the brother of the great king. The exiles in their 
torn besought him to stint nothing in promises. They would pay 
him well for his aid, and would further take on themselves the 
cost of the expedition. To Artaphemes, therefore, Aristagoras 
held out, with these inducements, the further bait that the con- 
quest of Naxos would bring v^th it the possession of the neigh- 
hooring islands, and probably of Euboia, which would give him 
the conunand of a large portion of the Attic coast. One hundred 
ships, he said, would amply suffice for the enterprise. Arta- 
phemes promised him two hundred, while Dareios, when the 
report of Artaphemes was laid before him, expressed his full 
approval of the scheme. The general appointed to command 
the expedition was Megabates, a cousin of Dareios and Arta- 
phemes. But it had been destined, adds the \n&U>mii, \)ii<QA. \Xi!Es 
Naxians ^ovUd not be deetroyed by the army \mdeit '&IL<b^gaNMXfi«^ 
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and Aristagoras. One night, as it so happened, no wateh was 
kept on board a Myndian vessel ; and Megahates in his anger 
ordered the captain to he placed in one of the oar-holes with 
his head hanging out over the water. To the prayer of Arista- 
goras that he would release his Mend, Megahates would not 
listen. Aristagoras therefore released the man himself; and 
when the Persian on learning this became even more vehement, 
Aristagoras told him that Artaphernes had sent him as a 
subordinate, not as a master. Megahates made no reply ; but 
as soon as it was dark, he sent a vessel to warn the Naxians of 
their peril and to acquaint them with all that had happened. 
The result was that, when the fleet approached the islimd, the 
Naxians were well prepared. Four months passed away, and 
the Naxians were not subdued. Aristagoras further suspected 
that Megahates meant to deprive him of his power at Miletos ; 
and the result of his deliberations was a determination to revolt 
A message which at this time he chanced to receive from 
Histiaios brought him advice which jumped with his own 
conclusions, and made up his mind to begin the revolt which 
Histiaios hoped that he might be sent down to suppress. 

But by himself Aristagoras knew that he was virtually 
powerless. Hastening, therefore, to Sparta, he pleaded bis cause 
before king Kleomenes. He dwelt on the slavery of the Asiatic 
Greeks as a disgrace to the city which had risen to the head- 
ship of Hellas, and on the we^th as well as the glory which 
with little trouble and risk they could assuredly win. The 
picture was tempting; but when Aristagoras appeared again 
on the third day to receive the final answer, he was asked how 
far it might be from the coast to Sousa, whither he desired to 
march. ' A three months' journey,' said the unlucky Arista- 
goras, who was going on to show how easily it might be 
accomplished, when Kleomenes bade him leave Sparta before 
the sun went down. There seemed to be yet one last hope. 
With a suppliant's branch Aristagoras went to the hoiffie of 
Kleomenes. Finding him with his daughter Qorgo, the future 
wife of the far-£a,med Leonidas, he asked that the child, then 
eight or nine years old, should be sent away. The king hade 
him say what he wished in her presence ; and the Milesian, 
beginning with a proffer of ten talents, had raised the bribe to a 
sum of Mty fcalents^ when the child cried out, * Father, the 
Btranger will corrupt you, if you do not ^o ei^T^.* Kleomenes , 
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rose up and Trent into another house ; and Aristagoras, leaving 
Sparta with the story of the easy march from Sardeis to Sousa 
untold^ hastened to Athens. Here to his glowing descriptions 
he added the plea that Miletos was a colony ^m Athens and 
that to help the Milesians was a clear duty. The historian 
remarks that Aristagoras found it easier to deceive thirty 
thousand Athenian citizens than a solitary Spartan^ for the 
Athenians at once promised to send twenty ships under the 
command of Melanthios. But he forgot that the circumstances 
of the two cities were widely different. Athens was already 
virtually at war vrith Persia; and in pledging themselves to 
help Aiistagoras, the Athenians were entering on a course 
which after a severe struggle secured to them abundant wealth 
and a hriUiant empire. 

At last Aristagoras reached Miletos with the twenty Athe- 
nian ships and five sent by the Eretrians. There he set in order 
an expedition to Sardeis, which was occupied without any 
resistance, Artaphemes being unable to do more than hold the 
Akropolis ; but the accidental burning of a hut caused a con- 
flagration which so terrified all the Lydians and Persians that 
they rushed with frantic eagerness to the Agora. The Athe- 
nians retreated to the heights of Tmolos, and as soon as it was 
dark hastened away to their ships. This fire at Sardeis by destroy- 
ing the temple of KybebS furnished, it is said, an excuse for the 
deliberate destruction of the temples in Western Hellas by the 
anny of Xerxes. 

The revolt now assumed a more serious character in spite of 
the desertion of the Athenians, and spread not only to Byzantion 
and the neighbouring towns, but to Karia and Cyprus (Kypros), 
in which large and wealthy island the city of Amathous alone 
remained failMul to the Persians. 

The tidings of these events, so the story runs, roused the 
indignation of Dareios, who, sending for Histiaios, frankly ex- 
pressed his strong suspicion that his old friend had had a hand 
in the business. ' Nay/ said Histiaios, ' had I been in Ionia 
these things would never have happened, if they have happened 
at all ; and even now I pledge myself, if thou wilt let me go 
thither, to bring this revolt to an end.' ^ Be it so,' answered 
Dareios ; ' but be sure, when thou hast done thy work, to come 
back to me here at Sousa.' So Histiaios depaxt^^ oii\^ «tt^TA. 

'HLoanwhile the course of the revolt was maxk^ ^o^^'^ ^il 
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disaster. The golden visions of Aristagoras had now given way 
to the simple desire of securing his own safety. Leaving Pytha- 
goras in command of Miletos^ he sailed to Myrkinos, of which 
he succeeded in taking possession. Soon after^ he attacked and 
besieged a Thrakian town^ but was surprised and slain with all 
his forces. 

The career of Histiaios was brought to an end not long after 
the death of his nephew. On reaching Sardeis he appeared, it 
is said, before Artaphemes in seeming ignorance of all that had 
happened during his stay in Sousa. ^ It is just this,' said Arta^ 
phemes bluntly ; ' you stitched the slipper, and Aristagoras put 
it on.' Histiaios took the hint thus broadly given, and made 
his escape to Chios. At length, after a series of strange adven- 
tures, he fell into the hands of the Persian general Harpagos, who 
ordered him to be crucified, and sent his head to Sousa. 

The hopes of the lonians now rested on their fleet. It was 
decided therefore at Panionion that no attempt should be made 
to oppose the Persian land forces, while the ships should assemble 
at Lad^, then an island oiF the Milesian promontory, to which by 
an accumulation of sand it is now attached. But if the lonians 
were afraid of the land forces opposed to them, the Persians 
seem to have been scarcely less afraid of the Hellenic fleet, al- 
though they had little reason to shrink from a comparison of 
their Phenician seamen with the Asiatic Greeks. Of the details 
of the battle which decided the issue of the revolt Herodotus 
admits that he knows practically nothing. That in spite of its 
confusion and inconsistencies the narrative points to an astonish- 
ing lack of coherence among the confederates, we cannot doubt. 
The outlines suffice at least to show that the brief splendour of 
the Ionic revolt was closing in darkness and disaster. The dis- 
persion and ruin of the Ionic fleet left Miletos exposed to block- 
ade by sea as well as by land. The Persians now set vigo- 
rously to work, undermining the walls and bringing all kinds of 
engines to bear upon them ; and at last, in the sixth year after 
the outbreak of the revolt under Aristagoras, the great city fell. 
The historian adds that the grown men were for the most part 
slain; that the rest of the inhabitants were carried away to 
Sousa ; and that Miletos with the plain surrounding it was oc- 
cupied by Persians, while the neighbouring highlands were given 
^ JSjuians from the town of Pedasa. The picture is ovei> 
coloured, unleaa we suppose that new Qxe^V \Ti^«^i\fc8aita were 
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afterwards admitted into the city, for, although its greatness 
was gone for ever, Miletos continued to be, as it had been, 
Hellenic. 

From the conquest of the Ionic cities the Persian fleet sailed 
on against the towns on the northern shores of the Hellespont. 
The towns on its Asiatic shore had already been reduced; 
and the subjugation of the European cities was apparently no 
hard task. The deserted towns, we are told, were burnt to the 
ground by the Phenicians, who also took all the towns of the 
Chersonesos except Kardia. Here the future victor of Marathon 
lingered, until he heard that the Phenicians were at Tenedos, 
when with five ships loaded with his goods he set sail for 
Athens. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE INVASION OF THRACE BY MARDONIOS AlH) THE BATTLE 

OF MARA.TH0N. 

The threats of terrible vengeance by which it is saifl that the 
Persians had before the suppression of the revolt sought to chill 
the courage of the Asiatic Greeks might have prepared us for a 
long tale of wanton cruelty and oppression. But after the 
complete subjugation of the country the scene is suddenly 
changed ; and the Sardian satrap Artaphemes comes before U8 
as an administrator engaged in placing on a permanent footing 
the relations of these Greeks with their masters. By compelling 
them to lay aside their incessant feuds and bickerings, and to 
obey, if not a national, yet an interpolitical law which should 
put an end to acts of violence and pillage between the Hellenic 
cities, he inforced changes which would soon have made men 
of a temper really formidable to the king, and which in any case 
must be regarded as a vast improvement of their condition. 
These changes, the historian remarks significantly, he compelled 
them to adopt, whether they willed to do so or not, while, after 
having the whole country surveyed, he also imposed on each 
that assessment of tribute which, whether paid or not, (and 
we shall find that for nearly seventy years it was not paid,) 
remained on the king's books as the legal obligation of the 
Asiatic Greeks, until the Persian empire itself ie>\\. "Hifeiat^ '^'b 
victorious arms of Alexander the Great. 
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Still more remarkable, in the judgement of Herodotos, were 
the measures of Mardonios. This man, whose name is associated 
with the memorable battle at Plataia, was now in the prime of 
manhood. The errand on which he came was nothing less than 
the extension of the Persian empire over the whole of Western 
Greece ; but before he went on to take that special vengeance 
on Athens which was the alleged object of the expedition, he 
undertook and achieved, it is said, the task of putting down the 
tyrants and of establishing democracies in all the Ionic cities. 
Yet the work of Mardonios can mean no more than that he got 
rid of the Hellenic tyrants, on whose deposition the people 
would at once revert to the constitution subverted bv these 
despots : nor is it easy to see wherein this task differed from 
that which Herodotos has just ascribed to Artaphemes. All 
therefore that can be said is that, if Artaphemes really carried 
out his measures before the arrival of Maidonios, nothing more 
remained for the latter than to sanction changes of which he 
approved. 

But Mardonios was not destined to achieve the greater work 
for which he had been dispatched from Sousa. His fleet was 
coasting along the peninsula of Akte, when a fearful dtorm 
dashed a large number of his ships on the iron coast of Mount 
Athos, about twenty thousand men being killed either by the 
force of the waves beating against the rocks or by the sharks 
which abounded in this part of the sea. The disaster made it 
impossible to advance further south ; and Mardonios returned 
home, where during the reign of Dareios he is heard of no more. 

The failure of Mardonios seems to have made Dareios more 
than ever resolved to ascertain how far he might rely on the 
submission of the Greeks to the extension of the Persian 
empire. Heralds were accordingly sent throughout all Hellas, 
demanding in the king's name the tribute of a little earth and 
a little water. The summons was readily obeyed by the men of 
all the islands visited by the heralds. Among these were the 
Aiginetans, who by this conduct drew down upon themselves 
the wrath of the Athenians with whom they were in a chronic 
state of war. At Athens and Sparta they received a less 
genial welcome. 

In the former city, these men, in spite of the inviolability of 

the character in which they appeared, were thrown, it is said, 

into the Baratbron^ in tjie latter into a weiVl, and bidden to get 
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there the earth and water which they wished to carry to the 
king. This treatment of the messengers of Dareios is alleged as 
the reason why Xerxes^ when he sent his heralds again to the 
Hellenic states^ excepted Athens and Sparta &om the number of 
the cities to whom he offered his mercy. It is, however, not very 
likely that Dazeioe would send messengers to a people who, accord- 
ing to the story^ had eagerly espoused the cause of Kroisos (p. 52). 
But it is altogether unlikely that any overtures for submission 
would be made to Athens. Had it been so, they must have 
taken the form of a demand that they should receive again their 
old master Hippias. But in truth Artaphemes had long since taken 
their refusal to receive him as a virtual declaration of war (p. 67) ; 
and we can scarcely suppose that a summons addressed to those 
with whom the Persian king had not come into conflict would 
be sent to men who were his open and avowed enemies. The 
unflagging zeal with which the Athenians in spite of all dis- 
couragements maintained the contest against Xerxes would 
readily account for the growth of a story which seemed to be 
in harmony with their general conduct IJiroughout the Persian 
war. 

But, whatever may have been the treatment experienced by 
the Persian heralds, Sparta might perhaps have shrunk, as she 
did in the case of Plataia, from asserting her jurisdiction over 
the Aiginetans, if her old rival Argos had not already been 
humbled. The narrative of the struggle with Argos and of the 
events which followed it is noteworthy, chiefly as furnishing a 
reason for the deposition of the Spartan king Demaratos, to 
whom, after his flight into Asia, Dareios, we are told, assigned a 
territory with cities to afibrd him a revenue. 

Against tribes thus agitated by the turmoil of incessant 
intrigues and habituated to an almost complete political isolation, 
the Persian king was now preparing to discharge the prodi- 
gious forces at his command. He had some old wrongs to 
avenge ; but the Peisistratidai were at hand to urge him on by 
their still more importunate pleading. In place of the disgraced 
Mardonios he intrusted the command of the expedition to 
Artaphemes and to the Median Datis. Their mission was to 
inslave the men of Athens and also of Eretria and bring them 
into their master^s presence. 

With the capture of Eretria the Permtia Txa^\i\. ^^ Vw?^ 
fended their task pr&cticaHy done. Thus iot l^evt «vi«rcL\«^V^^ 
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given way before them like chaff before the wind ; and Hippias 
probably flattered their vanity by assurances that they need 
look for no more serious resistance at Athens or at Sparta. 
But meanwhile they must advance with at least ordinary care ; 
and his knowledge of the land which he had once ruled might 
now serve his Persian friends to good purpose. The best ground 
which it contained for the movements of cavalry was the plain 
of Marathon, bounded by the north-eastern Ohersonesos or 
promontory of Attica; and at Marathon accordingly the 
banished tyrant of Athens landed with his Persia^ supporters. 
By a strange turn in the course of things the exiled despot of 
Athens in setting foot once more on Attic ground was con- 
fronted by the very man whom, as an apt pupil in his own 
school of tyranny, he had sent to govern the Thrakian Oher- 
sonesos. 

A more formidable hindrance to the plans of Hippias and 
Dareios was involved in the rise of statesmen at Athens like 
ThemistoMes and Aristeides. Neither of these men belonged to 
the old Eupatrid nobility. But although not wealthy nor by 
birth illustrious, they were both to exercise a momentous in- 
fluence on the history not only of their own city but of all 
Western civilisation. Singularly unlike each other in temper 
and tone of thought, they were to be throughout life rivals in 
whom the common danger of their country could yet suppress 
the feeling of habitual animosity. 

That Themistokles started on his career with a bare compe- 
tence and that by some means or other he heaped together an 
enormous fortune, is a fact which cannot be disputed. That, 
while he was detennined to consult and to advance the true in- 
terests of his country, he was not less resolved that his own 
greatness should be secured through those interests, is not 
unlikely. Endowed with a marvellous power of tracing the 
true relations of things to all appearance thoroughly confused 
and of discerning the method by which the worst compHcations 
might be unravelled, he went s^aight to his mark, while yet, so 
long as he wished it, he could keep that mark hidden from 
everyone. But the genius of Themistokles was not yet to 
shine out in its full lustre. While the Athenians were vainly 
seeking aid from Sparta, Hippias was busy on the Persian side 
In drawing up his allies in battle array on the field of Marathon. 
£C0 had a vision which seemed to •portend t\ift i^coN^tY of his 
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former power: but he lacked the readiness of the Norman 
William in turning to good account the fall of one of his teeth 
which a violent fit of coughing forced firom his jaw. The 
Conqueror would have interpreted the accident as a presage of 
victory* Hippias could only bewail among his friends the fate 
which assigned to him no larger a portion of Attic soil than 
might suffice to bury a tooth. On the Athenian side, after their 
march to Marathon, Miltiades, who with four others wished for 
inunediate battle^ appealed to the Polemarch Eallimachos of 
Aphidnai to give his casting vote against the five generals who 
wished to postpone it. The story carries with it in some 
measure its own contradiction. KaUimachos decides to fight at 
once ; but the fight does not take place. The four generals 
who had all along agreed with Miltiades handed over to him 
the presidency which came daily to each in his turn ; and still 
Miltiades would not fight until his own presidency came in its 
ordinary course. We can scarcely bring ourselves to think 
that the Athenian generals would deprive the city of its main 
military force unless they had already resolved to fight on the 
first favourable opportunity. Still less can we think that when 
more than half felt the urgent need of immediate action they 
would allow nearly a week to pass before they took any step to 
bring matters to an issue. 

Here then in the broad plain which lay at a distance of 
about twenty-five miles from Athens, Miltiades and his 
colleagues prepared to strike a blow in defence of their own 
freedom and that of Hellas. At either end of this plain is a 
marsh, the northern one being still at all seasons of the year 
impassable, while the smaller one to the south is almost dried 
up during the sununer heats. On this broad and level surface 
between the rugged hills which rose around it and the firm 
sandy beach on which the Persians were drawn up to receive 
them, stood, in the simple story of Herodotos, the Athenian 
tribes. The Polemarch KaUimachos (for such was then the 
law of the Athenians) headed the right wing ; the men of 
Plataia stood on the left. But as with their scantier numbers 
it was needful to present a front equal to that of the Persian 
host, the middle part of the Greek army was only a few men 
deep and was very weak^ while the wings were comparatively 
strong. At length the orders were all given •, mA ^\ie^ *0^^ 
signs from the victims were declared to "be good, \3icie K.^«cmkos» 
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began the onset and went running towards the barbarians^ the 
space between the two armies being not less than a mile. The 
Persians, when they saw them coming, made ready to receive 
them, at the same time thinking the Athenians mad, because, 
being so few in number, they came on furiously without either 
bows or horses. The battle was long and fiercely contested. 
In the middle the barbarians were victorious, where the Persians 
and Sakians were drawn up. These broke the centre of the 
Athenians, and drove them l^k on the plain ; but the Athenians 
and Plataians had the best on both wings. Still they would 
not go in chase of the barbarians who were running away ; but 
they closed on the enemy which had Iwoken their centre, and 
fought until they overcame them. Then they went after the 
Persians as they fled, and slaughtered them until they reached 
the sea, where they tried to set the ^ips of the Persians on 
fire. With the loss of seven vessels takcm by the Athenians 
the barbarians beat out to sea, and taking up the Eretrian 
captives whom they had left in the islet of Aigilia, sailed round 
Sounion, wishing to reach the city before the Athenians could 
return thither. But the victors hastened back with all speed 
and, reaching the city first, incamped in the Herakleion in 
Kynosarges as they had incamped in the Herakleion at 
Marathon. For a while the barbarians lay with their ships off 
Phaleron, and then Datis and Artaphemes sailed away to Asia. 
As to the Spartans, when the moon was full, they set out in 
haste and reached Attica on the third day after they left Sparta ; 
but although they were too late for the battle, they still wished 
to look upon the Medes. So they went to Marathon and saw 
them, and having praised the Athenians for all that they had 
done, went home again. Now Dareios had been very bitter 
against the Athenians because they had taken Sardeis; but 
when he heard the tale of the battle of Marathon, he was much 
more wroth, and desired yet more eagerly to march against 
Hellas. Straightway he sent heralds to all the cities, and bade 
them make ready an army, and to furnish much more than they 
had done before, both diips and horses and corn ; and while 
the heralds were going round, all Asia was shaken for three 
years; but in the fourth year the Egyptians, who had been 
made slaves by Kambyses, rebelled agamst the Persians, and 
then the king sought only the more vehemently to go both 
agmnst the JE^ptiana and again&t the Qxe«ik&. ^ he named 
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Xerxes his son to be king oyer the Persians after himself, and 
made ready for the march. But in the year after the revolt 
of Egypt Dareios himself died ; nor was he suffered to punish 
the Athenians or the Egyptians who had rebelled against him. 

Such is the epical, or rather the religious, form which He- 
rodotos has imparted to a history of which the most exact and 
searching criticism can never diminish the splendoui*. That 
the great question of Hellenic freedom or barbaric tyranny 
was virtually settled on the field of Marathon ; that this battle 
decided the issue of the subsequent invasion of Xerxes; and that 
the glory of this victory belonged altogether to the men of ' 
Athens and Plataia, are facts which none will dispute. The 
number engaged on either side, the precise position of the Athe- 
nians and the barbarians, the exact tactics of the battle, are 
points of little moment in comparison. 

The tradition ih&t the two armies faced each other for many 
days at Marathon is seriously impugned by an incident which 
was supposed to point to l^e existence of dark and mysterious 
plots at Athens in favour of Hippias and the Persians. The 
banished tyrant, we are told, was not without partisans still in 
the city which he had ruled : and the story which Herodotos 
had heard was that these traitors had agreed with their former 
master to raise a white shield on some conspicuous point, as a 
signal that the Persians should at once begin an attack on 
Athens, which they would second to the best of their power 
within the city. The raising of this shield Herodotos regards 
as a &ct not to be questioned, although he admits that ever}^- 
thing else connected with it is hopelessly uncertain, except the 
circumstance that it was raised when the Persians were already 
in their ships after their defeat, — ^in other words, that it was 
raised too late. It would follow then that the intention of the 
traitors was to give the sign before any battle could be fought, 
or indeed before the Athenian army could reach Marathon, and, 
as we may foirly infer, with the purpose of bringing upon 
Athens a powerfiil detachment of the barbarian fleet and army, 
while the rest remained to oppose the Athenians and Plataians 
at Marathon. The very choice of a signal is proof conclusive 
that time was held to be of the utmost consequence. But for this 
urgent need, it would have been easier and far more safe to send 
by sea a messenger who would not, like the &\u£\^,'Wi« \)e^\:L 
seen by the Athtmians whose return they vn&l;!^^. \f^ «xl\asa-<^\j^. 
DoabtJese these partaBana of Hippias would \i&'ve ^^T^^neta^ \x^ 
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raise the sigaal as soon as Miltiades and the other generals had 
left Athens. The time needed for completing their preparations 
may have prevented their doing this: but they could scarcely 
have formed a bolder or more sagacious plan for furthering the 
interests of Hippias and Dareios than that of bringing down on 
the city an overvirhelming Persian force^ so soon as the main 
body of the Athenians had set out on their way to the field of 
Marathon. If then we may conclude that the raising of the 
shield was unavoidably delayed for some few hours or perhaps 
for a day, that during this time Miltiades was able to complete 
his march; to engage the Persian army and to defeat them, and 
that then he hurried back so rapidly as to reach Athens before 
the Persians could get round Sounion^ the series of events be*> 
comes clear and coherent. 

For Miltiades the battle, in which he had won an imperish- 
able name^ laid open a path which led to a terrible disaster. 
Never before had any one man so fixed on himself the eyes of 
all Athenian citizens ; and the confidence thus inspired in them 
he sought to turn to account by an expedition which, he said, 
would make them rich for ever. Nothing more would he say. 
It was not for them to ask whither he meant to lead them : sdl 
that they had to do was to furnish ships and men. These they 
therefore gave, and Miltiades sailed to Paros, an island lying 
a few miles to the west of Naxos, and, laying siege to the 
city, demanded a himdred talents under the threat that he 
would destroy the place in case of refusal. But the Parians 
put him off under various pretences, until by working diligently 
at night they had so strengthened their walls as to be able to set him 
at defiance. The siege therefore went on, and went on to no pur- 
pose. This is all that we can be said to know of the afiair, beyond 
the fact that after a blockade of six-and-twenty days Miltiades 
was obliged to return to Athens with his fleet, having utterly 
£Eiiled of attaining his object, and with his thigh, or, as some 
said, his knee, severely strained. No sooner had he reached 
Athens than the indignation of the people who professed to 
have been deceived and cheated by him found utterance in a 
capital charge. Miltiades was carried on a bed into the presence 
of his judges, before whom, as the gangrene of his wound pre- 
vented him from speaking, his friends made for him the best 
defence^ or rather perhaps offered the best excuses, that they 
could. It was urged that a fine of fifty talents, which would 
'fGf-baps sulRce also to meet the ex]^ii&e& oi tV<& «^'^l^^2vKAi) 
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might be an adequate punishment for the great general but for 
whom Athens might now have been the seat of a Persian satrapy. 
This penalty was chosen in place of that of death. Miltiades 
died in disgrace, and the citizens whom he wished to enrich 
recovered from his family half the sum which he had demanded 
from the Parians. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE rsrVABION AND FLIGHT OP XERXES. 

From the battle-field of Marathon we are carried back to the 

palace at Sousa and the closing days of king Dareios. The 

harder experience of his earlier years had taught Dareios some 

useful lessons of sobriety ; but his place was now to be filled by his 

son Xerxes, the spoilt child of luxury and splendour (486 B.C.). 

During two years Xerxes made ready, we are told, not for the 

invasion of Europe, but for the re-conquest of Egypt ; and at 

the end of that time he marched into that devoted land, and 

having riveted more tightly the fetters which had been forged 

for it by Kambyses, left it under the rule of his brother Achai- 

menes. But before Xerxes set out on his Egyptian journey, 

Mardonios, of whom during the reign of Dareios we lose sight 

altogether after his Makedonian failure, had urged upon him the 

paramount obligation of chastising Athens, and thus of getting 

a footing on a continent which, for its beauty, its fertility, and 

its vast resources, ought to be the possession of the great king 

alone. The Peisistratidai also brought forward an Athenian 

soothsayer, who was as ready to promise victory to Xerxes as 

the prophets of Baal were to cheat Ahab with dreams of success 

at Ramoth-gilead ; and the combiued effect of the predictions 

of the soothsayer and the advice of the Peisistratidai constrained 

Xerxes, if we believe the story, to summon a council of his 

nobles and to lay before them his whole mind. He reminded them, 

we are told, that the Persian power could stand only so long as 

it remained aggressive. He insisted that no other European 

tribes or nations could, for strength of will or keenness of mind 

or readiness in resource, be compared with the Hellenes : and 

he argued that if these could be conquered, there was nothing 

to stay his triumphant progress until he bad madfe \i\^ «ai^\x^ 

i^mmensurate with the bounds of the Etb.eT ita^\^. ^^^fe ^fe<iv 

G 
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siveness of this speech seems to leave little room for discussion: 
but Mardonios is said to have regarded it as a mere invitation to 
the assembled chiefs to express their independent opinions, and 
he takes it up accordingly as an admission of faint-heartedness 
on the part of Xerxes. 

The dead silence which followed the speech of Mardonios 
remained imbroken imtil Artabanos, a brother of Dareios and 
imcle of Xerxes, ventured to urge the need of circumspection. 
Every forest was eloquent with its warnings. Everywhere the 
tree which would not bend to the blast was snapped or uprooted, 
while the pliant sapling escaped. No sooner had Artabanos sat 
down than Xerxes, bursting into rage, swore by the whole string 
of his ancestors that Artabanos should remain at Sousa with the 
women and children. His language, however, was more resolute 
than his mind. During the night which followed the council, the 
dream-god standing over his couch warned him that it would be 
at his peril if he gave up the enterprise. In the morning Xerxes 
teUs his nobles that they may remain at home, since he had no 
further intention of invading Greece. A second appearance of 
the dream-god first to the king and then to Artabanos brings back 
things to their old position, and the work of preparation is 
vigorously resumed. 

The demoniac impulse (so Herodotos phrases it) had now 
driven Xerxes to the point from which there was no retreating. 
The whole strength of the empire was to be lavished on one 
supreme effort. The expedition of Datis which had ended with 
the disaster of Marathon was strictly a maritime invasion. It 
was the design of Xerxes to overwhelm the Greeks by vast 
masses poured into their country by land, while a fleet hugely 
larger than that of Datis should support them by sea. For the 
passage of the army across the Bosporos and the Strymon 
wooden bridges were constructed: to save his fleet from the 
catastrophe which befell that of Mardonios orders were given, it 
is said, to convert Athos into an island by a canal which might 
enable the ships to*avoid its terrible rocks. At length the host 
set out from Sousa in a stream which doubtless gathered volume 
as it went along. The several nations met at Kritalla in Kap- 
padokia, and having crossed the Halys marched to Kelainai. 

On reaching Sardeis Xerxes sent heralds to all the cities of 

Hellas except Athens and Sparta. But before his host should 

cross into Europe j a stream of blood was to flow on the shores 
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of the Hellespont. In making their bridges of boats the Phen- 
icians had used hempen ropes, the Egyptians ropes made from 
the fibre of papyrus. A severe storm destroyed the work of 
both. Xerxes, it is said, ordered the engineers of the bridge to 
be beheaded, and, sitting in judgement on the Hellespont itself, 
passed sentence that it should receive three hundred lashes of 
the scourge, and that it should at the same time be branded by 
men who were bidden to inform it that, whatever it might 
choose to do, the king would cross over it, and that it deserved 
no sacrifice at any human hands, as being a treacherous and 
bitter water (480 B.C.). 

The march of Xerxes from Sardeis is presented to us in a 
series of impressive pictures. First came the baggage train 
with the beasts of burden, followed by half the force supplied by 
the tributary nations, — all in confused masses ; behind these, 
after a definite interval, a thousand carefully picked Persian 
horsemen, then a thousand spear-bearers with their lance-heads 
turned towards the ground. These were followed by ten of the 
sacred horses, magnificently caparisoned, from the Median plains 
of Nisa, after which, drawn by eight white horses, came the 
sacred chariot of Ormuzd, on which no mortal might place his 
foot, the reins of the horses being held by the charioteer who 
walked by its side. Then on a car drawn by Nisaian steeds came 
the monarch himself, followed first by a thousand of the noblest 
Persians, then by a thousand Persian horsemen, and ten thou- 
sand picked Persian infantry with golden and silver apples or 
pomegranates attached to the reverse end of their spears. 
Lastly came a myriad of Persian cavalry. Behind these, after 
an interval equal to that which separated the vanguard from 
the household troops, followed the remaining half of the dis- 
orderly rabble which Eastern kings are pleased to regard as good 
military material. The line of march led them across the 
Eaikos by Atarneus to Karine, whence they journeyed on to the 
Dian land. He was now in that kingdom in which, when Priam 
reigned, his enemies had done deadly harm. Here, therefore, on 
the lofty Pergamos he is said to have sacrificed a thousand 
cows to Athenaia Ilias, while the Magians poured libations to 
the' heroes. At Abydos the great king had the delight of 
sitting on the lofty throne of white stones which had been 
built for him. Beneath him his vast fl.eet ^aa e\i!g«-^^^ *"«v. ^ 
mimic ymttle in which the Phenicians of Sid.0Ti'wetft^'5kVV.cX«»\ 
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and Xerxes, surveying the hosts which he had brought together, 
Hrst pronounced himself the happiest of men, and then presently 
wept. In the simple story of Herodotos, Xerxes answers the 
wondering question of Artabanos by confessing that the tears 
found their way into his eyes because at the end of a hundred 
years not one of all this grand host should remain alive. * Nay,' 
said Artabanos, ' there are more woful things than this. The 
sorrows that come upon us make our short life seem long, and 
therefore from so much wretchedness death becomes the best 
refuge.' ' Let us speak no more of mortal life,' answered Xerxes ; 
' it is even as thou sayest. Yet let us not bring evil things to 
mind, when we have a good work in our hands. But tell me 
this. If thou hadst not seen the vision clearly, wouldst thou 
have kept thine own counsel, or wouldst thou have changed ? 
Tell me the truth.' Artabanos could not but express his hope 
that all things might go as the king desired : but he added, * I 
am still full of care and anxious, because I see that two very 
mighty things are most hostile to thee.' *What may these 
things be ? ' asked the king, ' will the army of the Greeks be 
more 'in number than mine, or will our ships be fewer than 
theirs? for, if it be so, we will quickly bring yet another 
host together.' ^ Nay,' answered Artabanos, ' to make the host 
larger is to make these two things worse ; and these are the land 
and the sea. The sea has no harbour which, if a storm come, can 
shelter so many ships ; and we need not merely one haven but 
many along the whole coast. The land too is hostile ; and if 
nothing resist thee, it becomes yet more hurtful, the further that 
we may go, for men are never satisfied with good fortime, and 
so the length of the journey must at last bring about a famine.' 
' You say well,' answered Xerxes, ' yet of what use is it to count 
up all these things ? for, if we were always to be weighing every 
chance, we should never do anything at all. It is better to be 
bold and to suffer half the evil than by fearing all things to avoid 
all suffering. See how great is the power of the Persians. If 
the kings who have gone before me had followed counsellors 
like thee, it would never have been what it is now. They faced 
the dangi^ and gained this dominion ; and we, like them, go forth 
at the fairest season of the year ; and when we have subdued 
all Europe, we shall return home, having been vexed neither by 
famine nor bj anj other evil.' But Artabanos was not convinced; 
And warning the king that weighty matteia li^^ msway words, he 
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besouglit him not to let the Asiatic lonians serve against their 
kinsfolk. ' If they so serve/ he urged^ ' they must either be 
most unjust in inslaving the land from which they spring, or 
most just by setting it free. If they are unjust, our gain is but 
little : but if they be just, they can do us great harm. Think 
then on the old saying that tiie end of a work is not always 
clear at the beginning.' But the king would have it that in 
fchis Artabanos was most of all deceived, since to the conduct of 
these lonians at the bridge across the Danube Dareios was 
indebted not only for his own life, but for the salvation of his 
army and his kingdom. 

Xerxes now sent Artabanos back to Sousa, and on the next day, 
as the sun burst into sight he poured a libation from a golden goblet 
into the sea, at the same time praying the god that he would 
sufier nothing to check his course until he should have carried his 
conquests to the bounds of Europe. The cup, out of which he had 
poured the libation, he threw into the sea, with a golden mixing- 
bowl and a Persian dagger. From the bridges rose the odour of 
frankincense : the roads were strewed with myrtle branches. By 
the eastern bridge the infantry began to cross vnth the cavalry, 
while the beasts of burden and the camp-followers passed over 
on the bridge facing the Egean. 

Thus without thought of coming woes the fleet sailed west- 
wards from Abydos to Doriskos. Here on the wide plain, 
through which the Hebros finds its way to the sea, Xerxes 
thought that he would do well to see of how many myriads he 
was the master. The sum total of that host he could ascertain in 
QO better way than by bringing a myriad of men into the 
smallest possible space, and by raising an inclosure round this 
space into which other myriads were successively brought 
until the infantry alone were found to amount to not less than 
1,700,000 men. But if Herodotos believed that Xerxes brought 
with him into Europe the amazing number of 628 myriads 
of men (6,280,000), he had an object in view of a still higher 
and more solemn kind ; and this purpose is set forth in a narra- 
tive which must be given as he has related it. No sooner was 
the great review ended than the king sent for Demaratos, the 
Spartan exile, and asked him whether the Greeks would venture 
to withstand him. ' Thou art a Greek,' he said, 'and as I hear 
of no mean city. Now therefore tell me, will tlaey V\St ^'svi 
hands agahist meF^ ' Shall I speak the trwtli,' aaV^T^eoiSKwivb^ 
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' or only pleasant things? ' Xerxes gave his pledge that no 
harm should befaU him : and the Spartan then assured the king 
that * poverty always dw^elt with the Greeks ; but courage they 
have won from wisdom and from strength of law, by which 
they keep off both poverty and tyranny. But/ he went on, 
» though all the Greeks are worthy of praise, yet now I speak of 
the Spartans only. Be sure that these will never receive thy 
words which bring slavery to HeUas, and that they will come 
out against thee to battle, even though all the rest should take 
thy side : neither ask what their numbers are that they Bbould 
do this, for if a thousand set out these will fight with thee, be 
thoy niort^ or be they less.' Xerxes laughed. ' What — vdll a 
thousand men fight my great army ? ' The answer of Demaratos 
is phiin-v^pv^ken and simple. ' I Imew at the first, O king, that 
the truth would not please thee ; but since thou hast comx)elled 
nie, 1 have spoken of the Spartans as I ought to speak. What 
lovo I boar to them, thou knowest well. They have robbed 
mo of my power and of my honours and driven me to a strange 
land, where thy fatlior received me and gave me a bome and 
AH>d. Is it likoly, then, that I should set ligbtly by the kind- 
ness which ho v^h'owed me ? One by one the Spartans are like 
othor mon : but taken together they are the strongest of all 
tuon, for, though they are free, they are not without a lord. 
T*Rw i.s their mastor, whom they fear much more than thy 
j>ooplt» ftHur thee. Whate>-er law commands, tbat they do : and 
it: commands always tho same thing, chai^ngthem never to fly 
itm\ «ny enemy, how strong soever he be, but to remain in their 
mnks and to conquer or die. If I seem to speak foolishly, let 
m« kiH^p sileno© for the time to come.' 

As wo may suppiv<k\ he was not sufiered to bold his peace ; 
and lor tho ptxwnt Xerxes is ^d to have dismissed him with a 
kina ly nmilo. Uogarded as a fact the conversation is worthless : 
mu II wx^ tnko It as the oxpr^.^on of the historian's conviction, 
V Jn "jr^'T^^^^ ^^^ oxa^n^rat^ its importance and its value. This 
W^. IT '" '': ^''^^' ''^ *^^^ ^^^« ^^i<^ it teaches : and this 

Kr t;^a^^^^^^^^^^ I^^ r-^oundly true that 

with minT.T I ? . ^*^^ ^'^^^t ^ t^f'^i^ted in a conflict 

MW<f .\,>rxc>. ^whod tho W>.^.>f tV i;i.V\d<.Tc.^^bich, like the 
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3808, failed, it is said, to supply the wants of the barbarians. 
Lt if the highland tribes were disposed to be submissive, lions 
i wild cattle, we are told, more than made up for their degener- 
r ; and the Persian camels suffered terribly from the onslaught 
these unlooked for enemies. At last the army halted on the 
)und stretching from Therme to the banks of the Ilaliakmon. 
om Therme, as he looked westwards and southwards, the eyes 
Xerxes rested on that magnificent chain of mountains which 
68 to a head in the crests of Olympos and Ossa, and leaving 
bween these two hills the defile through which the Peneios 
dies to the sea, stretches under the name of Pelion along 
3 coast which was soon to make him feel the wrath of the 
risible gods. The tidings that the channel of the Peneios was 

a gate of Thessaly determined him to go and see the 
Ekutifol vale of Tempe. 

Long before the departure of Xerxes from Sousa the course 
events in Western Hellas had been determining the parts 
lich Athens and Sparta were severally to play in the 
proaching struggle. The long and uninteresting feud or war- 
re between Athens and Aigina had at least one good result in 
ing the attention of the Athenians rather on their navy than 

their army. Of the need of an efficient fleet Themistokles 
d from the very beginning of his career been conscious, and 
is want he persistently strained every nerve to supply. But 
e growing wealth of Themistokles, tbe increasing poverty of 
s rival ; the rigid integrity of the latter, the winning versatility 

the former ; the attachment of Aristeides to the old forms 

Athenian life, the determination of Themistokles to make 
thens pre-eminently a maritime power — all presented a con- 
sist involving so much danger to the state that Aristeides himself 
id, we are told, that if the Athenians were wise they would 
it an end to their rivalry by throwing them both into the 
arathron. The Demos so far took the same view that by a 
3te of ostracism Aristeides was sent into exile. In him Athens 
>st a citizen superior perhaps to his rival in general morality ; 

1 Themistokles she retained the only man who could guide 
er, through seemingly hopeless difficulties, to victory and im- 
erial power. 

The quickening of the Athenian mind imder the guidance 
f Themistokles was not the only good effect "^lotoc^^ \s^ ^^ 
hadow oi the storm-cloud approaching fxcia t\ift ^«j&\.. '^^^b^^ 
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at least among the other Greeks began to see that they were 
not fulfilling their true mission by wasting their years in 
perpetual warfare and feud ; and in an assembly at Corinth 
which deserved to be considered in some degree as a Pan- 
hellenic congress, they acknowledged the paramoimt need of 
making up all existing quarrels in presence of a danger which 
threatened all alike. But in fact, whatever might be the out- 
ward look of things, the Hellenic character was not changed. 
It was, however, a time of high excitement. Of all the Hellenic 
cities the greater number were Medizing, or taking sides with 
the Persian, while they who refused to submit to Xerxes were 
cast down at the thought of the utter inadequacy of their navy 
to cope with his Phenician fleet. In this season of supreme 
depression the great impulse to hope and vigorous action 
came from Athens. The historian asserts that his words, which 
he knows will give great offence in many quarters, are forced 
from him by strong conviction of their truth ; and his emphatic 
judgement is that if the Athenians had feared the coming 
danger and left their country, or, even without leaving it, had 
yielded themselves to Xerxes, none else would have dared to 
withstand the king by sea, while on land, even if many walls 
had been raised across the isthmus, the Spartans would have 
been forsaken by their allies, as these submitted one by one to 
the Persian fleet. 

The contrast between the seemingly irresistible might of the 
Persian king and the disunion and vacillation of his adversaries 
becomes most forcible when the Athenians, who are regarded 
as the special objects of his wrath, betake themselves -for 
counsel in the hour of need to the god at Delphoi, and receive 
an answer dooming them as it seemed to the very blackness of 
darkness. 

The messengers, utterly dismayed at the moment, received the 
first glimmeiing of comfort from the Delphian Timon who bade 
them take olive branches and try the god once more. To their 
entreaty for a more merciful answer they added that, if they 
failed to receive it, they would stay there till they died. Their 
supplication was rewarded with the mysterious prediction that 
the wooden wall alone should not be taken ; that this should 
help the Athenians and their children ; and that the divine 
Salamis should destroy those that are born of women, when 
the seed-time comes or the harvest. 
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The very ease with which this response was made to coincide 
with the policy of Themistokles seems to throw a clear light 
on the influence which produced it. The mind of the great 
statesman had long been made up that Athens should become 
a maritime power. We have then no reason for doubting that 
when the answer was read out before the assembled citizens, 
Themistokles could at once come forward and warn the 
Athenians that the soothsayers who bade them leave their 
country and to seek another were wrong, as were also the old 
men who told them to stay at home and guard the Akropolis, 
as though the god pointed to the Akropolis when he spoke of 
the wooden wall, because long ago there was a thorn hedge 
around it. ' This will not help you,' he said ; ' they are all lead- 
ing you astray when they say that you must be bctfiten in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, and that this is meant by the words which tell 
of Salamis as destroying the children of women. The words do 
not mean this. If they had been spoken of us, the priestess 
would certainly have said " Salamis the wretched," not " Salamis 
the divine.** They are spoken not of us, but of our enemies. 
Arm then for the fight at sea, for the fleet is your wooden 
waU.* 

But although by adopting the policy of Themistokles Athens 
virtually insured her own supremacy in Hellas, the time was 
not yet come when it could be generally recognised. The allies 
assembled in the congress at the isthmus declared bluntly that 
they would rather dissolve the confederacy than submit to any 
other than the Spartan rule ; and the genuine patriotism of the 
Athenians led them at once to waive a claim on which they might 
fiurly have insisted. The Argives were content to be neutral in 
a strife in which their kinsfolk on either side were antagonists. 
With the exception of Thespiai and Plataia the Boiotian cities 
were passive instruments in the hands of their chief men ; and 
these men were actuated by a vehement Medism which with them 
became the expression of an anti-Hellenic feeling beyond the 
power of defeat and disaster to repress or even to check. The 
men of Korkyra met the messengers from the Congress with 
eager assurances of ready help ; but the sixty ships which they 
manned were under officers who were charged to linger on their 
way along the coasts of southern Peloponnesos, their conviction 
being that the Hellenic fleet and armies must alike be defeated. 
The event disappointed their expectations : Wt \\. ^«j& ^war^ \o 
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satisfy the victors of Salamis that they were making what haste 
they could to the scene of action when the Etesian winds baffled 
all their efforts to double cape Malea. 

The messengers sent to ask the aid of Gfelon, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, met with not much better success. His help was 
readily promised on condition that he should be generalissimo of 
the allied forces, or at least have the command of their fleet. 
In the one case his demand was refused by the Spartans, in the 
other by the Athenians; and Gelon bade the envoys return 
home and tell the Greeks that * since they would yield nothing 
and grasp everything, the spring-time was taken out of their 
year.' Such is the taJe which Herodotos relates as most gene- 
rally believed among the continental Greeks about the conduct of 
Gelon during the Persian war ; but he has the candour to give 
other accounts which deprive the popular tradition of all its 
value. According to one of these stories Gelon sent Kadmos of 
Kos with a charge similar to that which was given to the 
commander of the Korkyraian fleet. He was to go with a large 
sum of money to Delphoi ; and if the Persian gained the victory 
he was to present the money to Xerxes as a peace-offering. If 
the Greeks should gain the day, he was to bring it back again. 
The historian, having added that to his great credit he did bring 
it back, goes on to give the Sicilian version of the affair which 
asserted that in spite of Spartan supremacy Gelon would still 
have aided the Greeks, had not the banished tyrant of Himera 
brought against him a host of Phenicians equal in number to 
the Persians who fought under Mardonios at Plataia. 

But if Argos and Korkyra, Krete and Syracuse, were not to 
be trusted, and if Thebes with the Boiotian cities was bitterly 
hostile, it was still possible to preserve the Hellenic tribes 
which lay to the south of the pass of Tempe and to secure their 
aid against the invader. In any effort to guard the defile of 
Tempe the Thessalians declared themselves eager to take part : 
but they admitted plainly that if this aid were withheld, they 
must secure their safety by making a covenant with the Persian 
king. It might well have been thought that no post could have 
been more easily tenable than this Thessalian defile, along which 
for a distance of five miles a road stretches, nowhere more than 
20, and sometimes not more than 13 feet in width. Hence no 
time was lost in occupying the pass with 10,000 hoplites, aided 
bj the Thessalian cavalry. But they held it for a few days 
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only ; and popular traditions, as usual, assigned its abandon- 
ment to different motives. The thought of guarding Tempe 
being given up, it was resolved that a stand should be made in 
the defile of Thermopylai while the fleet should take up its 
station an the northernmost coast of Euboia facing the Malian 
gulf. 

The accumulation of mud at the mouth of the Spercheios 
has in the course of three-and- twenty centuries so changed the 
coast of this gulf that some of the most matenal features 
in the description of Herodotos no longer characterise this 
memorable spot. In his day the Spercheios ran into the gulf 
near the town of Antikyra at a point about 22 miles due west 
of the northwesternmost promontory of Euboia. From its 
mouth the coast, having stretched southward for somewhat more 
than two miles, trended away to the east : and at short intervals 
the sea here received the small streams of the Dyras, Melas, and 
Asopos. These insignificant rivers are now discharged into the 
Spercheios which, flowing on the south instead of on the north 
side of Antikyra, reaches the sea at a point considerably to the 
east of Thermopylai. We look therefore in vain for the narrow 
space which, leaving room for nothing more than a cart track, 
gave access to the pass within which so many Persians were to 
meet their death. Close above the town of Anthela, the ridge 
of Oita, known there by the name Anopaia, came down so close 
to the water as to leave only this narrow pathway. From this 
point, at a dist^ce of perhaps a mile and a half to the east, and a 
little to the west of the first Lokrian hamlet of Alpenoi, another 
spur of the moimtain locked in the wider space within which the 
anny of Leonidas took up its post, but which for all practical pur- 
poses was as narrow as the passes at either extremity which re- 
ceived the name of the Gates or the Hot Gates (Pylai or Thermo- 
pylai). This narrow road was hemmed in by the precipitous 
mountain on the one side, and on the other by the marshes 
produced by the hot springs. But to render the passage still 
more difiicult than nature had made it, the Phokians had led the 
mineral waters almost over the whole of it and had also built 
across it near the western entrance a wall with strong gates. 
Much of this work had fallen from age : but it was now repaired, 
and behind it we are told that the Greek army determined to 
await the attack of the Persians. Here, about the siunm^er 
solstice, was assembled a force of Spartans and t\ievT «X!^\^^ \ssAet 
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Leonidas who to his surprise had succeeded to the kindly office. 
Three hundred picked hoplit^s or heavy amied citizens attended 
him on this his first and last expedition as king ; and with these 
were ranged the contingents from the Arkadian Tejrea, Man- 
tineia, and Orchomenos, from Corinth, I'hlious^ and Mykenai^ 
from the Phokians, and I^okrians of Opous, together with 700 
Thespians, and lastly with 500 Thehans whom Leonidas was 
anziouB to take with him as hostages for the good faith of 
a dty strongly suspected of Medism. 

The narrative of events which took place in this formidahle 
jiafis has heen distorted partly by the variations which the oral 
tradition of nearly half a century is sure to introduce into any 
story, but much more from the desire to glorify or stigmatize 
the citizens of particular towns. But significant indications 
remain to show that the conflict in Thermopylai was more equal 
and the defeat of the Greeks far more serious than the story 
told by Herodotos would lead us to imagine. 

While the Spartans were here awaiting the approach of their 
enemies by land, the Persian fleet underwent a terrible disaster 
on the narrow strip of Magnesian coast, which it reached 
on the eleventh day ^Fter the departure of Xerxes from Therm^. 
In utter unconsciousness of danger the Persian conmmnders 
moored upon the Magnesian beach those ships which came first, 
while the rest lay beyond them at anchor, ranged in rows eight 
deep facing the sea. At break of day the air was clear and the 
sea still : but the breeze, here called the wind of the Hellespont, 
soon rose and gathered to a storm. Those who had time drew 
their ships upon the shore and escaped ; but all the vessels which 
were out at sea were borne away and dashed upon the Ovens of 
Pelion and all along the beach as far as Kasthanaia. For four 
days the storm raged furiously. Meanwhile the Greeks, who on 
the second day of the storm had heard of the mischief done to 
their enemies, plucked up courage and through the comparatively 
nnooth waters of the Euboian sea sailed back to Axtemision. 
The barbarians, however, were not so sorely crippled as the 
Greeks had hoped to find them. "When the storm had abated, 
their ships, drawn down from the shore, sailed to Aphetai at 
the entrance of the Pagasaian gulf and took up their position 
precisely opposite to the Greek fleet at Artemision. 

Xerxes in the meanwhile had advanced through Tk<^»»d\:^ \.c^ 
Trachis^ where he was separated only by a few mile^ oi ^o^isi^ 
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from the defenders of Thermopylai. At this point the tra- 
ditional narrative of Herodotos breaks out into one of 'those 
beautiful pictures which impart a marvellous life to his history. 
There was enough of disunion and dissension in the Greek 
camp, when a horseman sent by Xerxes came to learn their 
numbers and see what they were doing. The Greeks had 
repaired the old Phokian wall, and the horseman could advance 
no further : but outside of it were the Lakedaimonians with 
their arms piled against the wall, while some of them were 
wrestling and others combing their hair. The report of the 
horseman seemed to Xerxes to convict his enemies of childish 
folly ; but Demaratos was at hand to explain to him that when 
the Spartans had to face a mortal danger, their custom was to 
comb and deck out their hair. Still Xerxes could not believe 
him, and for four days he waited, thinking that they would 
assuredly run away. At last his anger was kindled and he 
charged the Medians and Edssians to go and bring them all 
bound before him. 

The messengers of Xerxes advanced to do his bidding. 
Many were slain, and although others took their places, their 
errand was not done. At last the Immortals under Hydames 
advanced to the attack. But their spears were shorter than 
those of the Greeks : linen tunics could avail little in an en- 
counter with iron-clad men, and mere numbers were of no 
use in the narrow pass. Thrice the king leaped from his throne 
in terror for his army : but on the next day he Sent them forth 
again, thinking that the enemy would be too weary to fight. The 
Greeks, however, were all drawn out in battle array, save only 
the Phokians ; and these were placed upon the hill to guard the 
pathway. Again the Persians fared as they had done before, 
and Xerxes was sorely troubled until a Malian named Ephialtes 
in hope of some great reward told him of the path which led 
over the hill, and thus destroyed the Greeks who were guarding 
Thermopylai. Xerxes now regarded the conquest of the pass 
as practically achieved. As the daylight died away, Hydames 
set out from the camp with the troops imder his command. All 
night long they followed the path Anopaia along the ridge 
which bore the same name, with the mountains of Oita on the 
right hand and the hills of Trachis on the left. The day was 
dawning with the exquisite stillness which marks early morning 
in Greece^ when they reached the "]^eak oi \Jaft mountain 
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where the thousand Phokians, who had charged thetuBelves 
with this task^ were guarding the pathway. While the Persians 
were climbing the hill, the Phokians knew not of their coming, 
for the whole hill was covered with oak-trees : hut they became 
aware of what had happened as soon as the Persians reached the 
summit. Not a breath of wind was stirring, and they heard at 
once the trampling of their feet as they trod on the faUen leaves. 
Instantly they started up ; but before they had well put on 
their arms, the barbarians were upon them. The sight dismayed 
the Persians at first, for Hydames had not expected any resist- 
ance : but learning from Ephialtes that these men were not the 
Spartans, he drew out his troops for battle. The Phokians, 
covered with a shower of arrows, fell back to the highest 
ground, thinking, we are told, that the Persians were coming 
chiefly against them ; and there they made ready to fight and 
die. But the Persians, taking no more heed of them, hastened 
down the mountain. 

In the pass itself the soothsayer Megistias, as he looked upon 
the victims, had told them, the historian assures us, that on the 
next day they must die. Deserters also came who said that the 
Persians were coming round. On receiving these tidings the 
Gh^eks took counsel, and some urged flight and went away 
each to his own city, while others made up their minds to re- 
main with Leonidas. Another story was told that Leonidas 
sent them away himself, keeping only the Thebans and the 
Thespians. The former he detaioed sorely against their will, 
as pledges for their people : but the Thespians would not save 
their own lives by forsaking Leonidas and his men. 

When the sun rose, Xerxes poured out wine to the god, and 
tarried mitil the time of the filling of the market, for such was 
the bidding of Ephialtes. Then the barbariaos arose for the 
onset ; and the men of Leonidas came out into the wider part 
of the path, for thus far they had fought in the narrowest place. 
From the banning of the battle the slaughter of the barbarians 
was great. Many fell into the sea and were drowned ; many 
more were trampled down alive by one another. No thought 
was taken of those who fell, while the Spartans fought on with 
all their might. At length their spears were all broken and 
they slew the Persians with their swords, until at last Leonidas 
fell nobly, and other Spartans with him. Over \ns \ic^^ ^<5rt<6 
was a hard ^lit in wbicb many great men oi tla© Yet^Vjcoa ^«t^ 
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slain ; but the Spaxtans gained back his body and turned the 
enemy to flight four times, until the traitor Ephialtes came up 
with his men. Then the face of the battle was changed, for 
the Greeks went back into the narrow part within the wall, and 
there they posted themselves, all in one body except the The- 
bans, on the hillock on which in the days of the historian the 
lion stood over the grave of Leonidas. Here fell the Thespians 
and the Spartans, the bravest of the latter being Dienekes, who, 
as the tale ran, hearing from a man of Trachis just before the 
battle that whenever the Persians shot their arrows the sun 
was darkened by them, answered merrily, 'Our friend from 
Trachis brings us good news : we shall be able to tight in the 
shade.' They were all buried where they fell : and over those 
who died before Leonidas sent the allies away the inscription 
recorded that 4,000 men of Peloponnesos here fought with 300 
myriads. Over the Spartans by themselves there vras another 
writing which said. 

Tell the Spartans, at their bidding, 
Stranger, here in death we lie. 

Of these three hundred Spartans two, it is said, were lying sick 
in the village of Alpenoi, their names being Eurytos and 
Aristodemos. The former, calling for his arms, bade his guide 
lead him into the battle, for his eyes were diseased, and plunging 
into the fight was slain. Aristodemos went back alone to Sparta 
where he was shunned by all as the Dastard. Yet he got back 
his good name and fell fighting nobly at Plataia. As for the 
Thebans, so long as they were with the Spartans in the battle, 
they were compelled, it is said, to fight against the king: but 
when Leonidas with his men hastened to the hillock within the 
wall, they got away and with outstretched arms went towards 
the barbarians with the truest of all tales, saying that not only 
were they on the king's side but that they were the first to 
give him earth and water and that they had gone into this 
fight sorely against their will. 

The issue of the battle set the despot pondering. To the 

intreaty of Xerxes that he would tell him candidly how the 

Spartans were to be conquered, Demaratos replied that there 

was no other way than to send a detachment of the fleet to 

occupy the isJand of Kythera. This counsel was vehemently 

opposed hy Achaimenea, the brotlieT \oi "Xetx^a. They had 
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alroady^ he nrged^ lost four hundred ships in the stonn ; and 
if the fleet were further divided the enemy would at once he a 
match for them. But Xerxes, though ready enough to order 
his own matters without taking heed to the doings or the 
numbers of his enemies, bade Achaimenes beware how he 
spoke OTil of Demaratos who, though less wise, was still his 
very good friend. This praise of the'exiled Spartan king was fol- 
lowed by an order to behead and to crucify the body of the 
worthier Spartan king who had died in Thermopylai. Some 
time later Xerxes arranged a sight for the gratification of 
the Peredan sailors. Twenty thousand of his men had been 
slain. Of- these he left one thousand on the ground: the 
rest he buried in trenches under leaves and earth, so that they 
could not be seen. All being ready, he sent a herald who pro- 
claimed that all who pleased might leave their poets and go to 
see how the king fought with those foolish men who sought to 
withstand his power. But even Persians were not so easily 
cheated as Xerxes thought that they might be. The trick was 
at once seen through, when they foimd the thousand Persians 
lying by themselves, and the four thousand Greeks gathered 
into a single heap. One other picture belonging to the struggle 
at Thermopylai exhibits some Arkadian deserters as seeking 
for work from the king, who asks them what the Greeks are 
doing. The answer is that they were keeping the feast at 
Olympia and beholding the contests of wrestlers and horsemen. 
On hearing this one of the Persians asked what the prize might 
be for which they strove, and was told that it was an olive- 
wreath. *Ah! Mardonios,' exclaimed Tritantaichmes with 
emotion which Xerxes ascribed to cowardice, 'what men are 
these against whom thou hast brought us here to fight, who strive 
not for money but for glory ? ' 

Beautiful as this story of the battle may be, it is easy to see 
that it is not an accurate narrative of the events as they occurred. 
Withaforce numbering not much more than 8,000 men Leonidas 
is said to have succeeded for ten or twelve days in checking the 
advance of the whole Persian army^nd inflicting on them a very 
serious loss. Nothing could prove more clearly the practicability 
of his position and the likelihood of success, if he kept his ground 
without lessening his numbers. But still more strangely, the 
Greeks at Thermopylai not merely forget the Etolian ^aaaes, 
but guard moat inefficientiy a pass close at baii^i'wVsAS^ mS^^oJv.^^* 
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any moment be used to turn their position. The existence of 
this pass is made known to Xerxes through the superfluous 
treachery of Ephialtes : but although the absurd^ if not incre- 
dible, conduct of the PhoMans destroyed, it is said, all chance 
of ultimate success, it still left open the possibility of retreat ; 
and more than 4,000 troops were accordingly dismissed and got 
away safely. This, so far as we can see,5 seems impossible. 
Within an hour from the time of his leaving the Phokians on 
the top of the hill, Hydames with his men must have reached 
the eastern gates through which these 4,000 men would have to 
pass. When he had once come down on the more level ground, 
none could possibly have retreated from the Greek camp without 
fighting their way through his troops; and the narrative clearly 
speaks of a peaceable, or even a leisurely, departure, not of 
desperate efforts like those of an army struggling through a pass 
occupied by an overwhelming enemy. 

Still less easy is it to imderstand the facts related of the 
Thebans whom Leonidas retained by his side against theb will. 
Their presence cannot be explained by the admission that the 
Thebans and Boiotians were passive instruments in the hands of 
their leaders, who judged it imprudent in this instance to refuse 
the request of Leonidas, or by the theory that they were citi- 
zens of the anti-Persian party and so remained of their own free 
will, but that after the fall of the Spartan king they took credit 
for a Medism which they did not feel. Herodotos distinctly con- 
tradicts any such supposition. He maintains that their profession 
of Medism was the truest of all pleas. If again they were kept 
against their will, it is scarcely less surprising that they should re- 
main quiet until the battle was at an end, when they might have 
either openly joined Hydames, or passively hindered lie resis- 
tonce of Leonidas. As to the allies, a compulsory retreat might 
be veiled under the decent plea that they weriB dismissed ; and 
if they were conscious of faintheartedness, they would not care 
to hinder the growth of a story which covered their remissness 
in the Hellenic cause, while it inhanced the glory of Leonidas. 

Of the disaster which befell the Persian fleet off the Magnesian 
coast the Greeks on board their ships heard on the second day 
after the beginning of the storm ; and no sooner had they received 
the tidings than they set off with all speed to Artemision. The 
storm lasted four days, and the Greek fleet, under the command 
of the Spartan JEurybiades, had then been stationed on the 
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northern shore of Euboia for forty-eight hours. ReachiDg Aphetai 
late in the afbemoon of the fourth day after the beginning of the 
storm, the Persians saw the Greek ships awaiting their arrival oiF 
Artemision. To insure the destruction of all these vessels a Persian 
squadron was sent, the same afternoon, round the east coast 
of Euhoia to take the enemy in the rear. Before the evening 
closed, the Greek commanders were informed that they could not 
avoid a battle by retreating ; and until the Persian fleet became 
visible off Aphetai, it is distinctly implied that they had no in- 
tention of retreating. It is not easy therefore to see what room 
is left for the circumstantial narrative that the Greeks, on seeing 
the Persian ships, resolved to retreat as they had come, and that 
the Euboians in their terror at being abandoned, as the Thessa- 
lians had been abandoned at Tempo, and having failed to obtain 
from Eurybiades a delay which might enable them to remove 
their feuuilies from the island, prevailed on Themistokles by a 
bribe of thirty talents to prevent this cowardly desertion. Of 
this sum it is said that he bestowed, as from himself, Ave talents 
on Eurybiades, while three sufficed to overcome the opposition 
of the Corinthian Adeimantos. The remaining twenty-two 
talents, we must especially note, he kept for himself, while the 
Spartan and Corinthian leaders both thought that they had been 
bribed with Athenian money. It must at least be said that the 
Euboian bribers kept their own counsel with astonishing secrecy 
and repressed by a silence not less wonderful the regret which 
they must have felt on learning, a few hours later, that their 
bribe had been a superfluous waste of money. 

The tidings that a Persian squadron had been sent to take 
them in the rear worked a sudden change in the minds of the 
Greek leaders. After a long debate they resolved to move 
down the strait under cover of darkness and meet the squadron 
sent round Euboia to cut them ofl*. But finding, as the day wore 
on, that the Persian fleet remained motionless, they determined 
to use the remaining hours of light in attacking the enemy 
and thus gain some experience of their way of fighting. 
In the conflict which ensued the Greeks took thirty Persian 
ships. 

On the night after the battle the storm again burst forth 
with terrific lightning and deluges of rain. The wrecks and 
the dead bodies were carried by the waves to Aphetai. IBjvj;^ \S. 
the storm caused great distress to the main ft.eet oS \X\<feT5ieaja»i- 

h2 
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lian coast, it was utter ruin for the ships despatched round Euboia 
to cut off the Greeks at Euripos. 

Two days later the Persian leaders determined to begin the 
attack which should decide whether they or their enemies should 
remain masters of this strait. The battle was a fierce one ; but 
although the Persians lost more both in ships and in men, the 
Spartans and their allies had been so severely treated that retreat 
once more appeared the only course open to them. If, however, 
there had been any hesitation thus far, all doubt was removed 
when they heard that Xerxes was master of the pass which 
formed the gate of southern Hellas. At once the Greek fleet 
began to retreat, the Corinthians leading the way, the Atheniana 
following last in order. 

So ended the double conflict, which, we are told, was carried 

on at the same time at Thermopylai and Artemision. The one 

thought of the Spartans and Corinthians was now, it would 

seem, fixed on the defence not of Boiotia or Attica but of the 

Peloponnesos alone ; and their ships would, it is said, have sailed 

at once to the Corinthian isthmus, had not Themistoldes, bj 

words rather than bribes, persuaded them to make a stand at 

Salamis. and thus to give the Athenians time to remove their 

households from Attica and otherwise to form their plans. 

Here then the fleet remained, while the Peloponnesians were 

working night and day, breaking up the Skironid road and raising 

the wall across the isthmus. But the barrier thus completed 

imparted little confidence to its builders, and none it would 

seem to the Peloponnesian seamen in the ships at Salamis. We 

have, in fact, reached the time of the greatest depression on the 

side of the Greeks ; nor can we doubt that this depression marks 

the moment at which the enterprise of Xerxes had been brought 

most nearly to a successful issue. 

Meanwhile the Persian king was advancing in his career of 
conquest. To the north of Attica he had overcome practically 
all resistance. Phokis had been utterly devastated ; but an 
attack on Delphoi had been foiled by the direct interposition of 
Apollon and the heroes Phylakos and Autonoos. This inroad 
of the Persians on Delphoi is the turning point of the great 
epic of Herodotos. It is the most daring provocation of divine 
jealousy and wrath by the barbarian despot : and it immediately 
/?ii&cedes his humiliation. 

Tlie wrong done to the lord of light was punished in part 
on the spot. The more signal vengeaace oi VSaa ^o^ -^t^a isr 
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served for the shores of Salamis, where the ships of those 
Hellenic <nties which had not submitted themselves to the 
invader or chosen to he neutral in the contest were gathered 
together. The Persian fleet had not yet advanced so far to 
the south ; and Xerxes was still moving on upon the path which, 
as he fancied, was to lead him to his final triumph. Four 
months had passed away since his army crossed the bridge over 
the Hellespont, when the tyrant set his foot on Attic soil. But 
we are told that he found the land desolate. The city was 
abandoned ; and there remained on the Akropolis only a few 
poor people and the guardians of the temples who, rather to 
carry out the letter of the oracle than from any serious notion of 
defence, had blocked with wooden palisades or doors the only side 
of the Akropolis which was supposed to lie open to attack. Be- 
hind these wooden walls this scanty garrison underwent the 
dignity of a blockade. Arrows bearing lighted tow were 
discharged against the fence in vain : and Xerxes thus foiled 
gave bimself up to one of his frequent fits of furious passion. 
But on the northem side there is a fissmre in the rock, and here 
some Persians managed to scramble up. Presently Xerxes was 
lord of Athens : and he lost no time in despatching a horseman 
to Soosa with the tidings. The streets of the royal city rang 
with shouts of exultation when the news was received, and were 
strewn v^ith myrtle branches. The fears of Artabanos were 
fiedsified, and the harems of the king and his nobles could now 
await patiently the advent of the Spartan and Athenian maidens 
whom Atossa had long ago wished to have as her slaves. 

The fleet of the confederates had been gathered at Salamis 
rather to cover the migration of the Athenians than with any 
notion of making it a naval station ; and now not only was the 
Persian fleet drawn up before them in the harbour of Phaleron, 
but Athens itself had been taken. A poor semblance of debate 
was followed by a decision to retreat on the following day and 
take up a permanent position ofi'the Corinthian isthmus. One man 
alone felt that the abandonment of Salamis would be a virtual 
confession that common action could no more be looked for, and 
resolved that whether by fair means or by foul he would not 
allow this dastardly retreat to be carried out ; and this man 
was Themistokles. 

Having prevailed on Eurybiades to summoiL a. ^^cjoiA ^qmsjl- 
cil^ be waa hastemag, it ia a&id, to addie&8 t\iQ ^^a^isiy^'^ ^^irv^v>ra& 
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waiting for the formal opening of the debate, when the Corin- 
thian Adeimantos reminded him sharply that they who rise up 
in the games before the signal are beaten. ' Yes/ said Themis- 
tokles gently ; ' but those who do not rise when the signal is 
given are not crowned.* Then turning to Eurybiades, he 
warned him that at the isthmus they would have to %ht in the 
open sea to the great disadvantage of their own heavier and fewer 
ships, while a combat in closed waters would probably end in 
victory. At this point Adeimantos broke in again upon his 
vehement eloquence, and with savage rudeness told him that, as 
since the fall of Athens he had now no country, he could have 
no vote in the council and that Eurybiades was debarred from 
even taking his opinion, much more from following it. This 
speech was a strange one to come from a man who had taken a 
bribe from Themistokles; nor is it easy to see why with more than 
twenty Euboian talents still in his possession Themistokles had 
not again tried the effect of gold on the Corinthian leader 
before the council began. Telling Adeimantos quietly that he 
had a better city than Corinth, so long as the Athenians had 
two hundred ships, he warned Eurybiades that, if the allies 
abandoned Salamis, the Athenians with their families would at 
once sail away to Italy and find a new home in their own city 
of Sins. The Spartan chief saw at once that without the 
Athenians the confederates could not resist the Persians even 
for a day ; and he issued the order for remaining. But the 
formal obedience of the allies could not kill their fears ; and when 
on the following day, after an earthquake by sea and land, they 
saw in the Persian fleet movements in manifest preparation for 
a conflict, their discontent broke out into open murmurs, if not 
into mutiny, which made it clear that Eurybiades must give 
way. Without losing a moment, Themistokles passed quietly 
from the council and dispatched Sikinnos, his slave and the 
tutor of his children, in a boat to the Persian fleet. The 
message which he charged him to deliver was that Themistokles 
really desired the victory not of the Greeks but of the Persians, 
and on this account he now took this means of informing them 
that the Greeks were on the point of running away, and that in 
their present state of utter dismay they could be taken and 
crushed almost without an effort. The Persians at once landed 
a large force on ihe islet of Psyttaleia precisely opposite to the 
harbour of the Peiraieus, the object oi tloia ^\s^a\\\Qit^ being 
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that they might save the wrecks of ships and slay such of the 
enemy as might in the hattle be driven upon the islet. Towards 
midnight a portion of the fleet lying ofl'Phaleron began to move 
along the Attic coast until the line extended to the north- 
eastern promontory of Salamis. It was thus no longer pos- 
sible for the Greeks to escape into the bay of Eleusis and so 
retreat to the isthmus without fighting. But of this fact they 
were still unconscious ; and the hours of the night were being 
wasted in fierce dissensions, when Themistokles, suddenly sum- 
moned from the council, found his banished rival Aristeides 
waiting to tell him that the Greek fleet was surrounded beyond 
all chance of escape. The reply of Themistokles was not less 
terse. He rejoiced at the tidings, and informed his rival that 
the movements of the Persian leaders had been brought about 
by himself. He begged him further to repeat before the council 
news to which in all likelihood they would give no credit if 
they heard it from the lips of Themistokles. Even as coming 
from Aristeides, it was well-nigh rejected as false, when a Te- 
nian vessel deserting from the Persian fleet established the fact 
beyond all doubt. Once more they made ready to fight ; and as 
the day dawned, Themistokles addressed not the chie& but the 
crews, laying before them all the lofty and ignoble motives by 
which men may be stimulated to action, and, beseeching them 
to choose the higher, sent them to their ships. 

Early in the morning the Persian king took his seat on the 
great throne which was raised on a spur of mount Aigaleos to 
see how his slaves fought on his behalf. The day was still 
young when the Greeks put out to sea and the barbarians came 
forward to meet them. According to the Aiginetan tradition 
a trireme sent to their island to beseech the aid of the hero 
Aiakos and his children began the conflict after some hesitation, 
the form of a woman having been seen which cried out in a 
voice heard by all the army of the Greeks, ' Good men, how 
long will ye back water ? ' In the battle the Athenians found 
themselves opposed to the Phenicians who had the wing to- 
wards Eleusis and the west, while the lonians towards the east 
and the Peiraieus faced the Lakedaimonians. Beyond this 
general arrangement and the issue of the flght the historian 
himself admits that of this memorable battle we know practi- 
cally nothing. The event in his belief was detetrorafc^ \s5 ^ik^^ 
disciplina and order of the Greeks, while tkevt ©T\Bt3DCk&^ i^ ^^ 
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of thw' ranks and did notiung wisely ; but it may have depended 
partlj on tlie fact that the Peruau eeamen had been -working 
all ught, whUe the Athenians and their alliee went on board 
their ships on the morning of the fight fresh from sleep and 
Etined b; the vehement eloquence of Themistokles. Bnt in spite 
of his general lack of inibrmatton Herodotos notes that the 




FeisianB as a whole fought ikt more bravely at Salamis tlian at 
Artemision, and that few of the lonians followed the advice of 
Themistokles bj hanging back from the battle. But that theie 
existed a eounter-tradilion seems to be clear from the charge 
which in the tumult of the fight the Fhemcians brought against 
titese AMatic Orseks. Thej had destroyed, it was said, the 
■PMemcian sMpa and betrayed the Phemciaua themaelves. Hap- 
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pily for the lonians^ an exploit performed by the Greeks of a 
SamothraHan yeseel gave instemt and conclusive proof of their 
MeHty, and Xerxes in towering rage commanded the heads of the 
Phenicians to be struck ofil The general character of Phenician 
seamen ma;^ well warrant the suspicion that their charge against 
the lonians, if really made, was not altogether groundless. 

But as at Marathon, whatever may have been the incidents 
of the battle^ the issue was clear enough. The Persian fleet 
was rained. On the Greek side not many were killed. Unlike 
the Greeks, the barbarians were for the most part imable to 
swim ; and the greatest slaughter took place just when their 
ships first turned to flee. In the midst of the frightful con- 
fusion thus caused Aristeides landed a large number of hoplites 
on the islet of Psyttaleia and slew every one of the Persians 
who were upon it. The Greeks drew up all the disabled ships 
on the shore of Salamis, and made ready for another fight, 
thinking that the king would order the ships still remaining to 
him to advance against them. But their fears were not to be 
realised. The fancy of Xerxes that under his own eye his 
seamen would be invincible had been displaced by a conviction 
that no faith whatever was to be put in the subject tribes or 
nations which manned his navy, and that all hope of carrying 
on the war by sea was at an end. For such fragments of his 
fleet as might yet remain Xerxes had a more immediate task in 
guarding the bridges across the Hellespont. The messenger 
had already set out vdth the news which was to change the 
songs and shouts of triumph at Sousa into cries of grief for the 
king and of indignation against the stirrer-up of the mischief. 
This issue Mardonios clearly foresaw ; and at once his mind 
was made up to carry on the war and either to succeed in it or 
die. He pledged himself, therefore, to subjugate Hellas, if 
Xerxes would leave him three hundred thousand men, while he 
took all the rest away to Asia. Such a proposal was not likely 
to be rejected by a lyrant quaking in abject terror ; but the 
historian adds that Xerxes submitted it to Artemisia, queen of 
Halikamassos, the only woman who had accompanied him as the 
sovereign of an independent city. Her coimsel agreed with his 
own. If Mardonios succeeded, the glory would go to his 
master: if he and his men were aU slain, it would be but the 
loss of a horde of useless slaves. Such is said to have been her 
advice ; we maj sA the least be sure that ah© "na^et ^^n^ ^^Xs^a 
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reason for it. Xerxes knew well that in leaving with Mardonios 
his native Persian troops he was leaving behind him the hardy 
soldiers on whom the very foundations of his empire rested ; 
and the tale throws doubt on the narration of some other 
scenes, in which Artemisia appears as an actor. 

That very night the fleet sailed from the scene of its disaster, 
to guard the bridge across the Hellespont for the passage of 
the king and his army. The discovery of its flight was followed 
by immediate pursuit as far as Andros, where a council was 
called. To the intreaty of Themistokles that they should sail 
at once to the Hellespont and there destroy the bridge Eury- 
biades replied by pointing out the foUy of driving a defeated 
enemy to bay. In his retreat he might turn with something 
like the spirit of Cyrus, and take an ample vengeance for his 
recent disasters. Silenced by this rejoinder, if not convinced, 
Themistokles made a virtue of necessity, and repeating to his 
countrymen the advice of Eurybiades besought them to turn 
their minds to the more pressing need of rebuilding their houses 
and sowing the seed for the next harvest. Having given this 
' counsel, he dispatched Sikinnos, it is said, on a second embassy : 
but this time his message was addressed to Xerxes, not to 
his generals. It informed him briefly that the Greeks had 
wished to pursue his fleet and break up the bridge at the 
Hellespont, but that Themistokles had turned them from their 
purpose and insured to the tyrant, if he wished to go home, a 
peaceful and leisurely retreat. 

A few days later Mardonios chose out on the plains of 
Thessaly the forces with which he had resolved to conquer or 
to die. Here he took up his quarters for the winter, while 
Xerxes hurried onwards. But before they parted not to meet 
again, a messenger from Sparta had come to bid the King of the 
Medes stand his trial for the murder of Leonidas and make 
atonement for that crime. ' The atonement shall be made by 
Mardonios,' answered Xerxes with a laugh, pointing to the 
general by his side ; and the Spartan taking Hm at his word 
went his way. In the narrative of Herodotos the summons of 
the Spai-tans is followed by a sudden plunge into utter misery. 
For five-and-forty days, we are told, the hordes rejected by 
Mardonios struggled onwards over their road to the Hellespont, 
thousands and tens of thousands falling as they went from 
hunger, ihirat, and cold. Disease came quickly in the track 
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of fimsdne ; hamiliation followed on humiliation ; and wlien 
Xerxes reached the Hellespont just eight months after he had 
crossed over it to Sestos^ the bridge over which he had passed 
in the plenitude of pride had been shattered by storms. Boats 
conreyed across the strait the lord of all Asia with the scanty 
remnant of his guards and followers : but the sudden change 
from starvation to plenty was not less deadly than the worst of 
the evils against which they had thus far had to struggle, and 
the multitude so fearfully thinned in Europe dwindled more 
rapidly away. Such, in the belief of Herodotos, was the true 
story of the retreat of Xerxes : but he mentions another account 
which asserted that at Eion on the Strymon he embarked on 
board a Phenician ship. The vessel was soon overtaken by a 
storm ; and the king in dismay asked the pilot if there was any 
hope of safety. ' None,' was the answer, ' imless we can ease 
the ship of the crowd within it.' Xerxes turned to his Persians, 
telling them simply that his life depended on them. In an 
instant they had done obeisance and leaped into the sea ; and 
the ship thus lightened reached Asia in safety. On landing, 
Xerxes gave the pilot a golden crown for saving the king's life, 
and then cut off his head for losing the lives of his men. This 
story Herodotos rejects on the ground that, even if the pilot 
had so spoken, Xerxes would assuredly have saved his Persians 
and cast out into the sea a corresponding number of Phenicians. 
With equal decision probably he rejected the marvellous story 
of the crossing of the Strymon as related by -^schylos in his 
drama of the Persians. A frost unusual for the season of the 
year had frozen firmly the whole surface of a river nearly two 
hundred yards in vddth ; and on this frozen surface the army 
crossed in safety until the heat of the sun thawed the ice and 
the crowds were plimged into the water. The formation, in a 
single night, of ice capable of bearing multitudes, in the latitude 
and climate of the mouth of the Strymon, is an impossibility. 
The story rests on the supposition that the Persians were 
hurrying away in frantic haste from an enemy almost at their 
heels : but there was, in fact, no pursuit, and for many years 
later Eion remained a Persian fortress. We have then the 
fflgnificant fact that there were traditions relating to this time, 
to which Herodotos gave no credit ; we are bound, therefore, 
to see whether his own storv has the merit of ^^WSaoo^. 

11 iihe account given bj ^schylos is oWio\]ia\^ \ni^%«^^. 
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there are difficulties fiilly as great in following the story of 
Herodotos. When Xerxes journeyed westwards, he unques- 
tionably contemplated a speedy return to his own land^ with a 
long Ihie of Athenian and Spartan slaves in addition to the 
hosts which he was driving on to conquest. His need of food 
would be increased by the measure of his success ; but on the 
other hand, in proportion to the fewness of his attendants would 
be the ease of maintaining them from the vast magazines which 
had been stored up before he set out from Sousa. Yet, as 
though submitting to an ordinary necessity, he leaves his army 
to subsist by plunder or to die by famine, in a land where, as it 
would seem, not a single arm was raised against him in spite of 
all this robbery and pillage, and where he could leave his sick 
not without confidence in the kindly feeling of the inhabitants. 
Still, with this friendliness or at least neutrality of the people, 
perplexing though it be, his passage is more disastrous than 
that of Artabazos who, as we shall see, fought his way after 
the battle of Plataia through the wild tribes of the Thxakian 
highlands. This officer attended Xerxes as far as the Helles- 
pont with 60,000 men, and from the moment that he dismisses 
his master he appears as a man weU able to hold his ground 
against all effiarts of his enemies. So completely is he master 
of his position and his movements that he determines to attack 
the Greek colonies which had dared to revolt after the fight at 
Salamis. Having taken Olynthos, he turned his arms against 
Potidaia. His plans were here foiled by an accident, which, 
however, scarcely affected the efficiency of his troops. In short, 
his history conclusively proves that the followers of Xerxes in 
his retreat were not reduced to the hard lot of an Arabian 
caravan in lack of food and water. 

The alleged operations of the Greek fleet after the battle of 
Salamis seem to show that the aim of the commanders was not 
to dissipate their strength by expeditions to the Hellespont, but 
to repair their losses whether by the forced or the voluntary 
contributions of Hellenic cities. Themistokles was acting as 
spokesman for the Greeks generally, when he told the Andrians 
that the Athenians had come to them under the guidance of 
two very mighty deities, Faith and Necessity, and therefore 
pay they must. The rejoinder of the Andrians that they like- 
wiae had two deities, Poverty and Helplessness, which made it 
Jmposaible for them, to pay anything, ^aa ioYLo^ed by a 
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blockade. The result verified their words; and the Greeks^ com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, ravaged the lands of Earystos at the 
southern extremity of Euboia and then sailed back to Salamis. 
The work of a memorable year was now ended. It only re- 
mained to dedicate to the gods the thank-offerings due to them 
for their guardianship and active aid, and to distribute the 
rewards and honours which the conduct of the confederates 
might deserve. Their first act was to consecrate three Phe- 
nician ships, one to the honour of Aias at Salamis, another at 
Sounion, and the third at the isthmus. At the isthmus the 
question of personal merit in the war was decided, it is said, by 
tiie written votes of the generals, each of whom claimed the 
first place for himself, while most of them (Plutarch says, all) 
assigned the second to Themistokles. The vanity which thus 
deprived the Athenian general of his formal pre-eminence had 
no effect on the Spartans, who paid him honours such as they 
had never bestowed on any before. Eurybiades, as com- 
mander-in chief, received a sUver crown. The same prize was 
bestowed on Themistokles for his unparalleled wisdom and dex- 
terity, and the most beautiful chariot in Sparta, the gift of the 
citizens, conveyed him from that city, three hundred chosen 
Spartiatai being his escort as far as the boundaries of Tegea. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BATTLES OP PLATAIA ABTD MTKAL^. 

The efforts of Mardonios to redeem the pledge given to Xerxes 
ended in terrible disasters. If the Greeks could bt brought to 
unite in a firm resistance, it was impossible that they could 
end otherwise ; and the people of two cities at least were now 
fully alive to the need of vigorous action. That Mardonios on 
his side saw not less clearly the hindrances in the way of his 
success, and that he did his best to remove them, is clear from 
the whole course of the narrative. He was convinced that the 
real obstruction in his path was Athens ; and the conviction 
led him to take a step which must have involved a painful self- 
sacrifice. The desire of vengeance against Athens was the 
main motive of Xerxes for the invasion of Europe ; but it was 
no time now to follow the dictates of blind passion, and the 
Makedonian chie^ Alexandros^ was sent to teW. ^<& k>(k«t^%2D& 
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that tlie great king was willing not merely to forgive all their 
sins against him if they would become not'his servants but his 
Mends, but to bestow upon them in addition to their own land 
any territory which they might choose, and, further, to rebuild 
all the temples which his followers had burnt. 

The tidings of this change in Persian policy had reached 
Sparta ; and the alarm there excited expressed itself in the 
counter-proposal that the Spartans would maintain the house- 
holds of the Athenians as long as the war should last, if only 
they would hold out against Mardonios. Their fears were 
thrown away. The Persian envoy was bidden to teU Mardonios 
that the Athenians would never make peace with Xerxes so 
long as the sun should keep the same path in the heaven. Then 
turning to the Spartans they said, ' You know little of the 
mind of the Athenians, for not all the gold throughout aU the 
world could tempt us to take the part of the Medes and help 
to inslave Hellas. The whole Hellenic race is of the same 
blood and speech with us ; we share in common the temples of 
our gods ; we have the same sacrifices and the same way of life ; 
and these the Athenians can never betray. For your goodwill 
to us we thank you : but we will struggle on as well as we can 
without giving you trouble. All that we pray you to do is to 
send out your army with all speed, for assuredly the barbarian 
will soon be in our land, when he learns that we will not do 
as he would have us ; and we ought to stop him before he can 
cross our border.' 

Taken altogether, things looked better for Mardonios than ever 
they had looked for Xerxes. He was at the head of a more 
compact an4 manageable army ; his Hellenic allies seemed to 
be stirred by redoubled zeal in his cause, and he was as steadily 
intent on winning over the Athenians as Xerxes had been on 
punishing them. There was yet the chance that their stubborn 
will might give way when they saw their soil again trodden by 
invading armies, while the care of the general in protecting 
their city might justify them in trusting to any covenant which 
they might make with him. To carry out this plan he crossed 
the frontiers of Attica. Once more the Athenians conveyed 
their families and household goods to Salamis ; and ten months 
after the capture of the Akropolis by Xerxes Mardonios entered 
a silent and desolate city. Still hoping that his scheme might 
succeed, he (/e£[patched anotlier envoys Sikmis with the same 
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tenns which he had already offered through Alexandres. The 
terms were rejected : hut the Athenian people at once informed 
the Peloponnesians that^ imless they received immediate aid, 
they must devise some means of escape from their present 
troubles. Briefly, instead of the impassioned declaration that 
the sun should fall from heaven sooner than Athens would 
submit to the enemy, the Athenians tranquilly declare that 
they desire the welfisure of Hellas, and that they will make no 
paction with the enemy, if they can avoid the so doing. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the two traditions exclude each 
other. 

The reproaches of the Athenians, so the story runs, fell for 
the present on deaf ears. The Lakedaimonians were keeping 
festival, and would not stir. But the Isthmian waU was all but 
flnished. They could afford therefore to put off the Athenian 
ambassadors by specious excuses from day to day ; and they 
succeeded in so putting them off for ten days until Chileos of 
T^ea warned them that their wall would be of little use, if by 
virtue of any covenant made with Mardonios the Athenian fleet 
should co-operate with the Persian land-army. As if this very 
obvious ^mark came with the merit of absolute novelty, the 
ephors, we are told, despatched from Sparta on that very night 
five thousand hoplites under Pausanias,eachhoplitebeingattended 
by seven helots — ^in other words, a force amounting to 40,000 
men \ and when on the following morning the ambassadors said 
that, having thus fer waited in vain, the Athenians would now 
make terms with the Persians, they replied, * They are gone, and 
are already in the Oresteion on their march to meet the strangers.' 
^ Who are gone, and who are the strangers ? ' asked the Atheni- 
ans, amazed at these mysterious tidings. ^ Our Spartans have 
gone with their helots,' they answered, ' forty thousand men in 
all, and the strangers are the Persians.' Greatly wondering, the 
«nbassadors hastened away, accompanied by 6,000 Peloponne- 
sian hoplites. 

The explanation of aU this mystery is found in the simple 
fact that the Argives were under a promise to Mardonios to pre- 
vent by force, if force should be necessary, the departure of any 
Spartan army from the Peloponnesos. Feeling that with the 
submission or the independent alliance of Athens his task would 
be practically done, Mardonios saw further that t\ife MJ^i^e^^sajas^ 
would be heat won over if the pressure put upon t\iOT£i ^ovi^i^ «?«s^ 
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short of the devastation of their country. But there would be 
no chance of preventing pillage and plunder, if Attica should he 
made a battle-field. Hence it became of the utmost importance 
to him that no Peloponnesian force should be allowed to advance 
beyond the Isthmus; and the pledge given by the Argives 
seemed to assure him that from this quarter there was no danger 
to be feared. That the agreement between the Argives and 
Mardonios should come to the knowledge of the Spartan ephors, 
is not very surprising. But the knowledge of this secret cove- 
nant imposed on the ephors the need of absolute secrecy on 
their side ; and when owing to this secrecy their plan succeeded 
and the Argives sent word to say that they had failed to prevent 
the departure of the Spartans, Mardonios felt that his own scheme 
had likewise become hopeless. At once the land was abandoned 
to his soldiers. Athens was set on fire ; and any buildings which 
had escaped the ravages of the first invasion were thrown down. 
But he could not afford to fight in a country which was illnauited 
for cavalry, and from which in case of defeat he would have to 
lead his army through narrow and dangerous passes. The order 
for retreat was therefore given ; and Mardonios soon found him- 
self once again on the plain of Thebes. 

It is at this point that Herodotos introduces a beautiful story 
which tells how a blindness sent by the gods was on this leader's 
eyes, while others foresaw the ruin that was coming. The tale is 
the more noteworthy asthe historian asserts that he heard it firom 
Thersandros,a guestat the splendid banquet which Attaginos gave 
to the Persian leaders before the battle of Plataia. At this feast, 
while all others were growing noisy in their merriment, the Per- 
sian who shared the couch of Thersandros expressed his assurance 
that of their fellow guests and of the army encamped outside but 
few would in a little while remain alive. Touched by the grief of 
the Persian Thersandros said that Mardonios should be told of 
this; but his companion answered only by asserting the impos- 
sibility of avoiding destiny — ^the kismet of the modem Mussul- 
man. Whatever may be the pathos of this story, it has mani- 
festly neither force nor meaning, if viewed in reference to the 
duty of Mardonios. To listen to vague presentiments of 
coming evil and in obedience to such presentiments to break up 
an army of overwhelming strength and fully supplied with the 
mateneia of war would in a general be an unpardonable offence. 
If the Pereian who addressed Thei&andxoa IbAji ^aiy xeasons or 
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arguments to address to his chief; Mardonios would assuredlj 
be bound to hear and weigh them; hut it is of the very 
essence of the story that he had none, and it would he the 
duty of Mardonios to disregard presages and fears which 
to bim must appear to have no other source than a diseased 
mind. 

When from Eleusis the Spartans and their Peloponnesian 
allies, haying been joined by the Athenians, marched towards the 
northern slopes of Kithairon (479 B.C.), their appearance as they 
came in sight of the Persian camp on the northern bank of the • 
Asopos created little alarm among their enemies. The Persian 
troops were in excellent condition, and, with the exception of the 
Phokians,full of zeal. But the Greeks were daily rendered more 
formidable by the arriyal of fresh forces, and Mardonios saw that 
no time was to be lost in dislodging them from their vantage- 
ground : and on this errand the whole Persian cavalry was dis- 
patched under Masistios, a leader noted for his bravery. Hard 
pressed by his attacks, the Megarians sent a message to the 
Spartan general Pausanias to say that without speedy support 
they must give way. But even the Spartans, it would seem, 
held back, although the Persian horsemen rode up and reviled 
them as women. At length three hundred picked Athenians 
moved to the Megarian ground, where presently the horse of 
Masistios struck by an arrow in its side reared and threw its 
rider. Masistios was alreadv slain before his men, who had 
fallen back to make ready for another charge, were aware of 
what had happened. The fierce conflict which followed ended 
in the victory of the Athenians ; and a piercing wail of grief 
^from the Persians rent the air, while the body of the fallen 
general, stretched on a chariot, was carried along the ranks 
of the Greeks, who crowded to see his grand and beautiful 
form. 

The Greeks now resolved to move from Erythrai nearer to 
Plataia, as a better position both for incamping and for water- 
ing. Their road led them by Hysiai to ground stretching from 
the fountain of Gargaphia to the shrine of the hero Androkrates, 
and broken by low hills rising from the plain. But although 
the two armies were brought thus near to each other, the final 
conflict was delayed by the omens which were interpreted 
by the soothsayers on eitber side as imfavouieibl^ t;^ \}(yb 
aggressor. 

I 
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Wearied out with tliis delay and fearing that Ms men might 
he cowed with superstitious terror, Mardonios summoned his 
officers, it is said, and asked them whether there was any 
oracle which foretold the destruction of the Persians on Greek 
soil. All were silent, and he went on to tell them of the 
prediction that the Persians, having plundered Delphoi, should 
he utterly destroyed. Disclaiming the intention of any such 
attack, and hy implication denying that any such attempt 
had heen made, he declared his resolution of fighting on the 
morrow. 

From this point the narrative which Herodotos followed 
resolves itself into a series of vivid pictures, the first of which 
represents the Makedonian chief as riding in the dead of night 
to the outposts of the Athenians and asking to speak with 
their leaders. * If the war end as ye would have it,* he said 
^ then rememher to deliver me also, for in my zeal for the 
Greeks I have run this great venture, because I wished to show 
you the purpose of Mardonios, that so he might not take you at 
unawares. I am Alexandres the Makedonian.' The picture is 
full of life ; hut Aristeides at least could not have needed the 
announcement of his name. He surely remembered the man 
who but a little while ago had come to Athens as the envoy of 
Mardonios and had then as earnestly besought them to submit 
to Xerxes as now he prayed them to hold out. 

In the second picture the Spartan Pausanias is described as 
requesting to change places with the Athenicm forces, on the 
ground that the latter had encountered the Persians at Mara- 
thon, whereas no Spartan had yet been engaged with the Medes. 
Th(9 change was effected; but Mardonios, seeing what was 
* done, likewise altered the disposition of his troops, and thus 
compelled Pausanias to lead his men back to the right wing. 
This tale is the manifest invention of a later time. Spartans had 
fought with Persians at Artemision, at Salamis, and at Thermo- 
pylai. The heroism of Leonidas and his men had thrice made 
Xerxes leap from his throne in dismay. The purpose of the story 
is manifestly to glorify Athens. If Pausanias could be made to 
admit the superiority of the Athenian forces, the glorification of 
Athens would be insured : but it was most necessary to give to 
the story a shape which would not call forth a protest from the 
Sparthjia, as it must have done if the changed arrangement had 
heen described as the real arrangement dixsva^ the battle. As 
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it now stands, probably few Spartans ever heard, the tale ; and 
as it left untouched the fact which was of most impoi'tance to 
them, they would not much care to notice it. Thus, to avoid 
offending them, it became necessary to represent the change of 
arrangement as begun before daybreak ; as it was ascribed to 
the tidings that Mardonios intended to fight on the morrow, 
it became necessary to provide a bearer of this news ; and the 
fictions of the conference and the change made it necessary to 
invent lastly the night-ride of Alexandi-os. 

On the morning of the eleventh day the battle of Plataia 
may be said practically to have begun. During the whole of 
the day preceding this final conflict, the Greek army was terri- 
bly pressed by constant charges of the Persian cavcdry j and at 
length it became dear to the confederate generals that a 
change of position was indispensably necessary. The Asopos 
in front of the Greeks had aU along been useless for watering, 
as it was within range of the Persian bowmen. The whole 
army was forced, therefore, to obtain its supplies from the 
foimtain or stream of Gargaphia, which was now completely 
fouled and choked up by the trampling of the Persian horses. 
But about half-way between Gargaphia and Plataia was a 
spot of ground called the Island, as lying between two channels 
into which for a short space the little stream of Oeroe is 
divided in its descent from Eathairon. Here they would have 
not only an abimdant supply of water, for the Persian cavalry 
could not reach the channel in their rear, but they would be 
protected from their attacks by the stream in front. To this 
spot therefore the generals resolved that the army should be 
transferred on the coming night : but when the time for re- 
treat came^ the Peloponnesian allies fell back not on this 
so-called i^and, but on Plataia itself, and thus made it 
necessary that the Spartans should follow them. To the 
execution of this plan an unexpected hindrance was oflfered by 
the obstinacy of the Spartan captain Amompharetos, who, 
taking up a huge stone with both hands, placed it at the feet of 
Pausanias and said that thus he gave his vote against the 
dastardly proposal to turn their backs upon the enemy. Amidst 
these disputes the night had passed away ; and the sky was 
abeady lit with the dawn, when Pausanias, wearied out with 
his foUy, gave the order for retreat. The Si^axt^jaa ia\L\i!WiV.j 

i2 
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A-themanH mOTed along the plain. Araompharetos soon fol- 
lowed with hia company ; but their retreat had now become 
known in the Persian camp, and the Perwan cavalry at once 
adTODced to harass them. Hurriedly croBMng the AsopoB, 
Uardonios hastened with hia Perdans towards the higher 
ground where the Spartan troops might he seen winding along 
under the hill-ude. Without order or disdpUne, the hordes of 




the Fer^an subject tribes rushed after him, as though nothing 
more remtuned for them to do beyond the butcliering of unro- 
msting tii^tives. Sorely pressed, Pausanias sent io beg inatant 
Buccour from the Atbenians on the lower ground. But the 
attack of the Greeks in the Persian ai'my, who now flung 
iJiemselTes on the Athenians, rendered this impossible. To the 
Spartana and Tegeans It was a momeut of extreme dlstrest^ 
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since even now the sacrifices forbade any action except in the 
way of self-defence. This merely passive resistance enabled 
the Persians to make a rampart of their wickerwork shields, 
from behind which they shot their arrows with deadly effect. 
At last Pausanias, looking in agony towards the temple of 
Here, besought the queen of heaven not to abandon them 
utterly. Scarcely had his prayer been offered, when the 
sacrifices were reported to be favourable ; and the charge of 
the Tegeans was followed by the onset of the Spartans. After 
a fierce fight the hedge of shields was thrown down, and the 
defeat of the barbarian host virtually insured. The Persians 
fought with heroism. Coming to close quarters, they seized 
the spears of their enemies, and broke off their heads ; but they 
wore no body-armour, and they had no discipline. Hushing 
forward singly or in small groups, they were borne down in the 
crush and killed on the spot. At length Mardonios was slain, 
and the issue was no longer doubtful. The linen tunics of the 
Persian soldiers were of no avail in a conflict with brazen-coated 
hoplites. Hurrying back to their fortified camp, the bar- 
barians took refuge behind its wooden walls. 

Artabazos had awaited the battle with very definite resolu- 
tions. TTiH troops — the forty thousand still remaining to him 
of the six myriads who guarded Xerxes on his retreat to the 
Hellespont, — received strict orders to look only to him and to 
follow his movements with the utmost promptness; and no 
sooner had the battle begun, it is said, than, inviting his men 
verbally to follow him into it, he led them from the field. The 
flight of the Persians soon showed him that the day was lost ; 
and putting spurs to his horse he hurried away with all speed 
into Phokis. Without pausing to answer the questions of the 
people, he rode on into Thessaly, and telling the chiefs that he 
had been despatched on an urgent errand into Thrace, and that 
he would soon be followed by Mardonios and his army, begged 
them to welcome him with their usual hospitality. In his on- 
ward march through Macedonia and Thrace he lost many men, 
but he brought the bulk of his troops safely to Byzantion, and 
thence crossed over with them into Asia j and so well did he 
justify his acts to his master as to obtain from him the satrapy 
of Daskyleion. 

One body of men alone held their ground ateY \J[i<fe ^^^iOo. <i^ 
Mardo2zit75 and the defeat of his Persians. TVi^^^.^ "^«t^ '^^ 
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Theban oligarchs, of whom three hundred fell fighting on the 
field, while the rest made their way as best they could to 
Thebes. 

If the Persians on finding themselves within their fortified 
camp hoped that its wooden walls would keep out the enemy, 
they were soon to be disappointed. Athenian skill and resolu- 
tion effected a breach after a terrible struggle. Headed by 
the Tegeans, the allies burst like a deluge into the incamp- 
ment ; and the Persians, losing all heart, sought wildly to hide 
themselves like deer flying from lions. Then followed a carnage 
so fearful that of 262,000 men not 3,000, it is said, remained 
alive, while the Greeks altogether lost little more than 150. 

The next task of the Greeks was that of burying their dead. 
For the Lakedaimonian dead there were three graves, while the 
Tegeans, the Athenians, and the Megarians with the Phlia- 
sians, had severally one. These, the historian adds, were real 
graves: but emp^ tombs bore the names of towns whose 
dtizens were not present at the battle. The fact speaks 
volumes on the value of public monuments for which we can- 
not adduce further evidence from contemporary writings. To 
the Plataians the gratitude of the allies was sincerely felt and 
largely manifested. They were declared autonomous, or, in 
other words, were freed firom all connexion with the Boiotian 
confederacy, while the allies bound themselves to regard the 
Plataian territory as inviolable. 

Eleven days after the battle the allied forces appeared 
before the walls of Thebes, and demanded the surrender of the 
(dtizens who were responsible for the Medism of the country, 
and more especially of Timagenidas and Attaginos. The re- 
fusal of the Thebans was followed not only by a blockade but 
by the systematic devastation of the land. On the ninth day 
the men demanded by Pausanias offered to surrender them- 
selves, if the Spartans could not be prevailed on to accept 
money as the atonement for a policy which had received the 
sanction of all the citizens. The proposal was rejected. Atta- 
ginos (p. 112), one of the inculpated Thebans, made his escape ; 
and Pausanias refused to punish his innocent children. The 
rest of the surrendered citizens he took with him to the Oor- 
, inthian isthmus, and there put them all to death. 

Tlie knowledge that the Persian fleet had been seriously 
crippled at Salamis had ledThenaij^tokleSjit \a a8l\^,\» -vK^e on his 
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countrymen the duty of immediate pursuit to the Hellespont. 
The Asiatic lonians were still praying for help against the bar- 
Varians, and the Western Greeks were now free to send their 
ships to help them. At Delos the commander in chief, Leoty- 
chides, received some Ionian envoys, who assured him that the 
spirit of the Persian troops was broken and that the mere sight 
of their western kinsfolk would rouse the Asiatic Greeks; that 
the Persian fleet was scarcely seaworthy, and at best was no 
match for that of the Greeks; and finally that they would 
surrender themselves as hostages for the truth of their report. 
Taming round to the speaker, Leotychides asked his name. 
' 1 am called Hegesistratos (the leader of armies),' was the 
reply. ' I accept the omen of your name,' cried the Spartan, 
'and I ask only for your pledge that the Samians will deal 
truly by us.' The promise was eagerly given, and the allied 
fleet, sailing to Samos, took up its position in battle array off 
Kalamoi, the southern point of the island. Declining: the 
challenge thus given, the Persian admiral determined to dis- 
embark his men and join Tigranes for operations on land. 
Sailing therefore to the mainland barely ten miles distant, he 
drew up his ships on the shore beneath the heights of Mykal^, 
and behind a rampart of stones, strengthened by stout stakes, 
made ready to sustain a siege and, as he felt sure, to win a 
victory. This retreat naturally raised the hopes and courage 
nf the Greeks, who with their gangways ready for landing their 
men sailed towards Mykale. As he approached the shore, 
which was lined with Persian troops, Leotychides, it is said, 
ordered a loud-voiced herald to pray the lonians in the coming 
fight to strike boldly not for their oppressors but for their own 
freedom. Probably the suspicions of the Persian leaders had 
already been fully excited. By their orders the Samians were 
accordingly disarmed, while, to get them out of the way, the 
Milesians were sent to guard the paths leading up to the heights 
of Mykale. Thus having taken precautions against dangers on 
their own side, they awaited the attack of the Greeks behind 
the hedge of wicker shields on which Mardonios and his men 
relied at Plataia. The Athenians were now advancing along 
the more level ground near the sea ; the Spartans were making 
their way with more difficulty on the rugged slopes of the 
mountain. Here, as at Plataia, the Persians io\X!^\vt ^k& \Xv^^ 
had fought in the days of Gyrus. But m 'bot\i ^\attei«> ^^'^ V^is^ 
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to face orderly and disciplined ranks, while the Athenians 
were spurred to redoubled efforts by their eagerness to decide 
the day before the Spartans could come up and share the fight. 
After a desperate struggle the shield-wall was broken, and the 
Athenians burst in : but the Persians still fought on, until they 
were borne back to the wall of wood and stone which sheltered 
the ships of the fleet. Behind this last rampart the Persians 
again made a stand : but Athenian determination burst this 
barrier also, and the main body of the barbarians fled in 
dismay. Still the Persians maintained the conflict, and in 
small knots strove to stem the iron torrent which wss 
bursting through the breached wall. But the Spartans hsd 
now joined in the fight. The disarmed Samians, probably 
seizing the weapons of the dead, fell on the Persians who, it is 
said, had intended in case of defeat to intrench themselves on 
the heights — a perilous post for men who could obtain no 
supplies while their enemies held the land beneath them : but 
to such straits they were never to be put. The Milesians, to 
whom they had trusted for guidance to these mountain strong- 
holds, led them by paths which brought them down among 
their enemies, and at last, turning fiercely upon them, massacred 
them without mercy. So ended a battle fought, it is said, on 
the very day which saw the destruction of Mardonios and his 
people at Plataia. The glorj^ of the fight belonged chiefly to 
the Athenians. The Persian ships were all burnt ; and with 
the booty, which included some hoards of money, the allies 
sailed to Samos. Here a grave question demanded their care. 
The Asiatic lonians were again in revolt against the Persians : 
how were the Western Greeks to defend them ? Insisting that 
such a task was beyond their power, the Peloponnesian com- 
manders strongly urged the adoption of an Eastern fashion and 
the transference of the Asiatic Greeks to the lands which the 
Medizing Greeks had righteously forfeited. With this plan 
the Athenians would have nothing to do. They could not bear 
that Ionia should be abandoned to barbarians ; and they denied 
the right of their allies to arrange the affairs of Athenian 
colonists. Delighted to be thus armed with a valid excuse for 
withdrawing from all interference in the matter, the Spartans 
at once gave way ; and the oath of alliance immediately given 
hjr the jSamians^ and other islanders, laid the foundation of 
the maritime empire of Athens. 
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Prom Samoa the Greek fleet departed on the special errand 
which had brought it eastward ; hut on reaching the Helles- 
pont they learnt that winds and storms had shattered the 
bridges before the Persian king presented himself on its western 
shore ; and Leotjehides felt that here he had nothing more to 
do. But the Athenians could not thus abandon the Chersone- 
808. Its former Athenian occupants would be anxious to recover 
the possessions of which Persian conquest had deprived them ; 
nor would they need much argument to convince them that 
they would do well to make themselves masters of the highway 
of trade between Western Hellas and the corn-growing lands 
of the Danube and the Euxine. 



OHAPTER Vn. 

THE COXPEDEEACY OP DELOS. 



The destruction of the Persian power in Europe was followed 
by the rapid growth of Athenian empire. Themistokles had 
made up his mind that Athens should be great ; and he knew 
that she could not be great unless she were also wealthy. For 
the sake of her trade and commerce it was indispensably 
necessary that Athens sl^ould be its^ fortified and should also 
possess an impregnable harbour. Cnthe Spartan request^ that 
the Athenians should not only almain from rebuilding their 
own walls biit shoidd join them in Bismantling the walls of all 
other cities to the north of the Oonynthian istWus^ he took no 
notice : and by his advice the Sparlians were dismissed with the 
promise that the Athenians would send their own ambassadors 
to discuss the matter. Of these envoys Themistokles was one, 
and he set out at once on his errand, charging his countrymen 
to strain every nerve in rebuilding the walls. For the accom- 
plishment of this task nothing was to be spared ; and to raise 
these walls as if by the speed of magic, everything else, even 
the temples, might be thrown down. Meanwhile Themistokles 
at Sparta declined all official audiences until he could be sup- 
ported by his colleagues, of whose early arrival, whatever 
might have been the cause ofth^ir delay, he professed to ho^^ 
no doubt. Tize^eiin^of fidendship for th.e victoic oi ^«i^«a:^ 
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was still strong at Sparta. But it underwent a severe strain 
when tidings came that the walls of Athens had already been 
raised to a formidable height ; and Themistokles felt that he 
must take one step further. To the charge brought against the 
Athenians he gave a positive denial ; but he urged the Spartans, 
if they doubted his words, to send ambassadors to ascertain the 
facts. Before they could reach Athens the Athenians had re- 
ceived from Themistokles the charge to retain these Spartans 
until he should himself have returned home. No sooner was 
he assured that his countiymen held these men as hostages tor 
his safety than he made to the Spartan ephors a Ml confession 
of his motives and his plans. The walls of Athens he told them 
had been raised to a height which would enable the Athenians 
to undergo a blockade without fear : and Athens^ he insisted, 
had a full right to be girt about with walls, unless this right 
was to be denied to every city in the Peloponnesos. If the 
Spartans had dreamed of hoodwinking the Athenians, they were 
fairly caught in their own trap. But they felt keenly the vexa- 
tion to which for the time they dared not give vent ; and the 
ambassadors on each side returned to their several homes with- 
out a formal recall. 

Athens had been saved by her wooden walls ; and Themis- 
tokles now insisted that nothing must be left undone to make 
her navy irresistible. By his advice, accordingly, the harbours 
of Peiraieus and Mounychia were inclosed within a wall nearly 
seven miles in circuit. As regards its height, his design was 
only half carried out ; but even thus his purpose was effectually 
achieved. 

Sestos had fallen, but Byzantion and the.Thrakian Doriskos, 
with Eion on the Strymon and many other places on the northern 
shores of the Egean, were still held by Persian garrisons, when, 
in the year after the battle of Plataia (478 B.C.), Pausanias, 
as commander of the confederate fleet, sailed to Kypros (Cyprus) 
and thence, having recovered the greater part of the island, to 
Byzantion. The resistance here was as obstinate perhaps as at 
Sestos ; but the place was at length reduced, and Sparta stood 
for the moment at the head of a triumphant confederacy. But 
to do her justice, her present position had been rather thrust 
upon her by circumstances than deliberately sought. Nor had 
she any statesman capable, like Themistokles, of seizing on a 
ffolden opportunity, while in hex own genetaXa ^\i<ft found her 
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greatest enemies. Pausanias had already roused the indigna- 
tion of his own people by having his name inscribed, as leader 
of all the Greek forces, on the tripod which was to commemorate 
the victory of Plataia : and now his arrogance and tyranny 
were to excite at Byzantion a discontent and impatience des- 
tined to be followed by more serious consequences to his country 
as well as to himself. On the fall of Byzantion he sent to the 
Persian king the prisoners taken in the city, and spread the 
report that they had escaped. He forwarded at the same time, 
it is said, by the hand of the Eretrian Gongylos, a letter in 
which he informed Xerxes that he ^hed to marry his 
daughter and make him lord of all Hellas, adding that with 
the king's aid he felt sure of success. The spuriousness of 
this letter may not necessarily discredit the fact that some 
message was sent to which Xerxes returned an answer telling 
Pausanias that his name was enrolled in the list of his benefac- 
tors for his good deed in freeing the Byzantine prisoners, and 
beseeching him to spare neither time, men, nor money for the 
immediate accomplishment of his schemes. The head of this 
miserable man was now fairly turned. The reports sent home 
about his conduct led to his recall. He was put on his trial ; 
and though his accusers failed to establish the personal charges 
brought against him, he was nevertheless deprived of his 
conunand. But Pausanias, although not king, could not 
brook degradation from a power which Spartan kings had 
rarely enjoyed. We soon find him again at Byzantion, whence . 
subsequently he crossed the strait, to carry on at Kolonai his 
traitorous dealings with the Persian satrap. 

All these events were tending to alienate the Asiatic Greeks 
and the islanders of the Egean from a state which showed itself 
incapable of maintaining its authority over its own servants. 
When therefore a Spartan commission headed hy Dorkis arrived 
with a small force to take the place of Pausanias, they were 
met by passive resistance where they had looked for submission; 
and the retirement of the Spartans from the field in which they 
were imable to compel obedience left the Delian confederacy 
an accomplished fact. (477 B.C.) 

It now fell to the lot of Aristeides to regulate the terms of the 
new confederacy, and to determine the proportions in which the 
allies should contribute men, ships, and money for tha eoToxasya. 
cause. The sum total of tlAa assessment on tlae Qi!^<&^ ^xciows^^ 
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to 460 talents ; but the items are not given. As the manage- 
ment of this fund was intrusted to Hellenotamiai, treasurers 
elected by the allies generally, and as they meton terms of perfect 
equality in the sacred island of Delos, we must suppose that 
the distribution of burdens was accepted by all as just and 
equitable. In truth the fairness of the arrangement is conclu- 
sively proved by the mere fact of its acceptance. Athens had 
not at this time means of compulsion more formidable than those 
of Sparta, while the help which she was able to afford told more 
immediately for the benefit of the exposed members of the con- 
federacy than for hersey. 

Meanwhile Pausanias was busy at Kol6nai, thwarting the 
plans of Aristeides. The constant complaints brought against him 
at length wearied out the patience ol the Spartans, who charged 
him to follow their messenger on pain of being declared the 
enemy of the people. Relying on the effects of bribes, he re- 
turned to Sparta, where the ephors threw him into prison. But 
on these magistrates he so pressed their lack of evidence against 
him that he was set free : and his next step was an instant 
challenge to his accusers to prove their charge. No proof, it 
would seem, was forthcoming, for Spartan law could trust 
nothing less than the actual confession of the prisoner. Helots 
came forward who said that Pausanias had been tampering with 
their fellow-slaves : but he had not been heard to tempt them, 
and their testimony went for nothing. These were followed by 
an Argilian slave, to whom he had intrusted his latest letters 
for Artabazos. This slave, remembering, it is said, that no pre- 
vious messenger (Gongylos, it would seem, excepted) had ever 
come back, opened the letter, intending to close it again with a 
forged seal and carry it to its destination if it involved no danger 
to himself. But the letter contained a strict charge to kill the 
bearer, and the Argilian carried it not to Artabazos but to the 
ephors, by whose advice the slave took refuge as a suppliant in 
the Temenos of Poseidon at cape Tainaron in a hut with double 
walls between which some of the ephors hid themselves. No 
long time had passed before Pausanias came to ask what had 
led the Argilian to a step so strange. The slave, in his turn, 
asked what he had done to deserve the treachery with which 
Pausanias had sought his death. Soothing him as well as he 
couldj Pausanias admitted his offence, but aj9sm*ing him solemnly 
that no mischief ahoxM. happen to ^nm "beg^e^loMsv. tci lose not a 
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moment in setting out on his errand. The ephors departed, all 
of them satisfied of his guilt and some of them with their minds 
made up to arrest him in the city. The rest were not so earnest 
in the matter ; and as they approached Pausanias in the street, 
one of them contrived by a glance or sign to apprise him of his 
danger. Pausanias took refuge in the temple of Athene of the 
Brazen House : but the magistrates took off the roof, walled 
up the doors, and then waited patiently until thirst and hunger 
should have done their work. As the end drew near, he was 
taken, still breathing, from the sanctuary. Their first intention 
was to burl his body into the Kaiadas or chasm into which the 
bodies of criminals were cast : but they changed their mind and 
buried hiin not far from the sanctuary. 

The determination with which Themistokles maintained the 
right of the Athenians to fortify their city had turned the ad- 
miration of the Spartans into hatred. He was accordingly accused 
by the Spartans of complicity in the schemes of Pausanias. The 
time, however, was not yet ripe for his conviction; and for the 
present he not only escaped but was more popular than ever. The 
next incident in his life is his ostracism (471 B.C.), which led him 
to take up his abode at Argos, where he was again charged by the 
Spartans with having shared the treasons of Pausanias. Themis- 
tokles fled, and after many adventures found his way to Ephesos. 
Journeying on thence into the interior, he sent to Artaxerxes, 
who had just succeeded his father Xerxes, a letter, it is said, thus 
worded, ' I, Themistokles, have come to thee, — the man who 
has done most harm to thy house while he was compelled to re- 
sist thy father, but who also did him most good, by withholding 
the Greeks from destroying the bridge over the Hellespont 
while he was journeying from Attica to Asia : and now I am 
here^ able to do thee much good but persecuted by the Greeks 
on the score of my goodwill to thee. I wish to tarry a year and 
then to talk to thee about mine errand.' The young king, we are 
told, at once granted his request ; and when Themistokles went 
up to the court^ he acquired over the monarch an influence far 
surpassing that which Demaratos had exercised over Xerxes. 
This influence rested, it is said, on the promise that he would 
make the Perdan ruler monarch of all Hellas. After a time 
he returned to Asia Minor, where he lived in great magnifi- 
cence^ having the three cities, Magnesia, Lam^^^uk*^^^ vsA 
Myous, to supply Mm with bread, wme, %aaii N^^^\ia5^«s^* 
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At Magnesia, so the story runs, he died (449 B.C.), either 
from disease or from a draught of bull's blood which he drank 
because he knew that he could not accomplish what he had 
undertaken to do for the king. His bones were brought 
away by his kinsmen and buried secretly in Attica : but the 
Magnesians asserted that they still lay in their market-place, 
in the splendid sepulchre which they exhibited as the tomb of 
Themistokles. 

Thus at the outset we find ourselves dealing with a story 
open to grave suspicions ; and this suspicion must be increased 
when we learn that, far from regarding him as a benefactor to 
the royal house, the Persian king had, according to another 
version of the tale, put a price of two hundred talents upon 
his head, and that when Themistokles reached Ionia, he found 
it impossible to get to Sousa except by availing himself of the 
offer of Lysitheides who, pretending that he was conveying to 
Sousa a stranger for the king's harem, ^brought thither in this 
fltrange disguise the conqueror of Salamis and the founder of the 
maritime empire of Athens. 

Of these versions of the popular tradition the one is perhaps 
as trustworthy as the other. It is not enough to note merely 
that the vast wealth which Themistokles carried away with him 
into exile renders superfluous the bribes for which he pledged 
his services to the Persian despot. No judgement passed on his 
supposed conduct during his later years can have a claim on our 
consideration, which fails to survey his whole career. The cir- 
cumstances which concentrate all the powers of a man on one 
especial purpose leave but little likelihood of a radical change 
in more advanced life ; and for this fixity of purpose no man 
has been more remarkable than Themistokles. So mighty had 
been the impulse which he gave to Athenian enterprise, so com- 
pletely had it strengthened the Athenian character, that his great 
rival gave his aid in the working of that maritime policy, the in- 
troduction of which he had opposed. In this business of his life 
he had displayed wonderful powers, — a rapidity of perception 
which gave to his maturest judgement the appearance of intui- 
tion, — a fertility of resource and a readiness in action which were 
more than equal to every emergency. He had kept those about 
him in some degree true to the common cause, when a blind and 
stupid terror seemed to make all possibility of union hopeless. Yet 
oftiuB man we are asked to believe, iiottl[iQA. \i^ ^v^ldod to some 
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mean temptation, — not that he began his career in poverty and 
ended it in ill-gotten wealth, — not that he made use of his 
power sometimes to advance his own fortune and sometimes to 
thwart and oppress others ; but that from the beginning he dis- 
tinctly contemplated the prospect of destroying the house which 
he was building up, and of seeking a home in the palace of the 
Mng on whose power and hopes he was first to inflict a deadly 
"blow. We are told that at the very time when by an impa- 
ralleled energy of character and singleness of purpose he was 
driving the allies into a battle which they dreaded, he was sending 
to the Persian king a message which might stand him in good 
stead when he should come as an exile to the courtof Sousa; that 
he deceived his enemy to his ruin in order to win his favour 
against the time of trouble which he knew to be coming. We are 
asked further to believe that in the Persian palace he actually 
found the refuge which he had contemplated, — that his claim to 
favour was admitted without question, — that he pledged himself 
to inslave his country, and for twelve or fourteen years received 
the revenues of large towns to enable him to fulfil his word, 
and yet that he died, not having made a single effort to fulfil 
even a part of the promise which he had made to the Persian 

long. 

When we look close into the case, we find that the Spar- 
tans merely spoke of the proofs which had satisfied them of the 
complicity of Themistokles in the treason of Pausanias. We 
are not told that they exhibited these proofs to the Athenians, 
or that they could be exhibited ; and if the genuineness of the 
letter intrusted to the Argilian slave be granted, this only 
proves the spuriousness of the previous letters, in which Pau- 
sanias expressed his desire to marry the daughter of Xerxes, 
and shows still more clearly that the letter of Themistokles 
placed in the hands of Thucydides is a forgery. In short, there 
is nothing in the case of Pausanias which will help us to any 
conclusion in that of Themistokles. 

Nor do the charges of bribery brought against him furnish 
much presumption of his guilt. Beyond the sums which he is 
said to have bestowed on the Spartan and Corinthian leaders, 
we are not told that he made any use of the money given to him 
by the Euboians, although we might well suppose that a bribe 
would have turned the scale in more than one emet^'en'c^ . \ss. 
these mBtances the corruption lay with, tke Te(^V^\€CL\;& o^i 'Cs^s^ 
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bribe, not with ThemistoMes, who never swerved in his purpose ; 
and the other charges brought against him of extorting money 
for his private use from the Egean islanders might be fairly 
set aside as unproven, if not as false. With his messages to 
Xerxes before and after the battle of Salamis we may deal not 
less summarily. If the first was sent, it was superfluous except 
as a device for hastening on a battle which Xerxes had no in- 
tention of declining or perhaps even of delaying. The second 
would have been regarded by the despot as a stupid and 
malicious trick. 

In short, wherever we turn, we are met by inconsistent or 
contradictory statements, by shadowy inferences or unwar- 
ranted assumptions. We may take the two letters in which 
Pausanias and Themistokles respectively make their overtures 
to the great king. The former may have been too presuming 
and boastful to be altogether agreeable to an Eastern monarch ; 
but it was at least free from the falsehoods which formed the 
substance of the letter of Themistokles. The plea that the 
instinct of self-preservation alone had led him to resist and 
repel the invasion of Xerxes must to his son Artaxerxes, who 
could not be altogether ignorant of the phenomena of Medism, 
have appeared not less ridiculous than false. The boast that 
as soon aa he could safely do so he had compensated his injuries 
with greater benefits must have seemed an extravagant and 
wanton lie. More than any other man he had toiled to destroy 
the Persian fleets and armies, and even to ruin the Persian 
empire by raising up against it the most formidable confederacy 
which it had ever encountered. For any good service done by 
him to the Persians we shall assuredly look in vain. It is use- 
less to go further. Some sort of agreement may have been 
made by hinn with Artaxerxes, although the fact is to the last 
degree unlikely. It is enough to know that in any case no 
definite results followed, and we may therefore safely infer that it 
pledged him to no direct enterprise against the freedom of Athens 
or of Hellas. We are thus brought to the conclusion that from 
first to last Themistokles well deserved the warm affection 
which his countrymen generally felt for him during his life, 
and with which they honoured his memory after his death j 
that his ostracism was due to the exertions of the oligarchic 
party, stiinulated by the menaces or the bribes of the Spartans ; 
tJiat the order for Ms arrest which msAe \3Mq. ^y from Ai^os 
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was in like manner the result of Spartan intrigues acting on 
the animosity felt towards him by his personal enemies ; that 
in his absence these enemies strung together those slanders 
which would be most readily propagated by the oligarchic 
factions in every city; and that these reports were in the 
conrse of thirty or forty years worked into the shape of the 
traditional narrative preserved to us by Thucydides. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THB eBOWTH OF THE ATHENTAN EMPIBE. 

A PERioi) of less then half a century separates the close of 
the struggle with Persia from that disastrous strife between 
the two foremost states of Hellas which prepared the way first 
for Makedonian and then for Roman conquest. At the begin- 
ning of that period the Persian garrisons still remained in towns 
along the Tlurakian coasts, and Persian fleets still threatened to 
renew the contest by sea. When some twenty years later 
Artaxerxes is represented as giving three Hellenic cities to 
Themistokles, the story becomes suspicious and even incredible 
because it attributes to him the absolute ownership of a large 
territory in which at best he could have possessed only a few 
military strongholds. A few years later than the battle of 
M ykale he retained probably not a single post in that long and 
beautiful strip of land which had formed the brightest jewel in 
the crown of the Lydian kings. The events which led to these 
results were shaped by circumstances which could not have 
been anticipated ; and of the course of these events we have 
unfortunately a singularly bare and meagre record. It is not 
that the history of this most important time has been lost, but 
that it never was written. We learn, however, from Thucy- 
dides that the confederacy of Delos was at first an association of 
independent states whose representatives met in the synod on 
a footing of perfect equality ; that when Europe was at length 
fedrly rid of the barbarians a change became manifest in the 
attitude of Athens towards the other members of the confedera- 
tion ; that at first all contributed ships and men for thA eo\s\r 
mon sendee, either with or without furtlieT coIltfOa^3(^3^Qi\ia Nsj^ 
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money ; and that the change in the relative positions of Athens 
and her allies was brought about wholly by the acts of tii^ 
latter. It may be true, as Thucydides asserts, that Athens was 
firm, even to harshness, in insisting that all should discharge to 
the full their duties as confederates. But with the lonians it 
was the old story. The demands of Athens seemed hard only 
because they loathed the idea of long-continued strenuous 
exertion. But they were dealing now with men who were not 
to be trifled with ; and as in some shape or other they must 
bear their measure of the general burden, the thought struck 
them that their end might be gained if they paid more money 
and furnished fewer ships and men, or none. Their proposal 
was accepted ; and its immediate result was to inhance enor- 
mously the power of Athens, while in case of revolt they be- 
came practically helpless against a thoroughly disciplined and 
thoroughly resolute enemy. 

Sestos and Byzantion had fallen, but Eion on the mouth of 
the Strymon was taken only after a desperate resistance ; nor 
was it until ten years later that the victory of Eimon destroyed, 
it is said, on one and the same day (466 B.C.) the Phenician fleet 
of 200 ships at the mouth of the Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, and 
the land-forces with which it was destined to co-operate. This 
long-continued struggle with Persia after the battle of Mykale 
involved the need of strenuous exertions: and for this the 
lonians were not prepared. The Athenians on the other hand 
were not less resolved that the eftbrt should be made ; 
and as soon as this radical diflerence of view began to find 
expression, the Delian synod was doomed, and the empire 
or tyranny of Athens had begun. Not many months after 
the victories of the Eurymedon a quarrel with the Thasians 
about their mines and trade on their ThraMan settlements 
was followed by open war; and the Athenians, to make aU 
further rivalry impossible, sent 10,000 men as settlers to the 
spot called the Nine Roads, the site of the future Amphipolis. 
This post they succeeded in occupying ; but tempted by the 
hope of large profits from mines to advance frirther inland, their 
whole force was virtually cut off by the Edonian ThraMans. 
This terrible disaster brought no relief to the Thasians, who in 
their distress besought aid from Sparta. The Spartans entered 
into a secret engagement to invade Attica, which proved that, 
Bp&rt £rom specific causes of oflence, the mere greatness of 
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Athims was a wrong which they could not forgive. To thia ' 
&ar of Athena and to this alone we must trace the outbreak 
<i the Peloponnesian war. 

The eyil feelings thus excited were stimulated by an affiront 
giTon to the Athenians, who had been invited by the Spartans 
to aid them in putting down a revolt of the Helots (464 B.O.). 
The Athenian force sent imder Kimon was employed for a time 
in the siege of Ith6mey where the Helots had taken refuge, and 
was then dismissed with a suddenness which betrayed the 
aecret jealousy of the Spartans for Athens. The indignation 
fltirred up in the Athenians by this conduct was no mere feeling 
of the moment. The policy of the philo-Lakonian party was 
cast to the winds : and proposals for a treaty of alliance were 
at once made to Argos, the ancient rival and enemy of Sparta. 
The Axgives welcomed the alliance as one which might go far 
towards the recovery of their old supremacy. The fire thus 
kindled spread swiftly. The Thessalians were brought into the 
new confederacy ; and Megara, tired out with Corinthian in- 
eroachments on her boundaries, flung herself into the arms of 
Athens (461 B.C.). Her Mendship was eagerly welcomed, for the 
Athenians thus became possessed of the two Megarian ports, 
*I9Lsaia on the Saronic gulf and Pegai on that of Oorinth, while 
their occupation of the passes of Geraneia rendered Spartan inva- 
sion of Attica practically impossible. Still further to strengthen 
their hold on Megara, they joined the city by long walls to its 
southern port of Nisaia, and within the fortress thus made they 
placed a permanent garrison. Meanwhile the siege of Ithome 
went on ; but at length the Helots came to terms "mth their 
bearers. They were to leave the Peloponnesos, under the 
pain of becoming the slaves of any who might catch them if 
they dared to set foot there again. Departing on these terms 
they found a refuge in Naupaktos, which the Athenians had 
lately taken from the Ozolian Lokrians. 

The Ai^etans meanwhile had resolved to measure them- 
selves in earnest with the Athenians (459 B.C.). They went into 
battle, relying probably on the tactics which had destroyed the 
Persian fleets at Sakunis and Mykale : they came out of it, 
utterly ruined as a maritime power. On the Athenian side the 
history of this time with its rush of events and its startling 
changes exhiHts a picture of astonishing and almost pretemoktuxQl 

x2 
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energy. One Athenian army was besieging Aigina ; another was 
absent in Egypt. A third, consisting of little more than old men 
and boys under Myronides, was holding down the Corinthians* 
Yet this was the time chosen by Perikles for carrying out at 
home the plan which on a very small scale had been adopted 
at Megara. To join Athens with Peiraieus on the one side and 
Phaleron on the other, one wall was needed of about 4^ and 
another of about 4 English miles in length. Such an enterprise 
made it evident to the Spartans that if the growth of Athens was 
to be arrested, it could be done only by setting up a counterpoise 
to her influence in northern Hellas. Hence for the sake of 
checking her they overcame their almost invincible dislike of 
regularly organized federations, and set to work to restore the 
supremacy of Thebes which had been most disgraceMly zealous 
in the cause of Xerxes. 

The Spartan and Athenian armies met at Tanagra, within 
sight of the Euripos : and the Athenians were defeated after a 
severe and bloody fight (467 B.C.). On the sixty-second day after 
the battle (the exactness of the chronology shows how firmly 
these incidents had fixed themselves on the memory of the 
people) Myronides marched into Boiotia, and by his splendid 
victory among the vineyards of Oinophyta raised the empire 
of Athens to the greatest height which it ever reached. From 
Megara and its harbours to the passes of Thermopylai Athens 
was now supreme; and this great exaltation was followed 
almost inmiediately by the humbling of her ancient foe Aigina. 
The walls of this ill-fated city were razed, her fleet was forfeited 
and the conquest crowned by the imposition of the tribute for 
maintaining the Athenian confederacy. Nor was this all. 
Great success was followed in some instances by failure, in 
others (as in Egypt) by disaster on a large scale ; but these mis- 
fortunes had no efiect in damping the spirit of the Athenians. 

They were, indeed, none the less resolved to carry on the 
war against Persia, and Kimon was sent to Kypros (Cyprus) 
with 200 ships. Unable to stand out against this relentless 
hostiHty, Artaxerxes sent to Athens ambassadors charged 
with proposals for peace, and the Athenians, dispatching 
their own envoys to Sousa, headed by Kallias, concluded, it 
is said, the treaty which bears his name. By this convention 
tJie Persian Mng bound himself tp send no ships of war beyond 
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the eastern piomontory of Lykia, and to respect the Thrakian 
Bosporos as the entrance to Hellenic waters (455 B.C.). 

Thus had Athens reached the zenith of her greatness, not 
\sj an imhroken series of victories such as may he recorded in 
the career of mythical conquerors, hut hy the persistent reeolu- 
iion which will draw from success the utmost possihle en- 
couragement, while it refuses to hend even heneath great 
reverses. On a foundation of shifting materials she had raised 
the fahric of a great empire, and she had done this hy compelling 
the memhers of her confederation to work together for a 
common end, while refusal on their part had heen followed hy 
summary chastisement. In short, she was throughout ofiending 
that sentiment of the Hellenic mind which regarded the city as 
ihe ultimate unit of society : and of this feeling Sparta availed 
herself in order to hreak up the league which threatened to 
make her insignificant hy land as it had practically deprived her 
of all power hy sea. The designs of Athens were manifested 
hy the suhstitution of democracy for oligarchy in the cities 
49uhjected to her rule ; and a formidahle hody of aristocratic exiles 
furious in their hatred of Athens was scattered through Hellas. 
Nine years after the hattle of Oinophyta (447 B.C.) the storm 
hurst on the shores of the lake Kopaj's. The hanished Eupatrids 
-were masters of Orchomenos, Ohaironeia, and some other 
Boiotian cities : and against these an Athenian army marched 
under Tolmides, a general whose zeal outran his discretion. He 
had taken Ohaironeia, and was marching southwards when he 
was attacked in the territory of Koroneia. The result was a 
xuinous defeat for the Athenians, who to recotrer their prisoners 
agreed to evacuate Boiotia. 

The land-empire of Athens was doomed to fall as rapidly 
AS it rose. The revolt of Euhoia was the natural fruit of re- 
vived oligarchy ; hut scarcely had Perikles with an Athenian 
army landed in the island, when the more terrihle tidings reached 
them that Megara also was in revolt (446 B.C.) . A Peloponnesian 
army was already in Attica when Perikles returned in haste with 
his army from Euhoia ; hut the retreat of the Peloponnesians left 
Perikles free to deal with the Euhoians as he thought fit. The 
whole island was suhdued, and definite treaties were made 
with all the cities except Histiaia, where the inhahitants were 
expelled, and Athenian Klerouchoi, or settleia, YKtetQ^\i^!.^\ xs^ 
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their place. Tlie conquest of Euboia was followed by a truce 
with Sparta for thirty years, by which the Athenians sur- 
rendered Troizen and Achaia, together with the harbours of 
Megara. 

The general course of this history has shown that the 
periods in which Athens was most aggressive abroad were the 
periods in which the principles of democracy were being most 
rapidly developed at home. The first great blow was struck 
at the religious exclusiveness of the ancient Eupatrid houses 
when Solon gave to the peasant cultivators a permanent interest 
in the land, and when he followed up this momentous reform 
by introducing a classification of citizens based not upon religion 
and blood but upon property. The stone had been set rolling, 
but it had not yet moved far. Hence Eleisthenes found himself 
summoned to a warfare in which he had still to fight against 
the old enemies. If only members of the religious tribes could 
fill the public offices, Athens must remain as insignificant as 
she had been before the days of Solon. Eleisthenes cut the 
knot by inrolling aU the citizens into ten new tribes, against 
the local aggregation of which he made most careful provision. 
But although the religious exclusiveness of the old Eupatrids 
could no longer be maintained, another oligarchic influence 
remained in the preponderance of wealth. As a matter of fact 
it was imlikely that, even if all restrictions were removed, poor 
men would, except in rare instances, be chosen to fill high 
public offices : but by the constitution of ELleisthenes the mem- 
bers of the lowest or poorest class, — ^in other words, the main 
body of Athenian citizens, — ^were declared ineligible for the 
Archonship, and it was reserved for the conservative Aristeides 
to propose the removal of this restriction, when the growth of 
a large maritime population at the Peiraieus, animated by a 
hearty obedience to law and exhibiting a marked contrast to 
the turbulence of the wealthier Hoplites, proved the wisdom of 
abolishing it. The result showed that eligibility was not always 
or often followed by election. It was certain, therefore, that 
the party of progress would seek to devise some means for 
securing to the poorer citizens the privileges and powers of 
which they had shown themselves deserving, while the conser- 
vative statesmen would seek to keep things as they were. The 
former party was headed by Perikles and Ephialtes: at the 
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liead of the latter stood Eimoii, the son of the victor of Mara- 
thon. 

Of Ferikles it may be said that he was endowed with all 
the wisdom and foresight of Themistokles^ and with a personal 
integrity which seems never to have been successfully called 
into question. Seeing clearly from the first that Themistokles 
had taken the true measure of the capabilities of his country- 
meny PeriMes set himself to the task of carrying out his policy 
with unswerving zeal ; and thus when the conqueror of Salamis 
was ostracized^ a younger statesman was at hand to take up his 
work and complete the fabric, of which he had laid the founda* 
tions and gone far towards raising the superstructure. 

Tke form of Ephialtes is overshadowed by the commanding 
figure of Ferikles : but it is no light praise to say of him that 
he was both poor and trustworthy. With an earnestness equal 
to that of Ids great ally he joined a keener sense of political 
wrongs and a more vehement impatience of political abuses. 
The legislation of Aristeides had made all citizens eligible for 
the Archonship : but the poorer citizens were little the nearer 
to being elected archons^ and the reforms both of Aristeides and 
of Kleisthenes had left in the large judicial powers of public 
officers a source of evils which became continually less and less 
tolerable. To Ephialtes first, and to Ferikles afterwards, it 
became evident that attempts to redress individual cases of 
abuse arising from this state of things were a mere waste of 
time. The public officers must be deprived of their discre- 
tionary judicial powers ; the Areiopagos must lose its censorial 
privileges and its authority in the public assembly of the 
dtizens, while the people themselves must become the final 
judges in all criminal as well as civil causes. To carry out the 
whole of this scheme they had a machinery ready to hand. 
The Heliaia in its Dikasteries (p. 43) had partially exercised this 
jurisdiction already ; and nothing more was needed now than to 
make these Dikasteries permanent courts, the members of which 
should receive a regular pay for all days spent on such service. 
The adoption of these measures would at once sweep away the 
old evils ; and Ephialtes with the support of Ferikles carried 
them all. The Athenian constitution tiius reached its utmost 
growth ; and the history of the times which follow tells only of 
its conservation or of its decay. 
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These measures were preceded, as we might expect, by the 
ostracism of Kimon ; and all hindrances were removed from 
the path of Ephialtes. The formidable jurisdiction of the 
archons was cut down to the power of inflicting a small fine, 
and thej became simply officers for managing the preliminary 
business of cases to be brought before the Jury Courts. The 
majesty of the Areiopagos faded away, and, retaining its juris- 
diction only in cases of homicide, it became an assembly of 
average Athenian citizens who had been chosen archons by lot. 

In short the old times were gone; and the rage of the 
oligarchic faction (for such it must still be termed) could 
be appeased only with blood. Ephialtes was assassinated by a 
murderer hired, it is said, &om the Boiotian Tanagra. Kimon 
had been sent into banishment by ostracism ; and it is pleasant 
to think that this brave and able general had no hand in a 
dastardly crime, happily rare in Athenian annals. 
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BOOK III. 

THE EMPIRE OF ATHENS. 
THE STBUGGLE BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPABTA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE THIRTY TEABS* TRUCE. 

Ephialtes was dead; but the opposition, which had not 
shrank from employing the weapon of assassination^ became 
even more intense as Perikles matured his designs for the em- 
bellishment of the imperial city. The place of Kimon was now 
filled by his kinsman Thoukydides the son of Melesias, who^ 
like Kimon, held that the revenues of Athens should still be 
used in distant enterprises against the power of Persia. This 
policy was resisted by Perikles, and the political atmosphere 
was now again so threatening that both parties turned to the 
remedy of ostracism. Like Eimon, Thoij^ydides fully thought 
that the vote would send his great rival into exile. The result 
was his own banishment; and the wav was cleared for the 
carrjdng out of the vast public works on which Perikles had 
set his mind. A third wall was carried from the city parallel 
to the western or Peiraic wall to defend the harbour of Mouny- 
chia. Within the city gigantic portals under the name Propylaia 
guarded the entrance to the summit of the rock on which art 
of every kind achieved its highest triumphs. The Erechtheion, 
which had been burnt by the Persians, rose to more than its 
ancient grandeur, in spite of the vow that the ruined temples 
should be left as memorials of the invader^s sacrilege, while Ugh 
above all the surrounding buildings towered the magnificent 
fabric of the Varthenon, the home of the Vvtgua. ^o^'\'e«&,^V<i^fe 
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colofisal form, standing in front of the temple, might be seen by 
the mariner as he doubled the Cape of Soimion. 

The great aim of Perikles was to strengthen the power of 
Athens over the whole area occupied by her confederacy. The 
territory of Hestiaia in the north of Euboia, and the islands of 
LemBOS, Imbros, and Skyros, were thus occupied by Athenian 
settlers; and Perikles himself led a body of his countrymen to the 
ThraMan Ohersonesos and even to Sin6pe which now became a 
member of the Athenian alliance. A generation had passed from 
the time when Athens lost 10,000 citizens in the attempt ta 
found a colony at the mouth of the Strymon. The task was 
now undertaken successfully by Hagnon who thus became the 
founder of Amphipolis (437 B.C.). 

Two years before the founding of this city Samos revolted 
from Athens. In one sense it is true to say that this revolt 
was caused by a feeling of impatience under Athenian supre- 
macy. It is not the less true that this opposition of feeling 
and interest was confined for the most part to a small, although 
alwayer powerful and sometimes preponderant, party in the sub- 
ject cities. But there was also in every city a class which had not 
only no positive grievance against Athens, but a strong commu- 
nity of interest with her : and this class necessarily was the Demos. 
The tidings that Byzantion had joined in this revolt left to the 
Athenians no room to doubt the gravity of the crisis. A fleet 
of sixty ships was dispatched to Samos under Perikles, and the 
Samian oligarchy were compelled to submit in the ninth month 
after the beginning of the revolt. Following their example, 
the Byzantines also made their peace with Athens. The 
Athenians escaped at the same time a far greater dangerjiearer 
home. The Samians, like the men of Thasos, had applied for 
aid to the Spartans, who, no longer pressed by the Helot war, 
summoned a congress of their allies to discuss the question. 
For the truce which had still five-and-twenty years to run 
Sparta cared nothing: but she encountered an unexpected 
opposition from the Corinthians who insisted on the right of 
every independent state to deal as it pleased with its free or ita 
subject allies. The Spartans were compelled to give way, and 
there can be no doubt that when some years later the Corin- 
thians claimed the gratitude of the Athenians for this decision^ 
they took credit for an act of good service aingvxi&xVs o^^'^^^^''^^^* 

The tradition which asserted that the ^st* «»dr^^;^ ^2a^^s&% 
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Oreeks was a battle between the Corinthians and their colo- 
nists of Korkyra forecasts exactly the relations of these two 
great maritime states. The city of Epidamnos had been 
founded by settlers from Korkyra: but even hatred for the 
mother citjr could not embolden them to dispense with the 
rule which compelled them to go to her for the Oikistes or 
leader of the colony. Oorinth had thus certain parental rights 
over the Epeirotic city; but Oorinth was now ruled by an 
oligarchy, while the demos was sapreme at Korkyra. At first 
the colony seems to have been prosperous \ but some defeats 
sustained in a struggle with their barbarous neighbours broke 
the strength of the oligarchic Action, and the demos ridng to 
power drove many of their opponents into banishment. These 
exiles took their revenge by ravaging the lands of the rival fac- 
tion. The mischief done was so great that the Epidamnian 
demos sent ambassadors to Korkyra to beg for aid in their 
distress. But they could point to no tombs of common ances- 
tors ; and their prayer was rejected. To remain without help 
was to be ruined : and the question put to the Delphian god 
whether in this strait they might betake themselves to the Cor- 
inthians drew forth his distinct permission. A Corinthian army 
made its way to Epidamnos (436 B.C.). Sailing thither in great 
wrath, the Korkyraians insisted on ingress for themselves as 
well as on the expulsion of the Corinthian garrison. On the re- 
fusal of the Epidamnians the Korkyraians prepared to blockade 
the city, at the same time sending word that any Epidamnians 
or strangers who might wish to leave the place should be 
suffered to depart in peace, but that all who remained should 
be treated as enemies. The Corinthians by way of retaliation 
invited a fresh emigration to Epidamnos, and made ready to 
convey or escort the new colonists to their homes. To avert 
the storm gathering over their heads, the Korkyraians now sent 
envoys to Corinth expressing their willingness to submit mat- 
ters to arbitration. To the reply of the Corinthians that the 
siege of Epidamnos must first be raised the Korkyrfdans 
answered that the siege should be raised, if the Oorinthians 
would themselves quit the place, or that failing this they would 
leave matters as they were on both sides until the arbiters 
should decide whether Epidamnos should belong to Corinth or 
Korkyra,. However unprincipled the conduct of the Korkyraians 
may have been, thej had now, techmcaMLy a.\.\ftaaX., ^\x^. XiWaselves 
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in the right : and the Oorinthians were without excuse in the 
declaration of war hy which they replied to these proposals. A 
navtil yictory left the Korkyraians masters of the sea. Two years 
later they found that the Oorinthians had enlisted as mercenaries 
a large number of seamen from cities belonging to the Athenian 
confederacy. The gathering of a force which must crush them 
could be arrested only by an alliance with Athens : and there 
accordingly Korkyraian enyoys appeared to plead the cause, 
not of justice or truth, but of expediency and self-interest. 
Gorinthian ambassadors also hastened to Athens in the hope of 
turning the scale against their enemies (433 B.C.). 

This quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra was no work of 
the Athenians ; nor can these be blamed if, on resolving to act 
at all, they resolved to act wholly with regard to their own 
interests. Korkyra, again, was free to take -such measures as 
the instinct of self-preservation might suggest: and to the 
credit of her envoys it must be admitted, that their speech is 
confined solely to the principles of commercial exchange. They 
admitted that they had drawn down on themselves the full 
power of the Oorinthians and their allies; and with these 
enemies they were unable to cope single-handed. On the other 
hand, the Athenians, they urged, would do well to seize the 
opportunity of alliance with a state whose navy, second only to 
that of Athens, would otherwise, in the impending war, be 
found in the ranks of their enemies. 

In their reply the Oorinthians naturally tried to blacken their 
enemies and to whitewash themselves. The arbitration, they 
urged^ was proposed too late ; it should have been offered before 
the Korkyraian blockade of Epidamnos was begun. This plea 
might have been reasonable if arbitration were a means for 
preventing the commission of wrongs rather than of redressing 
them when conunitted. To their own conduct, as showing a 
friendly spirit to Athens, they appealed without fear. They 
might have turned the scale in favour of the revolted Samians. 
They had not only refused to do this^ but had grounded their 
refusal on the broad principle that there ought to be no inter- 
ference between an imperial city and her free or subject allies : 
and all that they demanded now was that this principle should 
be observed by the Athenians in their turn. 

The decision of the Athenians was determined \3r3 "SerJ^'ise. 
who saw as cleariy as the Korkyraians ihat \k<^ ^^»X «^s^>9il,^^ 
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with Sparta could not now "be very far off. But although 
Korkyra became the ally of Athens (432 B.C.), the force sent to her 
«id was confined to the small number of ten ships, for the express 
purpose of making it clear to the Corinthians that no aggressive 
measures were intended ; and the generals received instructions 
to remain strictly neutral unless the Corinthians should attempt 
te effect a landing on any Korkyraian ground. 

The Corinthians lost no time in bringing the quarrel to an 
issue. In the conflict which ensued the Korkyraian fleet was 
probably saved from utter ruin only by the open interference of 
the Athenian ships, which thus came into direct conflict with the 
Corinthians, who after this work of destruction conveyed their 
disabled ships to Sybota, and, still unwearied, advanced again 
to the attack, although it was now late in the day. Their 
Paian, or battie cry, had already rung through the air, when 
they suddenly backed water. Twenty Athenian ships had come 
into sight, and the Corinthians, supposing them to be only the 
vanguard of a larger force, hastily retreated. The darkness 
was now. closing in, and the Korkyraians also withdrew to 
their own ground. On the following day the latter sailed to 
Sybota with such of their ships as were still fit for service, 
supported by the thirty Athenian ships. Concluding that the 
Athenians now regarded the Thirty Years* Truce as broken, the 
Corinthians were afraid of being forcibly hindered by them in 
their homeward voyage. It became necessary therefore to 
learn what they meant to do. The answer of the Athenians 
was plain and decisive. They did not mean to break the truce, 
and the Corinthians might go where they pleased, so long as 
they did not go to Korkyra or to any city or settlement belongs 
ing to her. This declaration implied that the Corinthians were 
free to return home unmolested ; and they were not slow to 
avail themselves of the permission. For the present the con- 
flict was at an end ; but it was to be followed by terrible con- 
sequences at a later time. 

Henceforth the Corinthians regarded the Peloponnesian truce 
with Athens as virtually at an end. At Korkyra their schemes 
had failed ; but they might strike perhaps a still heavier blow 
at her dominion elsewhere. The Makedonian chief Perdikkas 
was anxious to aid them in bringing about the revolt of Potidaia 
from Athens. To foil these plots^ a fleet was sent from Athens 
with orders to insist on obedience to commwida by which the 
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FiotidaiaiiB had l)eeD ordered to pull down their seaward walls 
and to give hostages for their good behaviour (432 B.C.). A 
promise of help from Sparta was followed by the immediate 
leyolt not only of Potidaia, but of the Ohallddians and Bot- 
tiaians. For two years Potidaia resisted the power of Athens, 
and before its Ml Athens and Sparta had begun the fatal war 
which was to end in the ruin of the great imperial city^ 

In truth, men's minds were becoming exasperated on both 
ades. The Corinthians, far from interfering between Sparta 
and Athens, as they had done before the Korkyraian troubles, 
were now doing all that they could to hurry the Spartans into 
war, while the Megarians resented their exclusion from all 
Athenian ports; and so keenly was this prohibition felt by 
them that they insisted upon it at Sparta as a direct breach of 
the truce. On the other hand, by bringing about the revolt of 
Potidaia the Corinthians had done to Athens a wrong which 
came directly within the terms of the Thirty Years' Truce. 
They had interfered between her and a city which had been 
included in the Athenian alliance, and had striven to detach 
from her the other allied cities on the northern shores of the 
Egean. In other words, they had made a deliberate effort to 
break up the Athenian empire; and thus in the coimcil 
summoned by the Spartans for the purpose of ascertaining 
the grievances of their allies, they could only misrepresent 
the conduct of the Athenians and content themselves with 
contrasting Athenian energy, versatility, and foresight with 
Spartan dilatoriness, obstinacy, and stupid self-complacence. 
Whatever might be the truth of the picture thus drawn, the 
speech, so far as the existing truce was concerned, was invective, 
not argument. Hence the Athenian envoys, who happened to 
be present on some other errand, having received permission to 
speak, pointedly disclaimed the intention of defending Athens 
against the accusations of the Corinthians, and addressed them- 
selves to the task of explaining her real position and the motives 
of her policy. As to the relation of Athens with her allies, 
they insisted that, although the states belonging to the Athenian 
alliance must feel in greater or less degree the pressure of a 
common burden, yet the solid benefits secured to them £Etr out- 
weighed this annoyance. 

In the secret debate which followed this public Gon£&t^\!LC/^ 
the Spartan long Archidamos earnestly d«i^i:%^a\j&^\^N& ^sk^^^ 
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the course on which the Corinthians had set their hearts, and 
drew out in strong contrast the strong and the weak points in 
the system and resources of Sparta. In ships, in money, in 
population and extent of empire, she was no match for her 
great rival ; and the preparation which might place her on a 
level with Athens must he a work of time. But the Athe-^ 
nians had offered to submit all disputes to arbitration ; and to- 
that tribunal it would be wise for the present to leave the issue. 
The effect of this wholesome advice was at once neutralised by 
a speech of the ephor Sthenelsadas, who did his best to hound 
on his countrymen to take a leap in the dark. It was no part 
of his purpose, he said, to suggest that it might be well to learn 
what the Athenian people had to say in the matter. It waa 
for vTrong-doers to consider beforehand the effect of the Crimea 
which they intended to commit : it was for the Spartans to 
decree without further thought a war in which the gods woidd 
defend the right. 

StheneMdas turned the scale in favour of war. The spirit 
and the fears of the representatives had been excited to the 
necessary point ; and the decree of the Spartan assembly wa& 
accepted by a large majority. 

But neither the Spartans nor their allies were yet ready to 
go to war ; and the time during which they were preparing 
for the struggle was further occupied in efforts to introduce 
disunion in the Athenian councils, and, if possible, to deprive 
them of their master-spirit, Perikles. No formal declaration of 
war had been yet sent to Athens. Indeed, it was never sent at 
all ; but availing themselves of the superstition connected with 
the alleged curse of Kylon, the Spartans insisted that Perikles 
must be banished. The demand was met by the rejoinder that 
the Spartans must first drive out the curse of Tainaron, — ^in 
other words must atone for the death of Pausanias. But although 
he sought to encourage a confident and even a fearless temper, 
Perikles was to the last careful that no provocation should come 
from Athens ; and by his advice an answer was given to the 
subsequent demands from Sparta which was as moderate as it 
v^ras dignified. The Athenians were as fully j ustified by Hellenic 
interpolitical law in excluding the Megarians from their ports, 
as were the Spartans in intrusting to the ephors the power of 
driving all strangers from Sparta at their will without assigning 
AOf^ reason for their decrees. The allies oi AA^ieoa^M-waa added, 
**''' he left wholly free, if they -weie Vn t\sia c«m^\hsm ^\.^2Qa 
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time when the Thirty Years' Truce was made, and also if the 
Spartans would leave to their own allies generally the power 
of settling their internal affairs after their own inclinations; 
And lastly, Athens was as ready now, as she had ever been, 
to refer the whole dispute to the judgement of arbiters approved 
by both the cities. 

The real breach of the peace had come not from Athens but 
from Corinth ; and the revolt of Potidaia, stirred up by Corin- 
thians, was a formal violation of the terms of the Thirty Yeare' 
Truce. The Athenians might therefore enter on the war with 
a good conscience; and after the disaster at Sphakteria the 
Spartans were ready to admit that in the controversy which 
preceded the outbreak of the strife Athens was in no way to 
blame. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PELOPONmSSIAN WAB FROM THE STJBFBISE OF PLATAIA TO 
THE CLOSE OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF PEBIIXES. 

Even in Plataia which had now for nearly eighty years been 
in the closest friendship with Athens the oligarchic party was 
on the look-out for any means of escaping from the alliance. 
Such an opportunity these Plataian oligarchs how discovered in 
a month of festival during which even usual precautions were dis- 
regarded ; and a force of about three hundred Thebans was ad- 
mitted on a dark and rainy night into Plataia (431 B.C.). Housed 
from their slumbers to learn that an armed force was in possession 
of their city, and thinking that all opposition would be useless, 
the chief Plataian citizens accepted the terms offered to them 
by the invaders, and in fact renounced the alliance of Athens. 
But the course of the negotiation showed the scanty numbers 
of the assailants ; and the Plataian demos set to work to barri- 
cade with waggons their narrow and crooked streets and then 
by piercing the internal walls of their houses to provide the 
means of combined action without rousing the suspicions of the 
Thebans. The town was wrapped in that blackest darkness 
which goes immediately before the dawn, when the Plataians 
burst upon them. The Thebans resisted stoutly, and even 
gained some small advantage over their enemy \ W(> ^or^^t^^l 
stones and iilea hurled on them from \]ki« 100^ \s^ «fi;x%»cc^% 
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women and howling slaves filled them with dismay, and their 
want of acquaintance with the town left them like a flock of 
routed sheep. Meanwhile the reinforcement which was to 
support the assailants had been detained on the road, and they 
Mnived before Plataia only to learn that their scheme had mis- 
carried. Their first impulse was to seize every Plataian found 
without the walls ; but giving them no time for deliberation^ 
the Plataians sent a herald to warn them that if they did any 
mischief, the prisoners should be instantly slain, but that, in 
spite of their breach of the truce, their departure should be 
followed by the restoration of their countrymen. 

On this promise, ratified, as they declared, by asolenm oath, 
the Thebans returned home. The Plataian version of the story 
was that they made no positive pact, but merely said that the 
prisoners should not be killed, until negotiations for a fitting 
settlement should have failed. The equivocation was contempt- 
ible ; but the Plataians even thus stsmd convicted out of their 
own mouth. They entered into no negotiations ; and no sooner 
had the Theban reinforcement turned their backs on the city, 
than every man who had been seized within it was put to 
death. 

One messenger had been sent to Athens when the Thebans 
entered the town. Another had followed when the surprise 
had fedled and the surviving Thebans had been made prisoners. 
On receiving these tidings the Athenians issued ordera for 
seizing all Boiotians found in Attica, and sent a herald to the 
Plataians begging them to do nothing with their prisoners until 
they could well consider the matter. The messenger came too 
late ; and the Athenians, taking away all Plataians unfit for 
military service together with the women and children, leffc the 
town provisioned simply as a fortified post. 

The die was now cast. Both sides prepared vigorously for 
the conflict ; and on both sides it was a time of fierce excite- 
ment. The Corinthians at least had shown that they were 
acting firom the impulse of an unreasoning fury ; and at Athens 
a large population had grown up which knew nothing of war- 
fare carried on at their own doors. At the outset, the Spartan 
alliance included all the Peloponnesian states, except the neu- 
tral Argives and Achaians. Among their allies beyond the 
isthmus were the Megarians, Phokians, Lokrians, Boiotians, 
AmbmkiotB, Leukadians, and Axiaktomika. T\y^ Athenians 
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could reckon on hearty co-operation from the Korkyraians and 
the Helots of Naupaktos ; hut Plataia was now rather a hurden 
than a help. Their main strength lay in the great hody of 
allies which had formed the Delian confederacy. 

It had heen the great effort of Perikles to induce the Athe- 
nians to adopt one settled plan, the old plan of Themis- 
tokles, of resisting the enemy hy sea, and leaving him to do 
much as he might choose on land. By hringing within the Long 
Walls which joined Athens with Peiraieus and Phaleron their 
women, their children, and their goods, they might weary out 
any enemy. But in spite of all grounds for confidence it was 
with a heavy heart that the dwellers in the country hroke up 
their pleasant homes. Nor was this mournful and irksome 
task finished, perhaps it was not far advanced, when Archi- 
damos the Spartan Mag who had arrived with the Pelopon- 
nesian army as far as the isthmus made a last efibrt to avert 
war* by dispatching to Athens a herald who hy the advice of 
Perikles was sent hack without an audience. Convinced that 
nothing further could he looked for from negotiation, Archi- 
damos advanced to OinoS near the little stream of Kephisos and 
l^neath the great mass of Kithairon. This place, as being on 
the border, had been strongly fortified ; and Archidamos spent 
many days before it in vain attempts to carry it by assault. 
At lenglli Archidamos moved northwards, and put to the test 
the endurance of the Acharnians, the sturdiest and most ex- 
citable of the Athenian Bemoi. They remained passive, only at 
the cost of a terrible struggle which taxed the in&uence and the 
powers of Perikles to the utmost. The city was in a state of 
fierce tumult. But his office as Strat^os gave him, it seems, 
the power of prohibiting the assemblies of the people ; and he 
hesitated not to avail himself of it. "But the time at length 
came when Perikles could furnish elsewhere an outlet for the 
pent-up energies of his coimtrymen ; and an Athenian fleet, 
having ravaged the Peloponnesian coasts, attacked the Messenian 
town of Methone, which must speedily have been captured, had 
not Brasidas, who held a Spartan outpost in the neighbourhood, 
dashed through the Athenian force and with some little loss to 
his men thrown himself into the city. The Athenians were 
scattered carelessly about the place, not looking for such sudden 
and impetuous movement \ but the promptltadd no^ ^^^»:<^^ 
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by this young officer was an earnest of military exploits such 
as no other Spartan general ever equalled. 

The Athenians, however, were bent on doing sterner work 
biefore the summer should draw to its close. The wretched 
inhabitants of Aigina were cast out upon the Peloponnesian 
coast, to find such refuge as the Spartans might give them. 
This refuge some of them found in Thyrea ; and thus it came to 
pass that the Spartans had a bitterly hostile population at the 
mouth of the Corinthian gulf, and the Athenians a population 
not less resentful on the march lands of Lakonia and Argolis. 

It was now obvious that a struggle had begun which might 
bring either side to desperate straits before it came to an end. 
Hence the Athenians determined to put aside a reserve fund 
not to be touched before they found themselves face to face 
with a supreme necessity. The form under which they chose 
to set apaxt this fund of 1,000 talents in the AkropoHs was a 
solenm sentence that any citizen asking a vote to dispose of 
this money for any other purpose than that of resisting a mari- 
time attack by the enemy on the Peiraieus itself should be 
punished with instant death. Probably of those who passed 
the decree there was not a man who dreamed that a day woul^ 
come when Spartan ships should be anchored, except as prizes, 
in the Peiraieus ; and certainly none was ignorant that if any- 
one should at any time wish to divert the fund to other uses, 
he had nothing more to do than to propose the repeal of the 
existing Psephisma, or decree. In the meanwhile the effect of 
the anathema would be to mark with the strongest condemnsr 
tion of the state anyone who might even dream of using the 
money except as a resource in the last resort for the salvation 
of the city. 

But there were other dangers to be provided against on the 
Thrakian and Ohalkidian shores. Perdikkas was still the enemy 
of Athens because Philip and Berdas were her friends ; and 
Potidaia still held out obstinately. Hence the Athenians em- 
braced eagerly an opportunity for securing the alliance of the 
powerful Odrysian cldef SitaU^es. 

The first year of the struggle between Athens and Sparta 

was now drawing towards its end. According to the usual 

custom in times of war the bones or ashes of the dead, placed in 

ten cbeata, one for each tribe, with one empty bier for those of 

the slain whose bodies could not \)q iovm^, tr«k^ «:t Athens 
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earned in procession to the Kerameikos, the most beautiful 
soborb of the city ; and there the citizen chosen for the purpose 
addressed to the assembled throng such words of encourage- 
ment and comfort as the time and the circumstances of the 
mourners seemed to call for. The citizen chosen on this occa- 
sion was Perikles, who passed in rapid review the course by 
which the Athenians had created their empire, and the results 
which had been thus far achieved ; and we can well understand 
the high-strung enthusiasm which the speaker unquestionably 
felty and which most of his hearers probably shared with him. 
Dwelling on the real freedom and splendid privileges of 
Athenian citizens, he naturally insisted that if it was worth 
while to die for such a state, the sacrifice was altogether more 
costly than that of the Spartan who gave up nothiug more than 
the dull monotony of a monastic barrack, and who knew no- 
thing of the larger sympathies and wider aims developed by the 
extended empire and trade of a power like Athens. Perikles 
therefore might well rise to a strain of enthusiasm when, after 
his sketch of their political and social life, he addressed himself 
to those who were mourning the death of brothers and kinsfolk. 
These had shown themselves worthy of the men by whose 
efforts the fabric of Athenian empire had been reared, and had 
left to their survivors the task of following their example, or 
if age had ended their active life, a memory full of quiet and 
lasting consolation. 

With this picture of Athens assailed by vehement enemies, 
and confronting them with the sober resolution arising from the 
consciousness of a substantially righteous cause, the history of 
the first year in this momentous struggle comes to an end. The 
narrative of the second year (b.c 430) opens with the story of 
disasters utterly unlooked for. The Spartan invaders had not 
been many days in the land when they learnt that their enemies 
were being smitten by a power more terrible than their own. 
For some time a strange disease had been stalking westward from 
its starting-post in Nubia or Ethiopia ; and just as the summer 
heats were coming on, it broke out with sudden fury in the 
Peiraieus. In the general state of the city there was everything 
to feed the plague. The houses in Athens itself were filled with 
country folk to whom their owners had given hospitality *, and 
in the empiy spaces within the walls a 'vsiAt ^y'^^*^^^^^'^ 
crowded with no shelter beyond tents and st\^\xiig V\ji^« '^^ 
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physicians hastened to the aid of the sufferers ; and they were 
the first to fall victims to the pla^ie. Friends and kinsfolk who 
tended the suffering caught and carried about the contagion, 
until all learnt to accept as their death-warrant the first sensa- 
tions of sickness. Then followed scenes such as no Hellenic 
city had ever witnessed hefore. In the crowded space between 
the walls lay men, women, and children, some in a state of 
passive stupor, others racked with the fearful pains which at- 
tended the early stages of the disease, others whom an intoler- 
able thirst had fevered into madness. In the midst of all these 
horrors there was but one alleviation. Those who had recovered 
iiom the plague were safe from a second attack ; but we could 
not be over-severe in our condemnation, if after this escape they 
had abandoned themselves to an inert selfishness. Far from 
doing this, they exhibited a noble rivalry in kindly offices, thus 
shovnng that consciousness of good already attained may be a 
more powerful stimulus to well-doing than the desire of con- 
quering a crushing evil. 

For forty days Archidamos with his troops ravaged the soil 
of Attica ; and although some would have it that he hastened 
home sooner than he would have done if Athens had been free 
from plague, still during the remainder of the war no Spartan 
army remained in the country so long. But even before he 
could reach the Paralian land, Perikles had a fleet of one hundred 
ships made ready for another expedition against the Peloponnesos. 
Betuming to Athens, the men who during their voyage round the 
Peloponnesos had lost many of their number from the plague 
were dispatched under Hagnon and Kleopompos to aid in the 
reduction of Potidaia. The result was disastrous. The infection 
brought by these troops spread with terrific speed amongst the 
Athenians who had preceded the^n in besieging the place. In 
less than six weeks 1,500 died out of 4,000 hoplites, and Hagnon 
returned with his crippled force to Athens. In their misery the 
Athenians laid all their sufferings at the door of Perikles, who 
met the people vdth a more direct rebuke of their faint-hearted- 
ness and a more distinct assertion of his own services than any 
to which he had in more prosperous times resorted. To a certain 
extent he had foreseen this outburst of anger. He knew that 
£he dwellers in the country would be sorely chafed by being 
compelled to exchange their pleasant homes for cramped and 
wretched huta within the city waWsi 'V)\3L\.\Lfe\i"Bi^Tia\,fet»aften 
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the terrible disease whose ravages were worse than those of 
hostile armieSy and he could take no hlame for this disaster 
unless they were ready to give him credit for every piece of un- 
expected good luck which might befall them during the war. 

Encouraged by his words^ the Athenians resolved to make 
no more proposals to the Spartans, and to carry on the war 
with vigour ; but Thucydides adds that his enemies were still 
powerful enough to induce the people to fine him. Their ^irri- 
tation against him was not long continued. The plague had 
now laid its hand heavily on his house. His sister and his two 
sons Xanthippos and Paralos were dead. There remained only 
the son of Aspasia who bore his own name ; and the people not 
only chose him again as one of their Strategoi^ but allowed 
Perikles to inroll this surviving child amongst the number of 
Athenian citizens. Thus ended amid dark shadows the life of a 
man^ the key-note of whose policy was the indispensable need of 
sweeping away all private interests, if these should clash with 
the interests of Athens in this great struggle. The resources of 
the state were not to be wasted or risked in enterprises which 
at best could tend only to the benefit of individuals, and enter- 
prises to which the state was committed were not to be starved 
or mismanaged in order to further the purposes of factious poh- 
tidans. Nothing can be more severely simple and emphatic 
than the few sentences in which Thucydides insists that on 
these two rocks the Athenians made shipwreck. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PEL0P0NNESIA27 WAB FROM THE CLOSE OF THE PUBLIC 
LIFE OF PEBIKLE8 TO THE DESTBVCTION OF PLATAIA. 

The blockade of Potidaia had now lasted for nearly two years. 
The straits to which its inhabitants were reduced made it impos- 
sible for them to hold out longer ; and a little more firmness on 
the part of the besiegers would have insured an unconditional 
surrender. Happily for the Potidaians the full extent of their 
fiufierings was not known to the Athenian general Xenophon and 
his colleagues, and they were allowed to leave the place under a 
convention that the men should depart with one garment and 
the women with two, and a fixed sum of money tc^ ^\i^\<b ^i!sl<b'a^ 
to reach Bome refuge, Th^ tidings of tbia svicneaiiet 'SRetfc t^?- 
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ceived at Athens with yery mingled feelings; and the more 
prudent Atheivuins felt specially indignant at the loss of so many 
captives who might have been sold to defray the costs of the 
siege. For a time Xenephon was in disgrace ; but the property 
seized within the place made up in some measure for the money 
spent on the blockade, and Potidaia further furnished a home 
for the 1,000 Athenian settlers who were sent to occupy it. 

Two invasions of Attica had failed thus far to bring about 
the end aimed at by Sparta and Corinth. At the beginning of the 
third year of the war (b.c. 429) the invading force was sent not 
into Attica but into the little strip of Plataian territory which 
even Spartan sentiment regarded as in some sense sacred ground. 
The Plataian heralds who were at once sent out to him bad& 
him remember the oaths solemnly sworn after the rout of the 
Persians imder Mardonios. In reply the Spartan king told 
them that he was come only to set them free. If the Platidans 
could not take part in the good work, they must remain neutral, 
and a promise of neutrality would be followed by the departure 
of the invaders. But neutrality as defined by Archidamo» 
meant the reception of both sides as Mends, and the Plataians 
felt that the gates of their city were thus practically thrown 
open to the Thebans, their worst enemies. To the fears thus 
expressed Archidamos replied by pledging himself to restore to 
the Plataians without loss or damage at the end of the war 
their houses, their lands, their fruit trees and all other property 
which might be numbered, if in the meantime the Plataians 
would leave them in trust to the Spartans, and themselves find 
a refuge elsewhere. The proposal was one with which under 
the circumstances it would be wise to close, and the Plataians 
were inclined to accept it. But without the advice of the Athe- 
nians they could do nothing; and the Athenians answered simply 
that they had never yet betrayed Plataia and that they would 
never abandon her to her enemies. On learning their decision 
Archidamos gave orders for surrounding the town with a stock- 
ade. But the attempts made to breach or undermine the walls 
were useless : and as the summer wore on, orders were given, 
it is said, for the complete circumvallation of the city, a 
sufficient Spartan force being left to guard half the circle, while 
the Boiotians undertook to guard the other half. 

During tfie preceding winter the Athenian general Phormion 
had been stationed at Naupaktoa to \Aocik. MXi'a «iAxwm» «£ the 
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Ooiinthian golf. The eyents of the following year showed 
that in him tiiie Athenians had found the ablest of all their naval 
commanders. Aided by the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
comitry, the Ambraldots undertook, with the help of an 
adequate Peloponneeian force, to reduce the whole of Akamania» 
The execution of this plan was intrusted to the Spartan admiral 
KnemoSy who managed to cross the gulf without the knowledge 
of Phormion. The main object of the expedition was the town 
of Stratoe on the right bank of the Acheloos. The tidings of 
their approach at first struck terror into the Stratians who sent 
to Phormion an urgent message for aid. But that general 
answered that he dared not leave Naupaktos unguarded, and the 
Stratians made ready to defend themselves as best they might. 
Their enemies were moving in three parallel columns, so &r 
separated firom each other as often to be out of sight, the 
Leokadians and Anaktorians being on the right, the Pelopon- 
nesians and Ambrakiots on the left. These marched warily and 
in good order. The Ohaonians, hurried on by their habitual 
impetuosity, thought of nothing but a headlong onset which 
should carry Stratos by storm. To the Stratians their disorderly 
baste suggested the idea of ambuscades to take their assailants 
in flank. The plan was crowned with success, and the Greeks 
saw nothing of their friends until they beheld them rushing 
back in wild confusion. 

Meanwhile a &r heavier disaster had be&llen the reinforce- 
ment which should have reached Knemos from Corinth and 
other cities of the allies. The narrow strait barely one mile in 
width which forms the entrance to the Krissaian or Corinthian 
gulf is locked in by two promontories. At about eqUal distances 
from the northern Naze or Ness lay Naupaktos on the east and 
the little territory of Ohalkis near the mouth of the river Euenos 
to the west. Hence it is obvious that a leader who wished to 
avoid a fleet stationed at any point between the Molykreian 
RMon and Naupaktos would keep his ships on the southern 
coast of the gulf and having doubled the cape would strike from 
Patrai for ChaUds. This course, accordingly, the Corinthians 
took, in full assurance that with five-and-f orty ships they needed 
to fear no attack from Phormion who had only twenty. The 
day was dravnng to an end, and the Corinthians, to put their 
enemy off his guard, pretended to take up tkeivt %\a^svQt\.i<cst H^^ 
night offUhe Acbaian shore, their intentioii "Vj^inig ^ «X«8\^JCtQ»» 
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tiie passage under coyer of darkness. But Phormion was not 
to be thus cheated. The Corinthians had hoped that when 
they had come to anchor he also would fall hack to his own 
groimd ; hut Phormion kept the sea all nighty and at break of day 
his triremes confronted the Corinthian ships which were then 
creeping across the gulf. The conditions of the conflict were pre- 
cisely those which he could most desire. Soon after sunrise the 
breeze blows strongly £rom the gulf, and he knew that this alone 
would render impossible for the enemy the task of keeping a 
steady position which eyen in still water is full of difficulty for 
unskilful seamen. The Corinthians, confined by the manoeuyres 
of Phormion within a narrowing space, were already in great 
confusion when the wind came down upon them and dashed 
their ships against each other. In th^ midst of this dreadful 
disorder Phormion gaye the order for attack. What followed 
was not battle but rout. At eyery onset from an Athenian 
trireme a Peloponnesian ship went down. The few which were 
not taken or sunk fled to the Eleian docks at Kyllene. Indig- 
nant at an eyent which they could ascribe only to cowardice 
or sluggishness, the Spartans sent Brasidas with peremptory 
orders to Knemos to bring on a fresh engagement. Phormion on 
his side added to the dispatch announcing his success an earnest 
request for immediate reinforcements : but Perikles was now 
dying, and the Athenians seemed to think that they were doing 
rightly by sending this force first on an unimportant errand to 
Krete. 

Phormion was thus left with his twenty triremes, while 
fieyenty-fiye Peloponnesian triremes watched him from the 
opposite promontory of Achaia. For six or seyen days not a 
moyement was made on either side. On the seyenth or eighth 
day the Peloponnesian fleet began at daybreak to moye to the 
northern coast of the gulf, headed by twenty of the swiftest 
and stoutest of their ships, which were to turn sharply round 
and pin the fleet of Phormion to the shore if, thinking that the 
moyement was against Naupaktos, he should enter the gulf. 
Their plan was successful. Phormion felt that he dared not 
Bufler so large a force to attack Naupaktos. But he had ad- 
vanced only a little way within the gulf when the Peloponnesian 
fleet faced about, their yanguard hurrying to cut off retreat in 
the direction of Naupaktos, while the main body of the ships 
blocked escape to the west. So Bwrifkowwet ^«tfe^<ek Athe- 
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man triremes that eleven escaped even from this supreme peril. 
The remaining nine were driven ashore, such of their crews as 
eould not swim being all slain. The battle seemed to be ended 
by a decisive victory. But another turn was to be given to 
the day by the Athenian triremes who had escaped. The rear- 
most of these, finding itself chased by a single Leukadian vessel 
&r in advance of the rest of the Peloponnesian fleet, swept 
swiftly round a merchant vessel which was lying at its moor- 
ings, and dashed into the broadside of its pursuer. This exploit 
so damped the courage of the Peloponnesians who were coming 
-ap behind that they ceased from rowing, while some found 
themselves among shoals. Seizing the favourable moment, the 
tffli Athenian ships flew to the attack. The conflict was soon 
over. The Peloponnesian ships fled for Panormos, six being 
taken by the Athenians, who also recovered all their triremes 
bat one. 

The great plan of the Spartans which was to drive the 
Athenians from the Corinthian gulf had thus failed utterly : but 
Brasidas thought that a blow might be struck at Athens herself 
by a sudden attack on Peiraieus. The seamen were embarked 
at the Megarian port of Nisaia ; but either their weakness or 
thdr fears led them to substitute the easier task of a raid on 
Salamis. The result was made known at Athens by means of 
fire signals, and excited extreme alarm. Hurrying in full force 
to Peiraieus, the Athenians hastened to Salamis. But the Spar- 
tans were already gone, taking with them a large amount of 
plunder and many prisoners, together with the three guard-ships 
stationed ofi^ Boudoron for the purpose of barring access to the 
harbour of Megara. 

The Athenians were not more successful in a larger enter- 
prise which was to bring upon the Makedonian chief Perdikkas 
and the ChaUddian towns the unwieldy power of the ThraMan 
Sitalkes. Armies of mountaineers are not easily gathered 
or held together. The Athenian ships, which were to coope- 
rate vrith him were behind their time ; and Seuthes, the nephew 
of Sitalkes, having received the promise of Stratonike the sister of 
Perdikkas in marriage, urged with determined earnestness the 
necessity for retreat. Thus within thirty days from the time 
when the army set out the order was given for return, and the 
great host melted away. 

The fourth year of tiie war (b.c. 428) 'bTO\i^\i\. ^^\\.^at '^^ 
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Athenians not only another Spartan invasion, but a crisis so 
sudden and so serious that for a time their power of action was 
almost paralysed. All Lesbos was in revolt, with the exception 
of the single town of Methymna. Together with Chios Lesbos 
alone now retained the privileges of free members of the Delian 
or Athenian confederacy ; but the Lesbian oligarchs valued still 
more highly the old exclusive system which the Athenians 
seemed destined everywhere to break up. Even before the be- 
ginning of the war they had besought the aid of Sparta in the 
meditated revolt, and they now again sent thither ambassadors 
charged with a still more pressing appeal. These envoys were 
permitted to plead their cause before the Hellenes assembled to 
celebrate the great Olympian festival. It is enough to say that 
for themselves these Lesbian envoys have no grievance what- 
ever to urge. They even admit that they had been treated 
with marked distinction : and all that they could say for them- 
selves was first that the idea of revolt had been forced on them 
by the slavery to which other members of the Belian confede- 
ration had been reduced, and secondly that they had been 
compelled to carry out their plan prematurely. Of the real 
relations of Athens with her free and her subject allies they 
said not a word. On the real independence of the allies in the 
management of their internal afiairs they kept careful silence ; 
but the checks which were put on quarrels and wars between 
two or more allied cities were resented as involving loss of 
freedom. Li short, if the picture drawn by the historian be 
in any degree a true one, the revolt of Lesbos was the work of 
a faction with which the main body of the people had no active 
sympathy, and which they seized the first occasion for defeating. 
It had been the special prayer of the Lesbian envoys that 
the Spartans should invade Attica for the second time this year 
on the ground that the Athenians had not only been prostrated 
by the plague but had spent all their reserve funds. This last 
statement was true. Of the six thousand talents which were 
stored in the treasury at the beginning of the war, one thousand 
only remained, — that sum, namely, of which imder pain of death 
no citizen was to propose to make use except for the defence of 
the city itself against invading armies or fleets. But the Athe- 
nians were resolved to show, that in spite of all depressing 
causes they were able to meet their enemies on equal terms 
without taking away any poxtioii oi HXievx ^•a^X. feorca. \iy^a. 
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Their attack on Methymna had failed ; hut an attempt to reta- 
liate was followed hy a severe defeat of the Methynmaians. 
The Mytilenaians had in &ct full command of the land, although 
the harhours of Mytilene were under strict hlockade. A thou- 
sand hoplites under Paches completely invested this city. 

The Spartan invasion of the fifth year of the war (b.o. 427) was 
even more merciless than those which had preceded it. It was 
prolonged in the hopes that tiduigs of success might he hrought 
from Leshos; hut none such came. Alkidas, who had heen 
sent out with a Spartan fleet, failed to make his appearance ; 
and, looking on his arrival as hopeless, the party in power armed 
the Demos as hoplites in order to sally out from the city against 
the besiegers. The step was fatal. The commons, instead of 
obeying orders, insLsted on an immediate distribution of com to 
alleviate the feunine which already pressed hard upon them, or 
threatened in default of this to throw open the gates to the 
Athenians. Making a virtue of necessity, the oligarchs at once 
made a convention with Paches, who pledged himself neither 
to imprison, inslave, nor slay any Mydlenaian until the Athe- 
nian people had given their judgement in the matter. Soon 
afterwards Alkidas, learning what had taken place, resolved to 
return home. On his way he signalised himself by a massacre of 
the prisoners whom he had seized in the merchant vessels which, 
under the impression that any fleet in Egean waters must be 
Athenian, had approached his ships without suspicion. Having 
vainly pursued him as far as Patmos, Paches returned to Lesbos 
where he reduced the towns of Pyrrha and Eresos, and sent to 
Athens the Mytilenaians (in number about 1,000) who had 
been placed for safe keeping in Tenedos. 

At Athens indignation at the revolt ran high. No event had 
yet happened so seriously aflecting her dignity and so greatly 
endangering her empire. Moved by the mastering passion of 
resentment, the Athenians were in no mood for drawing dis- 
tinctions between the guilty and the innocent, and accordingly 
they welcomed the proposal of murdering the whole adult male 
population of Mytilene. Of the orators who spoke most vehe- 
mently in favour of this plan the most violent, if we may be- 
lieve Thucydides, was Eleon. 

Although this man is here first mentioned by the great his- 
torian, he had long since gained some notoriety by Yn& ^'^'^c^<^Vc^<;s<(x 
to Ferikles0. In the broad and coarse pict\iie& oi ^Db^ ^oTEa<^ v^"^ 
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Aristophanes he is the unprincipled schemer who gains influ- 
ence hy pandering to the vices of the people and cajoling them, 
with the meanest and most fulsome flattery. No picture could 
be more untrue. If we may trust the na^ative o'f an enemy, 
adulation of the Demos was the last sin which could be laid to* 
his charge. It would be more true to say that he acquired 
power by blustering rhetoric, by boundless impudence, and by 
administering the harshest rebukes to the people, so long as there 
was some popular feeling to which these rebukes in the end 
appealed. His rudeness and grossness were thus forgiven by 
the aristocratic party to whom the policy of Perikles was dia-^ 
tasteful. In other words he had in his favour a powerful sen- 
timent in their dislike of the great statesman who had dealt 
the deathblow to their ancient privileges. In the case of the 
Mytilenaians he had on his side a feeling still more powerful ; 
and probably a vast majority came to the debate vehemently 
eager to take the vengeance to which Kleon gave the name of 
justice. But the massacre which he and they desired was on 
so vast a scale that the feeling of burning anger was speedily 
followed by a feeling of amazement at the ocean of blood 
which was to be shed in order to appease it ; and a resolution 
was carried to reconsider the question. On the following 
morning Kleon stood forth again to urge with savage persistency 
the paramount duty of giving full play to the instinct of resent- 
ment. That against the Lesbians he had a terrible indictment 
it is impossible to deny ; but, if the report of Thucydides may 
be trusted, he uttered a direct falsehood when he asserted that 
the oligarchs and the Demos had been guilty of the same crime 
and therefore deserved the same punishment. The plea was 
palpably untrue. The Demos was armed only when the oligarchs 
felt that thus only could they escape imminent ruin ; and no 
sooner had they grasped their weapons, than they used the 
power, thus gained, in the interests of Athens. This distinc- 
tion forms the key-note of the speech by which Diodotos sought 
to bring the people to a better mind. In all the states of her 
alliance Athens now had beyond all doubt a body of stanch 
friends : and even in Lesbos these friends had only been over- 
borne by the selfish violence of the oligarchic faction. By fol- 
lowing the advice of Kleon they would deal the deathblow to 
this /Tiendship, and would encounter everywhere an ominous 
monotony of hatred and ^agust. It ^«a «ibsurd to form 
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expectations of future gain on the mere seyerity of punishment. 
The black codes which punished all offences with death, had 
not been specially successful in lessening theniunber or atrocity 
of offences. 

When at length the question was put to the yote, the amend- 
ment of Diodotos that the prisoners then at Athens should be 
pat upon their trial and that the lives of the Mytilenaians in 
Lesbos should be spared was carried by a very small majority. 
But although the decree of the preceding day was thus re- 
sdndedy there was little chance that the more merciful decision 
would take effect. The trireme carrying the death wan*ant 
of six or seven thousand men had had the start of nearly 
twenty-four hours ; but the second trireme was sent forth witli 
&r greater inducements. Stocking the ship with an ample 
supply of wine and barley meal, the Lesbian envoys pro- 
mised the crew rich rewards if they reached the island in time. 
Possibly the desire of saving Athens from a great crime and a 
great disgrace may have influenced them even more powerfully. 
They reached Lesbos, not indeed before the first trireme, but 
hefore Paches had b^un the execution of the decree which he 
had already published. Here ended the repentance and the 
mercy* of the Athenians. The thousand Mytilenaian prisoners 
sent by Paches to Athens were put to death. The walls of 
Mytilene were pulled down, and its fleet forfeited ; and a defi- 
nite annual tribute was imposed upon the city. 

The subjugation of Lesbos preceded only by a few days or 
weeks the destruction of Plataia. A year and a half had 
passed away from the first appearance of Archidamos before 
the devoted town, when the Plataians resolved to force their 
way through the lines of the besiegers. From Athens there 
was clearly no hope of help, and their store of food was rapidly 
failing them. But as the time for carrying out the plan drew 
nigh, not much more than half the number could muster cou- 
rage to go on with the scheme. The event.showed the wisdom 
of their choice ; and the fugitives found a welcome in Athens, 
which had done nothing to help them during the siege. For 
some months longer the Plataians in the city held out against 
an enemy more terrible than man ; but as the summer wore on 
the Spartan leader foimd that his assaults were met with 
steadily diminishing force. If the Plataians could \>^ m^^oj;:.^^ 
to make a voluntsjj surrender of theix city, Aibst^ ^Qivi\i^\^^^ 
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needy in the event of either truce or peace, to give up the place 
along with others which had been forcibly occupied. The pro- 
posal therefore made to them was that they should submit 
themselves to the judgement of the Lakedaimonians who would 
give them a pledge that the guilty only should be punished. 
The Plataians were in no condition to refuse these terms ; but 
they could at once foresee the issue when on the arrival of the 
special commissioners dispatched from Sparta they were called 
upon to answer the single question, whether during the present 
war they had done any good to the Spartans and their allies. 
The very form of the question showed that no reference would 
be suffered to their previous history ; but only by such refer- 
ence was it possible to exhibit in its true light the injustice of 
their present treatment. They were to be sacrificed, in spite of 
all that they might urge, to the vindictiveness of the Thebans ; 
and these took care to paint in glaring colours the crime of 
which the Plataians had been guiltjr after the surprise of their 
city. They had promised to keep their prisoners unharmed 
until they had tried the effect of negotiation ; they made no 
attempt to try it, but straightway slew them all. The retort 
brings us back to the monster evil of this horrible war, — the 
exasperated and vindictive spirit which forgot prudence, reason, 
and sound policy in the blind longing for revenge. It matters 
not whether we take the version of the Thebans or that of the 
Plataians. These by their own mouth stand on this point self- 
condemned. If one crime was to serve as the justification of 
another, the Thebans had full warrant for demanding the death 
of the Plataians. But there was no need to urge a request 
with which the Spartans had already made up their minds to 
comply. The prisoners were again asked, one by one, the same 
question to which their speech had evaded a direct answer ; 
and as each man replied in the negative, he was led away and 
killed. So were slain two hundred Platmans and twenty-five 
Athenians who had been shut up in the town ; and so fell the 
city of Plataia in the ninety-third year of its alliance with 
Atibens, to rise again once more and to be once more destroyed. 
Its territory was declared to be public land, and was let out for 
ten years to Boiotian graziers. The play was played out, as 
the Thebans would have it. The phrase is striclly justified, for 
the ejdatence or the fall of Plataia could have no serious issue 
or meaning in reference to tlie wat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB FELOPONNSBIAir WAR FROM THE REVOLFTTON ENT KORKTRA 
TO THE CAPTITRE OF 8FHAKTERIA BY DEMOSTHENES AND 
SLBOIir. 

Thx defensive alliance of Korkyra with Athens had been 
followed, it would seem, by something like peaceful and orderly 
govemment in that unhappy island ; and things remained com- 
paratively quiet until the Corinthians sent back a body of 
prisoners who were set free, nominally mider a promise to pay 
a heavy ransom, but really to earn their freedom not by money 
bat by severing the island from all connexion with Athens. 
These men, in fulfilment of their compact, set to work to kindle 
a flame which was to consume not their enemies only but 
themselves. The time which followed was marked by a series 
of frightful crimes, by pitiless massacres, and an iron inhumanity, 
worthy of the worst days of the first French revolution. Their 
first step was a personal canvassing of the citizens generally 
for the purpose of breaking off the alliance with Athens. By 
their exertions a decree was passed confirming the Athenian 
alHance but re-establishing the ancient friendship with the 
Peloponnesians, — an arrangement which defeated itself. Their 
next act was the accusation of Peithias, a prominent member 
of the demos, on the general charge of betraying Korkyra to the 
Athenians. The trial ended in his acquittal: and Peithias 
in his turn, picking out five men of the wealthiest families, 
charged them with cutting stakes for vine props from the 
Temenos of Zeus and Alkinoos. The men were condemned 
to pay the fine of a stater, or four drachmas, for each stake cut. 
The vastness of the amount drove them to take sanctuary and 
to pray for permission to pay by instalments. But Peithias 
prevailed on the people to let the law take its course, and he 
was about to propose the renewal of an offensive alliance with 
Athens, when the oligarchic faction, breaking suddenly into the 
council chamber, slew him with sixty of his fellow-senators, and 
then carried a decree that neither Spartans nor Athenians 
should be received except with a single ship. The arrival of 
ambassadors from Sparta and Corinth encouraged the oligarchs 
to fresh acts of violence ; but both oligarcbs ^n^ ^<&tclc)<^ xosv^^ 
efforts to eniiBt the serviceB of the 8lave& "by li^^a-^Toaaaa^'^^''^'^" 
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dom. The slaves for the most part joined the people : the 
oligarchs were strengthened hy 800 mercenaries from tie main- 
land. A battle which took place two days later ended in the 
defeat of the oligarchs, who set fire to the Agora. At this 
moment, when the demos was most fiercely excited, the 
Athenian fleet mider Mkostratos reached Korkyra. The wish 
of the Athenian admiral was to effect an oflensive alliance 
between Athens and Korkyra, and, haying done this, to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. This task he thought that he had 
accomplished when he had persuaded the Kork3nraians to con- 
tent themselves with bringing to trial ten of the most con- 
spicuous of the oligarchic party. But things had already gone 
too far. Both parties were alike blinded by suspicion and Imtred ; 
and the sequel brings before us a horrible tale of fierce tumults, 
of vile treachery, and of pitiless slaughter, in which the 
Athenian admiral Eurymedon played a most disgraceful part. 
The result was, that the oligarchic faction was destroyed ; and, 
like fire d^^ing out for lack of fuel, the awful feuds which had 
drenched Korkyra in blood ceased, necessarily, to rend the island 
asunder. 

The summer of the fifth year of the war (427 B.C.) brought 
to the Athenians some success by the capture of Minoa, an islet 
used by the Megarians as a post to defend their neighbouring 
harbour of Nisaia. The general in command of the successful 
force was Nikias the son of Nikeratos, who now becomes one of 
the most prominent actors on the stage of Athenian politics, 
until his career closed imder conditions thoroughly abhorrent to 
a nature singularly unenterprising and cautious. 

This summer was marked also by the first interference of 
the Athenians in the affairs of Sicily, but by few other events 
affecting immediately the Athenian empire. The autumn was 
darkened by the reappearance of the plague which after a lull 
of some time burst out with extreme violence for a twelvemonth. 
An unsuccessful attempt on the part of the Athenians in the 
next.year to bring the island of Melos into the Athenian confede- 
racy was followed by an entei'prise not much more successful, at 
first,- on the side of the Spartans to found a military colony at 
Herakleia in Trachis, not far from the mountain passes associated 
with the exploits of Leonidas. A more serious scheme was that 
hy which. Demosthenes, the commander of an Athenian squadron 
ojff^ Leukas, dreamt of restonng t\ie sw^t^tc\»jc^ <^^ Athens in 
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Boiotia by.an attempt made^ not from AthenB, but from the 
passes of the Etolian mountains. The enterprise ended in 
tei^ible fidluie ; and Demosthenes, not daring to face the people^ 
remained in the neighbourhood of Naupaktos. His help was 
soon needed by the Akamanians, whom he had offended by in- 
sisting on his march through Etolia, when they wished him to 
besiege Leukas. They were now, at the beginning of winter, 
assailed by the Ambrakiots who seized Olpai. By the aid of 
Demosthenes they won a battle in which the Spartan commander 
Eurylochos was slain, while the Ambrakiots were compelled to 
make a disorderly retreat to Olpai. Another body of Ambra- 
kiots, constituting in fact the main force of their state, was cut 
to pieces at Idomen^, chiefly by means of the Messenians in the 
service of Demosthenes ; and Ambrakia now lay at the mercy 
of the Messenians, who might have canied the town on the 
first assault. To this step they were strongly urged by Demos- 
thenes ; but having gained their immediate end, they reverted 
to their old grudge and refused to follow his counsel. 

This campaign, marked by fearful carnage, had done little 
for Athens, but much for Demosthenes. Without calling on 
the state to aid him, he had achieyed a victory which assured 
to him the condonation of his previous mistakes; but the Athe- 
nians had gained nothing beyond a pledge on the pai*t of the 
Ambrakiots that they would take no part in any operations 
directed against Athens. 

The seventh year of the war (425 B.C.) began with the usual 
invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesian army under Agis, the 
son of Archidamos ; but scarcely a fortnight had passed since 
they crossed the Attic border, when Agis received tidings which 
caused him to hurry homewards with all speed. The Mes- 
senians of Naupaktos, who had suggested to Demosthenes his 
unfortunate Etolian expedition, now urged upon him the vast 
advantages which would accrue to Athens from the occupation 
of a strong military post on Spartan territory ; and the repu- 
tation which he had gained by his victories at Olpai and Idomen^ 
procured for him the consent of the people for employing 
in any operations along the Peloponnesian coasts the fleet of 
forty ships which they were sending first to ^orkyra and then 
to Sicily. But the generals with whom he sailed were less 
disposed to listen when he suggested that Pylo?» tc^^q^. ^rjc^^ 
well for the purposes of his scheme. T\iey \a«i&\fc^ ow ^sSs«s% 
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onwards, but a storm brought them back to Pylos, and Demos- 
thenes again yainly urged his scheme upon them ; nor had he 
any better success either with the subordinate officers or with the 
men. But the storm lasted on for days, and the men, wearied with 
idleness, began of their own accord to fortify the place by way 
of passing the time. They soon took a serious interest in the 
work which they had begun almost in sport, and toiled hard to 
strengthen the comparatively small extent of ground which was 
not sufficiently fortified by nature, before a Peloponnesian army 
could be marched against them. Six days sufficed to complete 
the wall on the land side, and Demosthenes was left with five 
ships to hold the place. The spot thus chosen is described by 
Thucydides as a rocky promontory, separated from the island of 
Sphalrteria by a passage wide enough to admit two triremes 
abreast. This island stretched from northwest to southeast, a 
passage capable of admitting eight or nine war-ships abreast 
dividing it from the mainland. Within this breakwater lay 
the spacious harbour of Pylos. Either time has altered consi- 
derably the configuration of the ground, or the historian was not 
accurately informed as to measurements ; but there can be little 
doubt, or none, that the bay of Pylos is the present bay of Na- 
vatino, and that the spot which witnessed the success of Demos- 
thenes has witnessed also the destruction of the Turkish fieet 
by Sir Edward Oodrington and his French and Russian col- 
leagues. 

The tidings that the Athenians were masters of Pylos had 
brought Agis and his men away from Attica. The plan of the 
Spartans was to strain every nerve to crush the Athenians by 
a simultaneous attack by land and sea before they could receive 
any reinforcements; and for this purpose a body of hoplites 
under the command of Epitadas was placed on the islet of 
Sphakteria. Demosthenes on his side had done all that an able 
and brave leader could do. Having sent two ships to summon 
with all speed the whole Athenian squadron from Zakynthos, 
he drew up his own five triremes on the shore imder the walls 
of his fort, and hedged them in with a stout stockade. The 
attack of the Peloponnesians by sea was made in detachments 
of four or five vessels at a time ; but the Athenians were ready 
to encounter them at the narrow openings by which alone they 
could approach the fort, and they had a powerful ally in the 
rocks and reefa which gird in tb3& ^ai^etowa ^^OT&ssQ^ty. The 
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captains of the ships exhibited a natural reluctance to risk the 
destruction of their vessels. Furious at the sight^ Brasidaa 
asked them whether they meant for the sake of saying some 
timber to allow the enemy to establish himself in their country ; 
and, insisting that his own ship should be driven straight upon 
the beach, he took his stand on the gangway ready to spring on 
land. In this position he was exposed to showers of darts and 
jxrows ; and as he fell back fainting with his left arm hanging 
over the side of the vessel, his shield slipped off into the water. 
Dashed up presently by the waves on the beach, it was sdzed 
by the Athenians who with it crowned the trophy raised after 
the battle. Evening closed on the strange victory of Athenians 
on the Feloponnesian coast over Peloponnesians who sought in 
vain to effect a lauding from their own ships on their own 
shores. Two days more were spent in futile efforts on the part 
of the Spartans to obtain a footing on the beach. On the third 
day- the Athenian fleet arrived from Zakynthos. For that 
night the Athenian conunanders fell back on the islet of Prote. 
On the following morning they advanced with the intention of 
forcing their way within the passage, unless the enemy should 
come out to meet them in the open sea. With a strange infatu- 
ation the Spartans awaited their attack within the harbour ; 
and the Athenians sweeping in at both entrances dashed down 
upon their ships, disabling many and taking Ave. The Spartans 
saw with dismay that their hoplites were now cut off in the 
island ; and something must at once be done, if these men, many 
of them belonging to the first families in Sparta^ were to be saved 
from starvation or from the risk of being captured by an over- 
whelming force. The ephors themselves at once hurried from 
Sparta to Pylosto effect a truce until envoys should have returned 
from Athens with the decision of the people whether for peace 
or for continued war. The terms on which this truce was ar- 
ranged were sufficiently stringent. Every ship of the Lakedai- 
monian fleet, wherever it might be, was to be surrendered to 
the Athenians, to be given up again at the end of the truce, and 
no attack was to be made on their fortifications, the Spartans 
being allowed on these conditions to send in a daily allowance 
of food and wine for the men imprisoned in Sphakteria. The 
infraction of any one clause of the agreement was to nullify the 
whole. 

Not rery many days had passed. aVace VJaa k5i!lcv.«masia had 
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witnessed the premature retreat of the invading army ; and 
nothing was further from their minds than the thought tiiat the 
next scene in the drama would he the sight of Spartan ambas- 
sadors suing for peace with a tone of moderation in little har> 
mony with their general character. The blockade of the hop- 
lites in Sphakteria had suddenly opened the eyes of the Spartans 
to the exceeding value of forbearance and kindliness, and indeed 
to the general duty of the forgiveness of injuries. The Hellenic 
world, they urged, was sorely in need of rest, and the boon 
would be not the less welcome because they knew not now who 
had begun the quarrel, and had at best a vague notion as to 
what they were fighting for. The Spartans were no doubt per- 
fectly sincere for the time in their professions of kindly feeling 
to the Athenians, and never spoke more to the purpose than 
when they said that the time for ending the war had come. It 
was true that when Athens was down under the scourge of the 
great pestilence, they had dismissed with contempt the Athe- 
nian envoys who had come to sue for peace ; but many of the 
more moderate citizens were content to overlook this inconsis- 
tency in their wider regard for the permanent interests not of 
Athens only but of Hellas. Unfortunately among these mode- 
rate citizens not one was to be found who could venture to force 
these interests on the attention of the people. Perikles was 
dead, and Kleon was living with a spirit unchanged from the 
day when he hounded on his countrymen to slaughter the 
friendly Demos as well as the rebellious oligarchy of Mytilene. 
Insisting that the Athenians could not honourably demand less 
than the surrender of the hoplites in Sphakteria with all their 
arms, he added that after these men should have been brought 
to Athens, the Spartans might make a further truce on the one 
condition of giving back to the Athenians Nisaia, Pegai, Troizen, 
and Achaia which had been extorted from them under con- 
straint long before the beginning of the war. 

So far Kleon was thoroughly justified ; nor would he have 
been in the least abandoning his position, had he assented to 
the request which the Spartan envoys now made that com- 
missioners should be appointed to discuss the terms with them 
and submit the result to the people. But with amazing folly 
he burst out into loud and indignant denunciations of their 
double-dealing. He had suspected from the ^x«»t t\!A^ ^^ V^^ 
come with no good intent : he "was now sva^ ^^\. ^<5r3 ^^fOJ^'^^ 
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only to cheat and mislead the people, before whom he bade 
them speak out anything which they had to say. The envoys 
were taken by surprise. They were wholly without experience 
in addressing large popular assemblies ; nor had any citizen of 
the moderate party, from Nikias downwards, the courage to 
demand that the request of the envoys should be submitted to 
the decision of the people. The Athenians chose to follow 
Eleon ; and Kleon in bringing about the dismissal of the envoys 
was miserably in the wrong. 

With the return of the envoys to Pylos the truce ended, and 
the Spartans demanded the restoration of their fleet. But 
alleging some infraction of the agreement, the Athenians refused 
to surrender the ships. Protesting against the iniquity, the 
Spartans made ready to carry on the war. They did so at a 
great disadvantage : but at first it seemed as though, neverthe- 
less, the Athenians would find that they had imdertaken a task 
beyond their powers. Their slender garrison was itself besieged 
by an army which occupied the land on all sides: and one 
solitary spring on the summit of the little peninsula furnished 
a scanty supply of water for them and for the crews of the 
triremes. On the other hand the hoplites in Sphakteria were 
well supplied from a spring in the centre of the island ; and the 
Spartans on shore promised freedom to Helots and large rewards 
to freemen who might succeed in bringing provisions into the 
island. The next tidings brought to Athens told the people 
that at the beginning of the winter season the triremes must be 
withdrawn, and that on their departure the imprisoned hoplites 
would at once make their escape. According to the Athenian 
fashion of shifting all responsibility upon advisers, popular indig- 
nation ran high against Kleon who was sorely perplexed, whUe 
his opponents were in the same measure delighted. At the 
spur of the moment he charged the messengers from Pylos with 
falsehood : but when he was chosen to go as a commissioner to 
ascertain the state of things at the spot, he felt that he must 
either eat his own words, if their account should be correct, or 
be soon convicted of a lie, if he ventured to put a better face 
upon the matter. But he was none the less right in telling the 
Athenians, that if they believed the news just brought to them, 
their business was to sail without a moment's delay to help thdr 
countrymen and seize the hoplites in Sphakteria ; that if the 
Strategoi then present were men t\iey "NROXjld «it once do so ^ 
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and that if he were in their place not an hour should he wasted 
before setting off. The reference to himself was at the worst 
only an indiscretion ; hut Nikias, instead of admitting that 
Kleon had simply pointed out to him his clear duty, answered 
that, if the task seemed to him so easy, he had better undertake 
it himself. Seeing that Nikias was in earnest, he candidly con- 
fessed his incompetence for military command. "With incredi- 
ble meanness, if not with deliberate treachery, Nikias stuck to 
bis proposal; and the eagerness of the demos to ratify the 
compact was increased by the wish of Kleon to evade it. 

As for Nikias, it is enough to say that regarding the matter 
as a £Eur trap for catching political opponents, he could calmly 
propose to risk the destruction of an Athenian army by despatch- 
ing on an arduous, if not an impossible, errand a man whom he 
believed to be wholly incompetent. When at length Kleon said 
that he would go, he added that he should set out with the 
assurance of bringing back within twenty days, as prisoners, the 
Spartan hoplites then in Sphakteria. Thucydides speaks of this 
promise as a sign of madness. Yet Kleon had only asserted 
that Athens was able to do what Nikias pronounced to be 
impossible, and he further took care that his colleague should 
be the man who had achieved a harder task among the 
Akamanian and Amphilochian mountains. He could scarcely 
have shown sounder sense or greater modesty : yet Thucy- 
dides tells us that his speech was received by the Athenians 
with laughter, and that sober-minded men were well pleased 
with an arrangement which could not fail to insure one of two 
good things, either the defeat and ruin of Kleon or a "victory 
which might open the way for peace. Still more astound- 
ing is his statement that the ruin of Kleon was what these 
sober-minded men especially desired. In the judgement of Eng- 
lishmen these sober-minded men would be mere traitors ; but 
it is not easy to avoid the conclusion that the laughter came not 
from the people generally, but only from the members of the oligar- 
chic clubs and from those who were afraid of offending them. 

Having reached Fylos, Kleon at once proposed to the 
Spartans to surrender the hoplites, who should be well treated 
until terms of peace should be arranged. But the Spartans would 
not hear of it ; and with the full consent of Kleon Demosthenes 
arranged the plan of attack. His great aiisv ^%2& \a ^<^ ^^ 
work by means ot the light-armed troo^a. Ku et^awaAfc-t ^^ 
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hoplites would probably lead to tbe slaughter of many of the 
enemy whom he specially wished to take alive. From the first 
the Spartans had no chance. All attempts on their part to reach 
the compact mass of Athenian hoplites were baffled by showers 
of weapons from the light-armed troops on either mde. At 
length they began to fall back slowly to the guajrd-post at the 
north-western end of the island where the ground is highest : 
but the very fact of their retreat insured their doom. They had 
abandoned the only spring of water on the islet^ and in a few 
hours more or less thirst would do its work. But Demosthenes 
was specially intent on saving their lives, and the leader of the 
Messenian allies^ pledging himself to find a ti'ack which should 
bring them to the rear of the enemy, led his men roimd from a 
spot not within s^t of the Spartans, and creeping along where- 
ever the precipitous ground gave a footing, suddenly showed 
himself above them. Summarily checking ail further attack, 
Pamosthenes sent a herald to demand unconditional surrender ; 
and the dropping of their shields as their hands were raised aloft 
showed that the inevitable terms were accepted. Of the 420 
hoplites who had been cooped up in Sphakteria 292 lived to be 
taken prisoners, and of these not less than 120 were genuine 
Spartiatai of the noblest lineage. The work was done. Within 
twenty days from the time of his departure Kleon redeemed 
what Thucydides calls his mad pledge, by bringing to the 
Peiraieus the costliest freight which had ever been landed on 
its shores. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PELOPONXESIAN WAR FROM THE CAPrURE OF SPHAKTERIA 

TO THE PEACE OF NIKIAS. 

The success of Demosthenes and Kleon changed the public 
feeling at Athens from a desire for peace to a resolution of 
carrying on the war with energy. Nearly 300 Spartan hoplites 
were prisoners at Athens, ready to be brought out and slain, if 
a Peloponnesian army should dare to pass the Athenian border. 
Thesjwtans were/in proportion, lowered in their own self- 
esteem and in the eyes of the Greek tribes generally. Their hu- 
nuJjation was shown in more than one embassy for peace ; but 
there was no Perikles now living to \7«m Wi^ Athenians against 
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forcing good fortune too far. They had put one thorn in the 
ode of their enemies by the occupation of Pylos \ in the follow- 
ing, or eighth year of the war (424 B.C.), they thrust in another 
by the occupation of Kythera, the island off the south-eastern 
promontory of Lakonia. The enterprise had been concerted with 
a friendly body among the people who wished to be rid of the 
oligarchic rule of Sparta ; and when Nikias and his colleagues 
arrived with 2,000 hoplites the resistance was more nominal 
than real. From Kythera Athenian ships made descents on 
Aaine, Helos, and other places on the Lakonian gulf ; and their 
troops, landing at Thyrea where the expelled Aiginetans had 
found a home, carried the place by storm. The Aiginetans 
captured within it were all taken to Athens and there put to 
death. Thus was swept away the remnant of that people who 
had shared with the Athenians the glory of Salamis, and a 
catastrophe as horrible as that of Flataia attested the strength 
of the &tal disease which rendered impossible the growth of 
an Hellenic nation. 

Among those who risked life and limb to convey food to 
the men shut up in Sphakteria the most prominent were the 
Helots to whom the Spartans had promised freedom as a 
reward. Other Helots (probably those who had not been 
manumitted) were deserting, it seems, to the Messenians at 
Pylos, or made their escape to Kythera. Fearing the extent 
to which these desertions might be carried, the Spartans, it is 
said, proclaimed that all who regarded their exploits on behalf 
of Sparta as giving them a title to freedom should come for- 
ward and claim it, under the assurance that, if their claim 
should be sound, the boon should be granted. Two thousand, 
we are told, were selected as worthy of liberty, and with gar- 
lands on their heads went the round of the temples in which 
they now stood on a level with the highest-bom Dorian. A 
few days later, of these 2,000 men not one remained to be seen 
and none was ever seen again. 

The Spartans, in the judgement of Thucydides, were suffer- 
ing imder a paroxysm of selfish fear which had its natural fruit in 
cowardly and atrocious cruelty. Whether such a state as Sparta 
was worth the saving, is another question ; but there is little 
doubt that it must have fallen but for the singularly un-Spartan 
genius of Brasidas. This eminent man saw th&t ot^t^ «. ^^^st.- 
sion of the Athenian forces to a didtant. aceui^^Qvil^V^Q^i^'D^''^^ 
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iron graep in whicli they now held the Peloponnesos. Such a 
diversion was rendered practicable by invitations which came 
from the Ohalkidic towns and from the habitually faithless 
Perdikkas. The Spartans were well pleased to intrust the task 
to Brasidas : and they were still more pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of another large body of Helots. Seven 
himdred were armed as hoplites ; and the mere fact that after 
the slaughter of the 2,000 they should not take dire vengeance 
as soon as they had crossed the Lakonian border, or at the least 
desert to the Athenians rather than face them in battle, might 
lead us to think that the story of that fiendish massacre was 
only a dream. 

But before he could complete his levies, his interference 
was needed nearer home. The minority which even when 
Megara revolted from the great city had felt that union with 
Athens was better than independence under an oligarchy, now 
concerted with the Athenian generals, Hippokrates and Demos- 
thenes, a plan for the surrender of the city. The scheme was 
betrayed, and the retreat of the Athenian commanders was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Brasidas into Megara ; but this fiery 
Spartan had more important work to do elsewhere. On his 
departure a strict oligarchy was set up, and before the close of 
the year the Megarians gained possession of their long walls, 
and levelled them with the ground. 

Unconscious of the dangers which were threatening them 
from the north,.the Athenians not only did nothing to prevent 
JBrasidas from passing onwards to kindle the flame of revolt in 
Ohalkidike, but were bent on making another attempt to re- 
cover the supremacy which had been lost by the defeat at 
Koroneia ; and they were full of hope on finding that in many 
Boiotian cities there were not a few who would gladly free 
themselves from the yoke of the Eupatrid houses. By their 
help it was arranged that Demosthenes should sail from Nau- 
paktos to Siphai, a town about 25 miles to the south-west of 
Thespiai. By the betrayal of this place the Athenians would 
obtain a footing in the south. In the north they would have 
the like advantage by their admission within the walls of 
Chaironeia, while in the east they would gain a still stronger 
base of operations by fortifying the ground round the Delion, a 
temple of Phoibos Apollon. The success of this plan depended 
^^vioualy on the exactness of its ex<^M\i\Q»u. Tli^uokUy the 
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Athenian commanders were not punctual. In the Corinthian 
golf Demosthenes sailed to Sipha!, only to And that the plot 
had been betrayed and that both Siphai and Ohaironeia were 
held by the Boiotians in full force. In spite of their discovery 
a large force set out from Athens to fortify the Delion. Id five 
days their work was practically done ; but these five days were 
fiittJ to the enterprise. 

Hurrying towards Delion, the Boiotian troops found that 
the main body of the enemy had passed across the border ; but 
the scruples which they felt about attacking them on Attic 
soil were speedily removed by the Boiotarch Pagondas who 
professed that he could not understand the subtle distinction 
which forbade encounter with an enemy on his own ground, and 
the Athenians were their enemies, wherever they might be. It 
was late in the day ; but they resolved to fight at once. The 
Theban hoplites were drawn up 25 men deep ; the Athenian 
front had a depth of only 8 men. The contrast points to a 
growing consciousness on the part of the Boiotians, that with 
opposing forces consisting of men equal in discipline, bravery, 
and personal strength, weight must decide the contest. The 
battle which followed was fiercely contested, until a body 
of men, whom Pagondas had sent secretly round a hill, appeared 
suddenly before the Athenians, and threw them into a confu- 
sion which soon became irretrievable. Nearly a thousand 
Athenian hoplites with their general Hippokrates lay dead upon 
the field, which the Thebans carefully guarded, while they made 
ready for the assault of the Delion on the following day. On 
the next day only an Athenian garrison remained to defend the 
intrenchments round the temple. The rest of the survivors 
were sent home by sea. 

After the battle an Athenian herald, coming to demand the 
bodies of the dead, was met by a Boiotian herald, who, hurry- 
ing back with him to Delion, charged the Athenians with pro- 
faning a sacred site, and added that the dead should not be 
restored so long as the temple or its close should be occupied by 
an invading force. The obvious rejoinder, that Hellenic laws 
allowed no conditions to be interposed for the burial of the dead, 
must have driven them to comply with the Athenian demands ; 
but the invaders took the short-sighted course of denying that 
they were invaders, the close being Attic ground dxavc^ ^iSaa 
time of their occupation. The Boiot\aai& tetoT\ft3L \Jq»X., M 'Cs^^-^ 
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spoke the truth, there was an end of all debate. Athenians in 
Attica might do what they willed with their own, and being 
within their own borders they might bury their dead without 
asking permission of anyone. Even here the Athenians might 
have answered that according to their own theory the limits 
of Attica extended no further than their own intrenchments, 
and that thus the Boiotians were bound to give up the dead ; 
but this reply was not made, and the Thebans at once besieged 
the fort, which was taken on the seventeenth day after the 
battle. So ended a scheme which, so long as Brasidas was 
at large, ought never to have been undertaken. By thus 
wasting their energies they enabled that vigilant leader to reach 
Thessaly, and, in spite of the leaning of the main body of the 
people to the Athenian side, to carry his army through it into 
Makedonia. Not imtil he had achieved this task were they 
awakened to a sense of their danger. Even then they merely 
declared war against Perdikkas. Nothing can show more 
clearly the fatal loss sustained by Athens in the death of 
PeriMes than the weakness now displayed in maintaining that 
which they knew to be the very foundation of their empire. 
That Perikles would have countenanced either of the recent 
attempts to re-establish the supremacy of Athens in Boiotia, 
we may very confidently question ; that he would have staked 
the whole power of the state in encountering and crushing 
Brasidas, we cannot doubt at all. 

The grapes were all but ready for the gathering, and the 
whole produce of the year was therefore at his mercy, when 
Brasidas appeared before the gates of Akanthos. The oligar- 
chic Ohalkidians, at whose invitation he had come, had led him 
to look for an eager and even an enthusiastic welcome. He 
was unpleasantly surprised to find that the gates were guarded 
and that he could do no more than pray for permission to plead 
his cause in person. His business was to convince the Akan- 
thians that they could secure their own welfare only by revolt- 
ing from Athens ; and he proceeded to convince them after the 
following fashion. Assuring them that Sparta was honestly 
anxious to confine itself to the one task of putting down an 
iniquitous tyranny, he told them that he had come to set them 
free^ and was. amazed at not finding himself welcomed with open 

»rma. He covld not allow them to slight the profiered boon. 

Their reAisal would tempt the otliet aWiea oi M\i«w& to think 
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that the freedom which Brasidas promised was yisionary, or 
that his power to insure it to them was not equal to his will. 
Two further arguments he had yet in store. The one was ad- 
dressed to that centrifugal instinct which pre-eminently marked 
the Hellenic race in general : the other to their purses and their 
stomachs. He assured them that when he spoke of freedom 
and independence, his words were to he taken in their literal 
meaning, and not as denoting merely liberation from the yoke 
of Athens. They were to be left absolutely to themselves ; and 
they were free now to decide whether they would or would not 
join Sparta. But if they should say him nay, their ripe grapes 
should be trampled under foot and their vineyards ravaged. 
This special pleading carried so much weight, that a majority 
of the citizens voting secretly decided on revolt. The farce of 
free debate was ended, and Stageiros soon followed the example 
of Akanthos in revolting from Athens. 

A few weeks later, Brasidas appeared before the walls of 
Amphipolis, a post as easily defensible by the Athenians as it 
was important. By a mournful infatuation it was allowed with- 
out a struggle to fall into the hands of Brasidas. On a stormy 
and snowy night the citizens learnt that the army of Brasidas 
was without their walls, and that their lands and all who hap- 
pened to be without the city were at his mercy. In spite of 
this the citizens insisted not only that the gates should be kept 
shut, but that the Athenian general Eukles should send a 
request for immediate aid to his colleague Thucydides, the 
historian, who was then with his fleet off Thasos about half a 
day's sail from Amphipolis. Hurrying thither with all speed, 
Thucydides found that Brasidas was beforehand with him. 
Feeling the importance of securing Amphipolis at all costs, the 
Spartan leader ofiered the full rights of citizenship to all who 
might choose to remain. To those who preferred to depart he 
gave five days for conveying away their property. The terms 
were accepted and in another twenty-four hours the Spartans 
would have been masters of Eion also : but on the evening of 
the same day the seven ships of Thucydides entered the mouth 
of the Strymon, and this fresh humiliation was avoided. 

The tidings of the fall of Amphipolis came upon the Athe- 
nians almost as an omen of doom. But nothing waft d.<o\i<^ 
beyond despatching a few troops to xeiuioTe^ \5afe ^wrcsa^^ss^ \"^ 
the Tbisce-ward ci^qb \ and disasters 8^\i TXiOte> XercWva ^e^^ 
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averted only "by tlie jealousy felt at Sparta for a man whose 
achievements might bring with them quite as much of annoy- 
ance as of glory. Their chief wish was now to recover the 
prisoners taken in Sphakteria and so to bring the war to an end ; 
and the requests of Brasidas for more troops were refused. 

The story went that Kleon brought against Thucydides a 
charge of incapacity or wilful mismanagement^ and that the his- 
torian ; failing to defend himself; was formally sentenced tobanish- 
ment. From his own words we do not learn that he was formally 
sentenced at all, although he admits that he spent 20 years in 
exile, and still less do we learn the nature or amoimt of the punish- 
ment or the name of his accuser. His silence on the shar& 
of Kleon in this matter seems to attest the self-condemnation 
of the general. In this instance Kleon, if he had anything to 
do with the matter, was perfectly right. Amphipolis and 
Akanthos were lost only through the carelessness of Thucydides 
and his colleagues; and the absence of Thucydides from his 
post must, it is to be feared, be set down to a preference of his 
own interests over those of his country. 

The year was closing with a series of misfortunes and dis- 
couragements for the Athenians. But the tale of the exploits 
of Brasidas was not yet full ; and before the year ended they 
were to lose Tor6ne. In the following year (423 B.C.), his 
schemes were damped by his countrymen, whose anxiety to 
recover the Sphakterian prisoners constrained them to agree to 
a truce for one year on the general principle that each side 
should retain its present possessions. 

The hopes which the Athenians had formed of a time of 
repose among their subject allies on the coasts of Makedonia and 
Thrace were soon rudely disturbed. Two days after the ratifi- 
cation of the truce Brasidas received the adhesion of Skion^. 
His campaign had now acquired a romantic character, and 
the politic harangue in which he lauded the boldness of the 
Skionaians in defying the efforts of Athens made them look 
on themselves as fellow-crusaders with him in the sacred 
cause of liberty. In the place of public assembly a golden 
diadem was placed on the head of the Deliverer of Hellas ; in 
private houses he was crowned as an athlete who had reached 
the highest standard of Hellenic humanity. In the midst of 
these rejoicings the commissioners from Sparta and Athens 
to announce the truce. A xeckoimi^ oi ^<b^x&& showed 
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that the revolt of Ski6iiS had taken place since the ratification 
of the covenant, and the Athenian Aristonymos refused to re- 
cognise this acquisition as coming within the terms of the 
treaty. Time pressed, and Brasidas boldly lied. His &lse 
message went to Sparta and there received credit. The true 
account stirred up at Athens a vehement wrath which made it 
easy for Kleon to obtain a decree, carried out two years later^ 
dooming the Skionaians to the sentence which had been all but 
carried out after the revolt of Mytilene. 

Brasidas was now to pay the penalty of dallying with 
habitual traitors. He received from Perdikkas a summons 
(which we must suppose that he could not afford to disobey) 
to march against the Lynkestian chief Arrhibaios. But Per- 
dikkas, amazed at hearing that a body of Illyrian mercenaries 
by whom he was expecting to be joined had transferred their 
services to his enemies, hastily fled and left Brasidas to face the 
onslaught of the savages. Here, as before, Spartan discipline 
and bravery prevailed against overwhelming odds; but the 
revenge taken by the Peloponnesians on the beasts of burden 
and baggage train left by the Makedonians so alienated Per- 
dikkas, ^at he resolved to seek once tnore the alliance of the 
Athenians whom he had more than once betrayed. 

During his absence the Athenians had stirred themselves 
to more vigorous action ; and Nikias had arrived with a fleet 
of fifty ships before Mende which had followed the example of 
Torone. His arrival gave strength to the philo-Athenian party ; 
and when the Spartan commander summoned the Mendaians to 
sally out against the enemy, he was met by passive resistance. 
In an evil hour he ordered the arrest of a citizen who cried out 
that he had no intention of serving against the Athenians, and 
that the war was merely a luxury for the rich. This insult 
drove the demos to seize their arms, and the Athenians ad- 
mitted into the town left to the judgement of the Mendaians 
those citizens whom they suspected to be the authors of the 
revolt. . 

The defection of Perdikkas from the Spartan side came op* 
portunely for the Athenians. Well knowing now how he should 
be dealt with, Nikias told him that if he desired the friendship 
of Athens, he must prove that he really meant what he said. 
Happily for the Athenians he was able to do t]!;^ «siW.^S5K»i^ 
his resentment AgeADSt Brasidas at the eaxxvid ^kxxi<&. AfifSoa^^^^^^ 

ir 
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was known to 1)6 on his marcli from Sparta with the reinforce- 
ments for which Brasidas had so eagerly and thus far vainly 
intreated : and a message from Perdikkas to the Thessalian 
chiefs in his alliance rendered this scheme ahortive. 

With the heginning of the tenth year (422 B.C.) from the 
surprise of Plataia the twelve months' truce drew towards its 
close. But it is not until four months later than the time of its 
expiration that we find Kleon in command of an army and fleet 
which Perikles would have dispatched or led thither before 
Brasidas had crossed the Thessalian border. The facts which we 
have specially to note are these, that after an interval of nearly 
three years a man, who had never put himself forward as fitted for 
military command, and who had been successful at Pylos be- 
cause he had the good sense to subordinate himself to a leader 
of real genius, is now sent on a far more dangerous service with- 
out the aid of such a colleague as Demosthenes. Why this 
distinguished general was not sent with him, we are not told. 
It is possible that he may now have been employed on his old 
station at Naupaktos ; and in this case the state of things at 
Athens becomes clear enough. If Perikles had been living, 
he would have insisted that the recovery of Amphipolis and the 
neighbouring towns was just one of those objects for the attain- 
ment of which the full strength of Athens should be put forth 
without a moment's hesitation. But throwing cold water on a 
policy which would have been prudent as well as vigorous, 
j^nikias and his adherents had insisted that the career of the 
Spartan champion would be best cut short not by sending out 
armies to fight him but by making peace with Sparta. Yet 
Kleon cannot have failed to see that Brasidas had set at naught 
the current truce, and therefore that there was no sound reason 
for thinking that he would respect a contract for a permanent 
peace. In truth the mere fact that Kleon, whose non-employ- 
ment since the capture of Pylos shows that he had not sought 
employment, was now sent to command on the ThraMan coasts, 
proves that the old trick of Nikias was repeated, and that 
they deliberately thrust Kleon into an office in which they 
hoped and thought that he would not fail to ruin himself. This 
shameful and treacherous policy, we are told, had been openly 
avowed before Kleon's departure for Pylos ; we have no groimd 
"wbatever for questioning that they were prompted by the same 
motfyes now. We may theiefore safely infer that 
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Kleon went to Tlirace merely because Nikias would not 

go- 

Leaying Peiraieus long after the summer solstice^ Kleon 

succeeded in wresting Tor6ne from Brasidas. The tiger-like rules 
of ancient war&re made every home in Tor6ne desolate : and 
while fathers, husbands, and brothers went into captivity, 
mothers and wives with all the children were sold as slaves. 
These henceforth disappear wholly; so little is the history 
.even of a city the history of its inhabitants. The Peloponnesian 
prisoners were exchanged on the ratification of the subsequent 
peace. The Toronaians were ransomed by the Olynthians, to 
return to homes where the voices of those whom they had loved, 
if Hellenes are to be supposed capable of loving, were to be heard 
no more. 

The real object of Kleon's expedition was the recovery of 
Amphipolis ; but he dared not to attack without reinforcements 
jfrom Perdikkas. While he was awaiting these at Eion, Brasidas 
took up his post on the hill of Kerdylion on the western bank of 
the river facing the city. He had heard^ probably, that the 
Athenians had little confidence in their general, and that they 
resented his inaction : he could therefore wait patiently for an 
opportunity of surprising him when discontent and want of dis- 
cipline had thrown his army into sufficient disorder. Blunder 
after blunder followed. Whatever they were, we see them at 
their worst, for he had a merciless critic in the historian whom 
he helped to banish from his country. Kleon, it is manifest, was 
whoUy at a loss how to act. His men were becoming im- 
patient, and he was driven at last to the course which had led 
Mm to success at Pylos. This course was seemingly nothing 
more than marching up a hill for the purpose of marching 
down again ; and even this manoeuvre, the historian adds with 
supreme contempt, ffieon regarded as a trick worth knowing. 
The wall of Amphipolis ran across the ridge which rises to the 
eastward until it joins the Pangaian range. This ridge Kleon ' 
ascended. No sooner was his army in movement than Brasidf 
entered the city by the bridge over the Strymon, his ol/ 
being to dupe Kleon by a simulation of extreme weakness 
reaching the top of the ridge which commanded an y 
view of the city and the river, he was impressed \sj/ 
and the quiet of the scene. Nowhere were any W 
to be seen in raoiAon ,* not a man waa \\s\\A!d oi[i V 

n2 
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a sign betokened preparation for battle. Brasidas was ofiering- 
sacrifice before sallying forth against the enemy. This ceremony 
was seen by the scouts off ^eon, who also told him that imder 
the city gates they could see the feet of horses and men ready 
to issue out for battle. Haying satisfied himself that their 
report was true, Kleon fatally resolved on a retreat to Eion, 
Wheeling to the left, his army began the southward march, 
leaving the right or unshielded side exposed to the enemy. 
'These men will never withstand our onset,' said Brasidas, 
' Look at their quivering spears and nodding heads. Men who 
are going to fight never march in such a fashion as this. Open 
the gates at once, that I may rush out on them forthwith.' The 
sudden onslaught broke the Athenian ranks; but in the pursuit 
of the Athenian left wing Brasidas fell, mortally wounded. On 
the right wing the resistance of the Athenians was more firm ; 
but Kleon, we are told, had come without any intention of 
fighiting, and he made up his mind at once to run away. Flight, 
however, is more easily thought of than executed, and Kleon 
hurpying away from his men was slain, it is said, by a Myr^ 
Mniati peltast. Brasidas lived just long enough to know that 
the Athenians were defeated ; and the career of this thoroughly 
im-Spartan champion of Sparta was closed with a public 
funeral in the Agora of Amphipolis, where he received yearly 
henceforth the honours of a deified hero. The buildings raised 
by Hagnon were thrown down, and Brasidas was venerated as 
the founder of the city. 

Thus were removed the two great hindrances to peace 

between Athens and Sparta ; but Thucydides makes no efibrt 

to show that peace at the cost of sacrifices which Kleon was 

not willing to ofier was at this time to be desired for Athens. 

From first to last, in fact, in his account of the career of Kleon, 

we have not a trace of that judiciously balanced criticism which 

marks his sketch of Themistokles ; and we are left to discover 

for ourselves whether and how far in the several stages of his 

course Kleon was right or wrong. Happily the unswerving 

honesty which never allows him to suppress facts has shown us 

that ;^eon was throughout more than justified in the policy by 

. which he held that Brasidas must be encountered and put 

\ down in Thrace. That he was left to carry out this policy 

)^Mm0aJ^ w&B hia misfortune, not his fault ; that he was feebly 

^^kxtted at AtheuB and sent without com^tetuV. c^U^Qu^es to 
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Thrace, redounds not to his own sl^me but to that of his 
adversaries. 

The negotiations for peace were now resumed in earnest ; 
but it was not without difficulty that, according to the arrange- 
ment prohably of Nikias, by whose name the peace is known, 
the contending parties agreed each to give up what they had 
acquired daring the war. By this stipulation the Athenians 
supposed that they would regain Plataia ; but we have seen 
that the Spartans had provided against this by the subterfuge 
of a voluntary surrender. They remembered, however, that if 
this plea gave the Boiotians the right to hold Plataia, they had 
precisely the same title to retain Nisaia, and they insisted on 
keeping it accordingly. The treaty for fifty years pledged 
Sparta to restore Amphipolis, while Athens was bound to leave 
autonomous all towns in Ohalkidike which had put themselves 
under the protection of Brasidas, the obligation of paying to 
Athens the tribute enjoined by the assessment of Aristeides 
still continuing in force. On their part the Athenians, who 
were to receive back all prisoners in the hands whether of the 
Spartans or of their allies, were bound to restore all captives 
belonging to Sparta or any city in her confederacy, as well as 
to surrender Pylos and Kythera. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FELOPONXESIAN WAB FROM THE PEACE OF KIEIAS TO 

THE MASSACRE AT HEL08. 

It was now to be seen that though the Spartans might make 
promises in the name of their allies, they could not insure their 
fulfilment. The Boiotians (as being constrained to give up 
Panakton), the Megarians, and the Corinthians, would have 
nothing to do with the Peace. More particularly the Chalkidians 
would not give up Amphipolis, and the Spartan general Elleari- 
das declared that he had not the means of compelling them. 
The Spartans were thus discredited with their allies ; and they 
had a further cause for anxiety in the fact that the thirty years' 
truce which the Argives had refused to renew except on the 
cession of Kynouria was drawing to its close ; and an allisafiA 
of Argos with Athens might restoie \iet V> \i«t «si<c^^T^ ««:^g»r 
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macy in the Peloponnesos. It was clearly, therefore, the policy 
of Sparta to sepaiate Athens from Argos ; and as this could 
only be done by binding her to a private alliance with her- 
self, a covenant was proposed and forthwith signed, pledging 
Athens and Sparta to defend each the other's territories against 
all invaders. So great was the worth of this alliance in the eyes 
of Nikias and his followers that they induced the Athenians to 
surrender the Sphakterian hoplites (421 B.C.) ; and in this barren 
exchange Athens^received the first fruits of the philo-Lakonian 
policy of her oligarchic citizens. She was now practically ruled 
by those who prided .themselves on being nobly bom and nobly 
bred; and these statesmen set to work to strip her of one 
advantage after another, offering her in their stead apples of the 
Dead Sea. The terms of the peace were not kept on either side, 
and the period which followed until the open resumption of the 
war was at best no more than a time of truce. 

In the irritation of the moment the offended allies of Sparta 
turned to Argos with the language of flattery to which the 
Argives had long been imaccustomed. The confederacy to 
which the latter accordingly invited all autonomous Pelopon- 
uesian cities was joined in the first instance by Mantineia, then 
by the Eleians, and lastly by the Corinthians, whose zeal was 
suddenly damped on learning that Tegea refused to share the 
new alliance. The politics of the leading Greek states now 
assumed that complicated form which must result from the 
conflicting interests of a large number of independent cities 
seeking each its own supposed welfare alone. Among the 
tortuous intrigues which mark this truce, we may note the en- 
gagement privately made between the Spartans and the Boio- 
lians who without this compact refused to surrender Panakton. 
(420 B.C.) The Spartans could not rest without regaining Pylos : 
and as the possession of Panakton was insisted on by the Athe- 
nians as an indispensable preliminary, the Spartans ended the 
eleventh year of the great struggle with a measure which 
looked like deliberate treachery to the Athenians, to whom they 
were pledged to make no engagement without their knowledge 
and consent. ■ The Boiotaans, however, were resolved that no 
Athenian force should occupy the fort, and they spent the 
winter in levelling it with the ground. Much as they were 
annoyed at a. deed which vastly increased the difiiculty of their 
the Spartans still had the assuxoiice \x> b^tA envoys to 
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demand from the Athenians the surrender of Pylos on the plea 
that the surrender of a site was equivalent to the surrender of 
the fort which had been built upon it. But the Athenians 
were not in the mood for further fooling; and the envoys were 
dismissed after a reception which showed the depth of their 
indignation. 

This feeling was sedulously fostered by Alkibiades, the 
grandson of that Alkibiades who had been one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Peisistratidai. To the possession of 
vast wealth he added a readiness of wit, a fertility of inyention, 
a power of complaisance, which invested his manner, when he 
wished to please, with an almost irresistible charm. Magnificent 
in his tastes, and revelling in the elegance of the most refined 
Athenian luxury, Alkibiades shrunk from no hardship in war, 
and faced danger with a bravery never called into question. 
At the siege of Potidaia under Phormion he had been severely 
wounded ; but his life was unfortunately saved by the philoso* 
pher Sokrates then serving among the Athenian hoplites. In 
the battle of Delion he had repaid the obligation by saving the 
Hfe of Sokrates. With the qualifications which, as he hoped^ 
might commend him to Spartan favour, he combined a spirit 
of oligarchical exclusiveness which might have satisfied the 
most ri^d disciples of the school of Lykourgos. But in their 
eyes his youth was an offence (he was now a little over thirty 
years of age), and Spartans, although they were oligarchs, had 
respect for oligarchical law. Alkibiades had respect for none. 
Without a conscience, without a heart, caring for nothing but 
his own grandeur, as ready to make oligarchs his tools as to 
cheat and dupe a demos, defying the magistrates, insulting the 
law, Alkibiades presents an image of violent selfishness and 
ingrained treachery standing very near the pinnacle of human 
wickedness. Hating a demos in his heart, he was nevertheless 
as ready to destroy an oligarchy as he was to uproot a free 
constitution, and he was therefore justly dreaded by men of 
all political parties as a man treading in the paths of the old 
Hellenic despots. Under any circumstances such a man must 
be dangerous : but Alkibiades had opportunities of committing 
crime on a vast scale, and he availed himself of them to the 
uttermost. 

To such a man a slight was a deadly ofiTence \ «XLd MlEaScffA^'i^ 
had receiyed a marked slight feoTO. t\i<fe ^^«c\«b&. 'SJ'S^ ^a^s«s^5^ 
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files to their prisoners had not only called forth no public re- 
cognition, but had seemingly been forgotten even by the ran- 
somed men. He therefore discovered that an alliance with 
Argos would secure to Athens her old preponderance. By his 
adyice, accordingly, envoys from Argos appeared at Athens, 
in company with others from Mantineia and Elis. At the 
same thne a counter-embassy came from Sparta, and Alkibiades 
began to fear for his new scheme when the envoys told the 
senate that they had come with full powers for the inmiediate 
settlement of all differences. Such a statement, made before 
the assembly, might jeopardise his alliance with Argos. It 
must not, therefore, be made. Warning the ambassadors that 
their profession of full powers before the assembly might expose 
4ihem to troublesome demands and importunities, he pledged 
himself to secure for them the possession of Pylos and to plead 
their cause before the people if they would claim no further 
mission than that of envoys charged only to report the wishes 
of the Athenians. The Spartans fell into the snare. On their 
introduction to the assembly on the following day, Alldbiades 
rose and asked them with his most courtly manner with what 
powers they came. The answer was given according to his 
prompting, and roused the instant and deep indignation of 
hearers who could hardly believe their senses. Far from saying 
a word in their favour, Alldbiades joined vehemently in the 
outcry, and was proposing that the Argive envoys should at 
once be admitted when a shock of earthquake caused the 
adjournment of the assembly. 

When the assembly met on the following day, Nikias in- 
sisted with greater success that if alliance with Sparta was to 
the interest of Athens, it was their business, whatever they 
might think of the conduct of the envoys, to send commissioners 
to Sparta to ascertain their real intentions. Sent thither him- 
self he could obtain nothing more than the declaration that 
they were ready to renew the oaths of their covenant with the 
Athenians. This, Nikias knew, was a superfluous and useless 
ceremony, and so great was the irritation against him that 
Alkibiades found no difficulty in effecting with Argos, Man- 
tineia, and Elis, a defensive alliance which distinctly recognised 
the imperial character of each of those states. 

Under the ^^dance of Alkibiades Athens was now rapidly 
committing herself to schemes winch com^\&\/d^ x^versed the 
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policy of Perikles. New conquests alone could satisfy Alki- 
biades, and the paramount duty of the Athenians to re-establish 
their empire in Ohalkidike was put aside for the establishment 
of a new supremacy in the Peloponnesos. Of the schemes 
which he set on foot for this purpose, it cannot be said that 
any one brought any gain to Athens, while they all tended to 
Jceep up and to multiply occasions of strife between the chief 
Peloponnesian cities. One of these schemes was for the occu- 
pation of Epidauros, to the invasion of which he stirred up 
the Argives. (419 B.C.) Irritated with this warfare which really 
broke, while it nominally respected, the peace, the Spartans 
during the winter contrived to smuggle 300 men into Epidauros ; 
and the Argives complained at Athens that the clause of the 
treaty between them which asserted that neither side should allow 
hostile forces to pass through their temtor}^, had been violated. 
The Spartans had conveyed these men by sea, and the sea was 
specially the dominion of Athens. Pleased with this flattery, 
the Athenians readily adopted the suggestion of the Argives 
that by way of punishing the Spartans the Messenians and the 
Helots should be brought back to Pylos, a note being added to 
the inscription on the pillar of peace at Athens ascribing this 
step to the violation of the covenant by the Spartans. 

But the Spartans were now fully awake to the dangers 
of their position. A simultaneous invasion of Oorinthian and 
Spartan forces from two different quarters caught the Argives in 
front and rear. ^^418 B.C.) The latter,far fromfearing the destruc- 
tion which, if they fought, was really inevitable, saw in their des- 
perate position only an opportunity for taking ample revenge upon 
the Spartans, and were fiercely indignant when almost at the 
moment of onset two of their generals, who saw how they were 
placed, obtained from the Spartan king Agis a truce of four 
months. 

At Sparta this arrangement excited so deep an indignation 
against Agis that he narrowly escaped a sentence fining him 
100,000 drachmas. Agis simply asked that he might be al- 
lowed an opportimity of redeeming his past error before tlie 
infliction of the punishment ; and the message which now came 
from the people of Tegea to say that only instant help could 
prevent the loss of the city to the Spartan confederacy brought 
the occasion which he desired. With a ra^idit^ \^5K^««. ^^ 
matched^ Agis set out at the bead oi M3c\fe ^\yS^'i ^^'ttsXassL ^^s^^^ft.- 
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Finding the Argives posted 6n a precipitous eminence, he was 
about to attack them without further thought, when a Spartan 
veteran cited in his hearing the old proverb on the healing of 
evil by eviL The retreat of the Spartan king again awakened 
the resentment of the Argives, who thought that their generals 
were again letting the prey slip from their grasp, and the latter 
at once brought their men down from the hill and drew them 
out in order of battle on the open plain. On this ground on the 
following day was fought a battle which Thucydides describes 
with such singular minuteness and exactness as to justify the 
conclusion that he must have been an eye-witness. The partial 
victory of the Mantineians, with the Argive regiment of one 
thousand on the right wing, was followed or accompanied by a 
crushing defeat of the other allies, with the Athenians and their 
horsemen, on the left. The result did away with the impression 
which the surrender of the hoplites at Sphakteria and the sub- 
sequent sluggishness of the Spartans had almost everywhere 
created ; and it was at once acknowledged that although they 
may have been unfortunate, Spartan courage was as great and 
Spartan discipline as effective as ever. 

The battle had further consequences at Argos. The oligar- 
chic conspirators in this city were a formidable body ; and the 
Thousand Re^ment were ready to throw off all disguise. In 
the fight at Mantineia the demos had been shamefully beaten, 
while they had been really victorious. In casting their lot in 
with the Spartans, they were thus consulting at once their 
interest and their dignity: and with their sanction Lichas 
arrived from Sparta with an ultimatum, offering the Argives 
either war or the treaty which he brought with him ready 
written. This treaty, which nominally allowed the imperial 
character of the Argive state, re-established in fact the supre- 
macy of Sparta, and the Mantineians once more joined her 
confederacy. 

The fabric of oligarchy thus raised at Argos stood on an 
imcertain foimdation. The insolence of the Thousand became in- 
sufferable. The demos was restored (41 7 B.C.) ; the alliance ^\4th 
Athens was renewed, and the people set to work to connect the 
city by long walls with the sea. If this design could have been 
completed, Argos might have defied the attacks of any land 
force, as the Athenians could pour in from the sea any supplies 
needed for the people. But the oligaTc\iic8l ^art,^ ^%aTLot tooted 
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out ; and recemng promises of aid which were not fulfilled, 
Agis, unable to enter Argos^ levelled the long walls to the 
ground. 

The feebleness of Athenian policy is shown by the course 
which in the winter of this year the Athenians found them- 
selves constrained to adopt towards the Makedonian PerdikkaSi 
Nikias and his adherents, who now saw that Amphipolis, if it 
was ever to be recovered at all, must be recovered by force, 
urged an expedition for this purpose which was nevertheless to 
be made dependent on the co-operation of a chief whose only 
gift to Athens had been confined to shiploads of lies. Perdikkas 
of course failed to keep his engagements ; the enterprise was 
abandoned ; and the strength which might have recovered Am- 
phipolis was put forth in the following year for the destruction 
of a petty township in the island of Melos. On the refusal of the 
Melians to become the allies of Athens, Nikias blockaded the city. 
(416 B.C.) Time went on. No help came from Sparta, and plots 
were discovered for betraying the place to the Athenians. The 
Melians determined to anticipate them by unconditional sur- 
render, and their recompense for so doing was the murder of all 
the grown men and the selling of the women and children into 
sliavery. 

The case of the Melians is obviously quite difi*erent from 
that of the Mytilenaians or the Skionaians. The Meliana 
had dime to the Athenians no specific wrong ; and the worst 
charge that could have been urged against them was that they 
shared in the benefits arising from the Athenian confederacy, with- 
out sharing, if such was the fSEict, the burdens necessary for its 
maintenance. But, according to the elaborate report given by 
Thucydides of the conference which preceded the siege, the 
arguments urged by the Athenians in justification of their attack 
were of a totally different kind. The Athenians had pre-emi- 
nently the reputation of a people who were always disposed to 
call ugly things by pretty names, and even average Greeks 
sought to throw over deeds of wanton iniquity a vdl of decency 
if they could not hope to pass them off as righteous and equitable. 
Least of all in the history of Athens generally do we find the 
temper which glories in the exertion of naked brute force and 
delights to insult and defy the moral instincts of mankind. But 
in the conference which precedes the Melian masaaAisQ -^^ W^^ 
precisely this temper, and tlie At\ieia&i\& «t^ ifc-^t'isftrc^fc^ "«^ 
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trampling on all seemliness of word or action, asserting an in- 
dependence "which raises them above all law, and as boasting 
that iniquity to the weak can do the strong, no harm. 

In its whole spirit and form this conference stands out in glar- 
ing inconsistency not only with the previous history of Athens but 
with that which follows it. When we remember that the mas- 
fiacre at Melos was a political crime gi'eater certainly and more 
atrocious than any of which the Athenians had yet been guilty, 
that it brought them no gain while it insured to Athens a bitter 
harvest of hatred, and that this horrible and infatuated cnme 
preceded only by a few months the ill-fated expedition to Sicily, 
we can have little doubt that in his account of this conference 
the historian has left us not a record of fact but an ethical pic- 
ture like that which Herodotos has drawn of the Persian despot 
in his overweening arrogance and pride (p. 100). From this 
time forward the strength of Athens was to be turned aside to 
impracticable tasks in which even unqualified success could 
scai'cely bring a gain proportionate to the outlay, and the affairs 
of the city were to be conducted in the gambling spirit which 
stakes a continually increasing sum in the hope of recovering 
past losses. The supposed conference vividly inforces this con- 
tract ; and although Thucydides nowhere mentions his name in 
connexion with this crime, the arguments put into the mouths 
of the Athenians are just those which might have come from 
Alkibiades, who is said by Plutarch to have vehemently urged 
on the massacre. The conduct thus ascribed to him would be 
a fitting prelude to the treasons of his after-life. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PBL0P0NNB8IAN WAB. — THE SICIIIAN EXPEDITION. 

In the year which witnessed the disgraceful revolution at Kor-. 
kyra, the rhetor Gorgias (427 B.C.) headed an embassy from the 
Sicilian Leontinoi to ask the aid of Athens against the Syrar 
cusans. Whatever power the eloquence of Gorgias may have 
exercised over the Athenian assembly, no more constraining 
argument probably was adduced than the warning that if the 
Sicilian Donana should be sufiered to subdue their Ionian 
Mnafolk, the Spartans would assuredly T^cdNft iiom ^\8.^y the 
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succours on which the Oorinthiaus especially had eagerly 
counted. The Leontine envoys had thus little difficulty in 
obtaining the promise of help ; but although three Athenian 
fleets appeared successively during the next two years in 
Sicilian waters, no decisive results were obtained on either side. 

The great success of Demosthenes at Sphakteria produced 
in the public opinion of Sicily a change not less marked than 
that which it brought about at Athens. The Sicilian Greeks 
began to feel that their incessant quarrels and wars might 
leave the whole island at the mercy of a people who had shown 
a power of resistance and a fertility of resource far beyond any 
with which at the beginning of the war their enemies would 
have credited them. The necessity of making common cause 
against Athens was felt first by the citizens of Kamarina and 
(>ela, and was first expressed probably by the men of the 
weaker city. The truce between these two cities was followed 
by a congress at Gela (424 B.C.) in which before the general body 
of Sikeliot envoys the Syracusan Hermokrates stood forward 
for the first time as the uncompromising antagonist of Athens. 

The decision sought for by Hermokrates was attained ; and 
it was agreed that a general peace should be made between the 
several cities which should retain each its present possessions. 
The pacification thus brought about was short-lived. It was 
not, indeed, likely to last longer than the general fear of Athe- 
nian ambition ; and the disasters of the Boiotian campaign, 
crowned by the catastrophe of Delion, speedily dispelled this 
fear. But a quarrel between Selinous and Egesta, one of the two 
cities of the Elymoi, (416 B.C.) was destined to produce greater 
results than the appeals of Leontinoi for help to Athens. Far from 
appealing to any sentiment of compassion, the Egestaians in- 
forced their claim on the grounds of expediency and good policy. 
They were quite willing to admit tbat they could not stand by 
themselves ; but they pledged themselves not merely to bring 
their own men into the field but to take on themselves the 
whole costs of the war. 

Charmed at the prospect thus opened to them, the Athe- 
nianS; instead of pausing to think whether under any circum- 
stances further interference in Sicily would be either wise or 
profitable, resolved to send ambassadors to test the resources 
of the Egestaians and their prospect of success iatK^swt'^iwst'^ioft&s. 
Selinous. The EjgestaianB turned out to \» TaB»\sss^«^w2s»'' 
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but the trick was discovered too late. The envoys returned 
from Sicily in the spring of the following year (416 B.C.) with 
glowing accounts of the wealth of Selinous ; the crews of the tri- 
remes which conveyed the ambassadors were loud in expressions 
of wonder and admiration at the magnificent hospitality with 
which they had been entertained. But the treasures of the 
temples were of silver, not gold ; and the ornaments which 
made their feasts so splendid represented the collective wealth 
not only of Egesta but of other cities from which they were 
borrowed, the whole being transferred secretly from house to 
house for each successive entertainment. The Athenian people, 
however, felt assured that the Egestaians had told the simple 
truth, when the envoys laid before them sixty talents of un- 
coined silver as a month's pay in advance for a fleet of sixty 
vessels. The popular enthusiasm had been wrought up to the 
requisite pitch, and a decree was passed appointiog Alkibiades, 
NiMas, and Lamachos commanders of an expedition charged 
with maintaining the cause of Egesta against the men of 
Selinous, with the restoration of Leontinoi, and with the 
general furtherance of Athenian interests in Sicily. 

Nikias had done what he could to knock the whole scheme 
on the head. We are expressly told that his appointment to 
the command was made against his will ; and the statement im- 
plies that he had made no secret of his opinion. He was indeed 
fully justified in asserting on the day of the second assembly 
that Athens owed no duty to barbarian inhabitants of a distant 
island, while she owed the strongest duties to her own citizens 
and to the members of her great confederacy ; that the Spartans 
were only nominally at peace with her ; that her first disaster 
would be to them a welcome opportunity for giving vent to 
a wrath long pent up ; and that if Athens was bent on righting 
wrongs, her business was to redress her own. The Thrace-ward 
Ghalkidians were still in revolt, and until these were again 
brought under obedience, it was madness to dispatch fleets and 
armies to aid the Egestaians. With his usual prudence he in- 
veighed against the selfish ambition of men who far outran their 
fortunes in the extravagant luxury of their private lives, in the 
ostentatious magnificence of their liturgies, and in the splendour 
of the chariots and horses with which they competed for the 
prizes in the great Hellenic festivals. Lastly he intreated the 
J^rjtaniaf or President, to put the wlioVe quasdon once more to 
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the Tote under the full assurance that the irregularity of the 
step would at least be condoned. 

The speech of Nikias roused the vehement indignation of 
AUdbiades. Making a virtue of necessity, he gloried in the 
acts which had caJled forth the strongest censures of Nikias. 
He insisted that the splendour of his victories at Olympia had 
impressed the whole Hellenic world with a sense of the power 
and wealth of Athens, in which they had well-nigh ceased to 
believe. He had even the effirontery to boast of his Peloponne- 
sian intrigues, and to assert that, although Sparta had won the 
stake at Mantineia^ she had not yet recovered the haughty 
confidence of the times preceding the disaster of Sphakteria. 
It was true also, he added, that he was young, and that Nikias 
had the experience of maturer years : but this was only a reason 
for turning to the good of the state the youth of the one and. 
the wisdom of the other. As to the strength of the Sicilian cities, 
Nikiaa was scaring them with imaginary terrors. They were 
but solitary units without power of cohesion, on whom the bar- 
barous tribes of the Sikels would be glad to wreak the enmity 
of ages. But the very life of Athens depended on energetic 
action. Sicily would supply a field for such action. The re- 
fusal to occupy this field would be followed by stagnation, and 
stagnation would end in death. 

The speech of AUdbiades was followed by addresses from 
other orators and by renewed intreaties from the Egestaian 
envoys ; and the effect of all was so powerful that Nikias. 
feeling himself already practically defeated, resorted to a device 
by which he hoped to disgust them with the enterprise. As- 
suming that the expedition would be voted, he insisted that it 
must be made on a scale which might fairly justify confidence 
in its success. They must carry with them hoplites, bowmen, 
and slingers, and must go amply provided with a convoy of 
grain-bearing vessels, and witii everything that could insure 
the well-being of the army under all possible accidents of war. 

This manoeuvre on the part of Nikias united all parties by 
proposing a course which seemed to make fia.ilure impossible, 
while even the more sober-minded were led to think that what 
Athens undertook with a superfluity of resources, she would 
assuredly be able to accomplish. When then one of the citizens 
started up and insisted that without further preface NUs^^ 
should say precisely what he wanted, liJSaa \jL^iQrc\.\)2MbXRk ^ss^'esss^ 
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was caught in his own trap. Like one passing sentence on the 
high-spirited^ although mistaken, men whom he shrank from 
leading to ruin, Nikias said that he must have at least a hun- 
dred triremes, and, if possible, more than five thousand hoplites, 
with light troops in proportion. The die was cast. The efforts 
of Nikias to chill the ardour of the people had secured to 
Alkibiades a victory far greater than any which he had hoped 
for, and staked almost the existence of the state on the issue 
of the enterprise. But in justice to Nikias it must be remem- 
bered that his dissuasions were not founded on the mere antici- 
pation of disaster. Nikias went to Sicily, because on a general 
view of the case he felt that he might hope to return home in 
triumph ; but he condemned the whole scheme emphatically on 
the ground that in such an enterprise victory would be not 
iinuch less a calamity than defeat. 

The prospect for the present was singularly bright and al- 
luring. An eager crowd of volunteers came forward where the 
generals had feared that they might' have to constrain men to 
an irksome service. The trierarchs vied with each other in the 
lavishness with which they provided everything necessary for 
the comfort of their crews. The vehement impulse thus im- 
parted was at its height, when the citizens awoke one morning 
to find that the figures of Hermes had with scarcely an excep- 
tion been mutilated and defaced. These Hermai, or statues of 
the Master Thief, stood in the Agora, before the temples, the 
public buildings, and private houses ; and the people comforted 
themselves with the thought that the reverence which they 
paid to him enlisted the god on their side, and pledged him to 
protect them against the robbers of whom he was the most 
adroit and subtle. The event produced a profound sensation. 
The religious fears of the Athenians had been roused ; and no 
people perhaps were ever on this point more sensitive. It was 
clear that there lurked in the city a body of men for whom 
religion, law, and duty had no constraint ; and the presence of 
such men in the city involved a political not less than a religious 
danger. The sacrUege committed on the Hermai was the act 
of men belonging to an organized body ; and hence the Athe- 
nians had iu their midst a secret society who hated the exist- 
ing constitution of their country. 

"ReapeoihTag the mutilation of the Hermai at Athens two 
only are certain. There is not tlie V^aat doubt that a 
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conspiracy existed, whatever may have heen its objects, acd 
that with this conspiracy Alkibiades had nothing to do. We 
may advance one step further; and maintain confidently that 
the end at which most of the conspirators aimed was the ruin 
of Alkibiades. It is also possible that with this motive was 
combined a desire to bring about the abandonment of the Sici- 
lian expedition altogether. But that the whole career of Alki- 
biades, whether as a statesman or private citizen, had raised up 
against him a band of bitter enemies, there is no doubt at all. 
He was hated more especially by wealthy men of the oligar- 
chical party, whom he insulted by his arrogance and eclipeed 
by the ostentation and extravagant costliness of his liturgies. 
As soon as the sacrilege was discovered, rewards were ofiered 
for the apprehension of the conspirators ; but the slaves, who 
came forward as informants, appeared not to give an account 
of the mutilation of the Hermai, but to say that they had seen 
Alkibiades with other young and rich men mimicking in private 
houses the ceremonies of the Eleusinian mysteries. The pre- 
parations for the departure of the fleet were all but finished, 
when in the public assembly Alkibiades was charged with this 
intolerable profanation. His demeanour in this crisis was 
straightforward and conmiendable. He insisted on being 
brought to trial before he sailed, and in thus demanding an 
inmiediate trial he was acting wisely. His opponents saw that 
a large proportion of the troops were on his side, and they feared 
that his condemnation might send home in wrath or disgust the 
Argive and Mantineian allies who by his influence had been 
induced to take part in the expedition. It was therefore de- 
cided that the trial should be postponed to some time after his 
recall. 

It was now midsummer, and the fleet was ready for sea ; 
and never did a more magnificent force issue from Athens than 
when the hoplites left the city to embark on board the ships 
which were to bear them away to Sicily. On the shores of the 
great Athenian harbour the day was made memorable not so 
much by the brilliancy of military array as by the high hopes, 
troubled by some transient misgivings, which filled the hearts 
of all who had accompanied their friends from the city and were 
now to bid them farewell. Almost the whole population of 
Athens, had come down to Peiraieus. Forei^et^ -^^sw^ ^^'^ 
gazing in wonder at the sumptooTisxieEE oiVJaa ^TKNasass^^'^'^^^^ 

o 
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fathers, brothers, wives, "and children felt their bright hopes 
fading away as they were brought face to face with the stem 
realities of parting. Thus far they had buoyed themselves up 
with the thought that the power of Athens was fully equal to the 
achievement of any scheme on which she had set her mind ; but 
now the length of the voyage, their scanty knowledge of the great 
island which they were going to conquer, and the certainty that in 
any case many were departing who would never see their homes 
again, threw a dark veil over the future, and many burst into bitter 
weeping. The trumpets gave the signal for silence, and while 
some prayed to a God and Father neither local nor changeful, the 
voices of the heralds rose in invocation of the gods of the city. 
Presently the Paean shout echoed over the waters and the Ions: 
line of triremes swept in file from the harbour. 

Even in Sparta, with its habitual secrecy, a plan so vast could 
not have been formed without giving rise to rumouris which 
would reach the state against which these preparations were 
being made. At Athens there could be no secrecy; but the 
tidings brought to Syracuse were received with an incredulity 
against which Hermokrates in vain raised his voice, urging that 
if they were of his mind, provisions for two months would be 
placed on every Syracusan trireme, and the Athenians should 
learn that they must fight on the shores of Italy, before they 
could make their way to those of Sicily. His opponent Athen- 
agoras insisted, on the contrary, that the Athenians, noted as 
they were for sobriety of judgement, would never leave a war 
unfinished in Ohalkidike in order to undertake a war on a huger 
scale ilti Sicily, and that the persons to be punished were not the 
Athenians whom they would never see, but the orators who for 
their own selfish ends sought to scare them with imaginary 
terrors, and to shut their eyes to more real perils at home. The 
harangue of Athenagoras would have been followed, we cannot 
doubt, by an angry controversy, had not the Strategoi or generals 
interposed their authority. Eising up at once, one of them in- 
sisted that these personal retorts must come to an end, and that 
as they were responsible for the safety of the city, so they would 
take the measures most likely to insure it. 

While with the Syracusans the coming of the enemy was a 

matter of controversy, tidings were received that the Athenians 

iwJflireadj reached Rhegion. Their progress was not flattering to 

their hopes. The Tarantines and Lok^ana ^o\M Viove nothing 
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to do with them, and the ships sent forward before the fleet 
returned with the news that the wealth of Egesta was a mere 
cheat; and that its treasury contained no more than the modest 
sum of thirty talents. To Nikias this was no disappointment ; 
but the rude shock to his bright dreams greatly depressed and 
disconcerted Alkibiades. The mind of Nikias was soon made 
up. He proposed to act according to the letter of his instruc- 
tions; and having displayed the power of Athens before the 
cities on the coasts of Sicily, to return home unless any fresh 
events should open the way for farther operations. Council so 
tame and prudent as this could have no attractions for Alki- 
biades, who contended that envoys should at once be sent to all 
the Sikeliot cities in the hope of detaching them from Syracuse, 
and to the Sikel tribes in the hope of securing their alliance 
for Athens. With a sharpness and precision equal to that of 
Nikias Lamachos urged that not a moment in his opinion was 
to be lost, while the impression left on the mind of the Sicilians 
by the sudden arrival of the Athenian fleet was still fresh. 
Either complete victory or an important success would follow 
an immediate attack on Syracuse. 

Of these three plans that of Nikias was the best from the 
statesman's point of view. From that of the general the coun- 
sel of Lamachos was both bold and able ; that of Alkibiades 
was unworthy either of the soldier or the statesman. Looking 
to the political interests of Athens, we can scarcely imagine a 
more prudent and businesslike course than that of Nikias ; and 
the result would have been a return home, if not after brilliant 
success, yet without disgrace, and without that exasperation of 
feeling which would have followed the execution of the plan of 
Lamachos. But that of Alkibiades was a trimming and vacil- 
lating compromise which showed him to be as deficient in 
military genius as he was prominent for the audacity and 
arrogance of his demeanour. Unhappily it was the plan which 
was inforced by the adhesion of Lamachos, who felt, as a soldier^ 
that it was better to rim the chance of victory with Alkibiades 
than at once to abandon it with Nikias. 

An attempt of Alkibiades to secure the alliance of Messene 
was unsuccessful. Overtures not more fortunate made to the 
men of Katane were followed by a display of Athenian ships 
in the great harbour of Syracuse. Nothing weua ewCAs.oiaij^^'^^^ 
however^ beyond a survey of the ioiti^'taAAOTi^, ^^ ^«sx. ^'ei^^os.^ 

o2 
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to Katane the generals were allowed an audience before the 
public assembly. Alkibiades was still speaking, when some 
Athenians, having succeeded in effecting an entrance into the 
• town through a gate which had been imperfectly walled up, made 
their way to the Agora. The sight of the enemy thus seemingly 
in possession of the place frightened the small minority which 
constituted the Syracusan party ; and on their flight the men of 
Katane, having passed a decree of alliance with the Athenians, 
invited the generals to bring thither the portion of the forces 
which had been left at Rhegion. The news that Kamarina also 
might be expected to join them seemed to disclose for the mo- 
ment a brighter prospect ; but the Athenian fleet reached that 
place only to find that the Kamarinaians were resolved on 
maintaining a strict neutrality. On their return to Katane, they 
found the Salaminian trireme. 

This ship had brought a summons to Alkibiades to return 
at once to Athens for his trial. The departure of the fleet for 
Sicily had been followed at Athens by a religious excitement 
which speedily became intense. But although many were im- 
prisoned and some put to death for their share in mutilating 
the Hermai, there was nothing to criminate Alkibiades in the 
affair ; and the charge on which he was summoned home ac- 
cused him simply of mimicking the Eleusinian ceremonies in 
his own house. But although the popular indignation was thus 
carried to a high pitch, his enemies could obtain no order for 
his apprehension. The commander of the Salaminian trireme 
had therefore no further charge than to deliver to Alkibiades 
an order to return home in his own ship. He accompanied the 
trireme as far as Thourioi ; but when the ships were to sail 
onwards from that place, he was nowhere to be seen. All 
attempts to search for him were fruitless. 

The departure of Alkibiades left to NiMas and Lamachos 
the joint command of the whole expedition. Instead of sailing 
soutibiwards, the whole fleet steered through the Messenian strait^ 
and coasted along the northern shores of the island without 
achieving any material success. The first feelings of awe felt 
by the Syracusans had given way to positive contempt ; and 
the discovery of this fact suggested to Nikias a plan for effect- 
ing a landing near Syracuse without the danger of a battle. 
A Katanian informed the Syracusans that the men of his city 
would set &re to the Athenian fleet, i£ on. & 9;iven day the 
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Sjrracusans would attaxsk their lines. The Syracusans caught 
-eagerly at the bait, and their whole force of cavalry and in- 
fantry- was dispatched at the time agreed upon to Katane, only 
to find a deserted camp and to suspect that their presence was 
needed most of all at home. Meanwhile the Athenian fleet had 
sailed into the gi'eat harbour, and had landed the troops on 
its western shore near the inlet known as the bay of Daskon, 
Here a strong position was immediately fortified ; and a battle 
fought on the following day with the Syracusan army, which * 
. had returned with unabated confidence from Katane, ended for 
the Athenians in a victory of no decisive importance. A real 
defeat might have led Nikias at once to give up the enter- 
prise, to the unspeakable benefit of Athens; his insignificant 
success furnished him with an excuse for spending the winter in 
-comparative idleness and for sending to Athens for troops and 
munitions of war. But even now the general prospect was 
almost as favourable as it had been at the first. Between the 
•great harbour and the bay of Thapsos lay the inner city on 
Ortygia joined by a bridge to the mainland, and the outer city 
on Achradina to the north, each with its own walls. Between 
-the two the little harbour afforded an unwalled landing-place ; 
and there was no reason why the Athenians should not at once 
have drawn their besieging lines far within the circuit of the 
wall which, during the winter now beginning, the Syracusans 
threw up from the shore of the Great Port, taking in the pre- 
cincts of Apollon Temenites, But now, as before, the golden 
hours were wasted. The fleet sailed away to Messene ; and 
there they had the first practical experience of the hatred of Alki- 
biades. His countrymen had sentenced him to death : he had 
sworn that they should feel that he was alive. His first act was 
to warn the Syracusan party in Messene of the intended betrayal 
of the town ; and the partisans of the Athenians were put to 
death. 

During the winter the envoys both of the Syracusans and the 
Athenians appeared at ELamarina ; and it is especially remark- 
able that the Athenian Euphemos invites the alliance of the 
Eiimarinaians on the very grounds which Nikias in the first 
-debates at Athens had urged as reasons for abandoning the en- 
terprise altogether, and ascribes the expedition to motives 
which must have wholly fwled to awakeiitk^«t5iCD»s»as£ss.^\*^ias5. 
AGnemsm t^o^Iq, They weie not coma \» ^'SaoX. «k5 ^^Kciaasisec^ 
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settlement in Sicily, or to make the island a part of their empire. 
Their objects were twofold. The one they would be glad to 
attain ; the other must at all hazards be achieved. They earn- 
estly hoped to win the friendship of Kamarina and other 
Sicilian cities ; but they could not afford to leave the Dorians 
of Sicily in a position which would enable them to interfere 
actively on behalf of the Dorians of Peloponnesos. 

The envoys on both sides were dismissed with courtesy, and 
EAmarina remained professedly neutral, when the prompt action 
reconmiended by Lamachos might long ago have secured her 
nearty alliance for Athens. In fact, during the winter, the 
plan of action, so far as it deserves the name, was that of Nikias ; 
and throughout it showed his incompetence as a general not less 
than his previous career had shown his incompetence as a states- 
man. Whether success in this expedition would have been 
better for Athens and better for the world in general, is a 
question into which we need not here enter ; but there can be 
no doubt that had Demosthenes and Lamachos been sent out at 
the first, Syracuse would have fallen in the first summer. 

Meanwhile the evil genius of Athens Was busily at work else- 
where. Having receiv^ a solemn pledge for his safety, Alki- 
biades presented himself at the city whose power he had hoped 
to destroy on the field of Mantineia. Not long after his arrival 
came Corinthian and Syracusan envoys to urge an open resump- 
tion of the war with Athens. The ephors were contenting 
themselves with the placid expression of a hope that the Syra- 
cusans would hold out, when AlMbiades broke in upon the 
debate with a vehement eagerness for which he felt that some 
apology waa needed. With matchless effrontery he took credit 
to himself for an exceptional moderation and sobriety, for the 
prudence of his public counsels, and for his real love of oligarchy, 
which he had made up his mind to set up at Athens on the first 
convenient opportunity. About his own share in bringing about 
the Sicilian expedition he said not a word, while he ascribed 
to the Athenians a boundless scheme of aggression and conquest 
which had probably taken shape in his own brain since he made 
his escape from the Salaminian trireme at Thourioi. These 
schemes would almost certainly be carried out, if the Syracu- 
sans should be conquered. A Spartan force should be sent out 
at once to aid them; the presence of a Spartan general to 
oj^gBoize their resistance was eyen moie xifteQiiw^', Wt \t was 
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most of all necessary that the Athenians should be crippled at 
home. The maintenance of a permanent garrison within the 
borders of Attica would weight them with a burden which they 
would be hardly able to bear ; and the Spartans would find in 
the lower ground between Fames and Pent^likos a post than 
which none could be more convenient. 

When we remember that Athens lay exposed to this deadly 
wound only because the flower and strength of the people had 
been drafted away on a distant expedition which Alkibiades 
himself had planned and vehemently urged, we shall feel that, 
whatever may have been his wrongs, treachery more dastardly 
and inhuman can scarcely be found in the annals of mankind. 
But what were his wrongs ? His life at Athens had been one 
of unparalleled licence ; yet even thus he had been able to repel 
an accusation for which the evidence of facts was not forthcom- 
ing. His recall had nothing to do with the mutilation of the 
Hermai ; he had not even to answer any charge of political 
conspiracy. But so great was the charm of his manner and 
such his powers of persuasion that had he chosen, when first 
charged with complicity in the plot of the Hermokopidai, to 
make a clean breast of it, and, while he asserted his absolute 
ignorance of that plot, to express his regret for acts of profanity 
and irreverence which were never designed to be more than a 
private jest, the minor transgression would in all likelihood 
have been condoned, and Alkibiades might have departed for 
Sicily free from all accusations and from all suspicion. For the 
present his work was done. It was decreed that a Spartan 
army should seize on Dekeleia, and that Gylippos should be sent 
to take the command at Syracuse (414 B.C.). While Alkibiades 
was thus rekindling war in the Peloponnesos, the trireme dis- 
patched by Nikias for more troops and more money reached 
Athens. Both were granted without a word to express the dis- 
appointment which they must have felt, and the strength of the 
state was more dangerously committed to an expedition which 
it would have been infinitely better if they had from the outset 
starved. For the present Nikias had the vast advantage of pos- 
sessing a firstrate general in his colleague Lamachos ; and the 
change which comes over the conduct of the siege immediately 
after the death of the latter justifies us in attributing to Lama- 
chos such success as the besiegers had thus fwt w^'es^^* ''^^^^sik 
occupation oi the table-land oi ^£l^Y50^Sl:\ >s^ "Caa Ki^^^^sa. 
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neutralized the effect of the wall built by the Syracusans inclosing 
the ground to the east of the temple of Apollon Temenites. 
The building of a fort on Labdalon was followed immediately 
by the erection of another work with a rapidity which amazed 
their enemies. The strongly fortified inclosure was to serve as 
a stronghold of the aimy^ and as a centre and starting point for 
the blockading walls, which \vere to run thence eastward to 
Trogilos and westward to the great harbour. The first counter- 
work of the Syracusans which, starting probably from Temenites 
and extending to the clifis of Epipolai, cut the intended southern 
wall of the besiegers, was carried by storm, the wall itself being 
destroyed and 'the materials used by the Athenians in their work 
of circumvallation. 

The Athenian generals now resolved that the Syracusans 
should not have the opportunity of throwing out fresh counter- 
works running like the last to the cliffs of Epipolai. The cliffs 
were themselves fortified, and the Athenians thus started with 
an immense advantage in their further task of carrying their 
southward wall to the great harbour. Meanwhile the Syracu- 
sans were busied in a second counterwork carried from the new 
wall of the city across the low and marshy ground stretching to 
the banks of the Anapos. The Athenians thus found themselves 
opposed by a fresh obstacle in their progress to the sea. And 
Lamachos determined to make himself master of this counter- 
work and of the trench by which it was defended. The fleet 
was "ordered to sail round into the great harbour, and an attack 
on the counterwork at daybreak was rewarded by the capture of 
almost the whole of it. The rest of it was taken later on in the 
day. The real purpose of Lamachos was now accomplished ; but 
a picked body of Athenian hopHtes, having hurried to the bridge 
across the Anapos in order to cut off some of the Syracusan 
fugitives,_,was attacked by a body of Syracusan horse and thrown 
into disorder. Lamachos saw the danger, and hurried to their 
aid from the left wing with the Argive allies and a small force 
of archers. Li his haste he advanced with a few companions, 
and crossing a trench was for a moment separated from his 
followers. In an instant he was struck down and killed. The 
Syracusans gained no immediate advantage from his death, and 
th6 doom of their city seemed to be sealed when their whole 
anny retreated within the walls, and the i!a»i^\fi5y«sK» ^^^^c^ssss^ 
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fleet was seen sweeping round into the harbour which it was- 
destined never to leave. 

Some weeks were yet to pass before Gylippos could attempt 
to enter Syracuse ; and the one thing of vital moment was that 
the city should be completely invested before that attempt should 
be made. A single wall carried from the great harbour to the 
central* fort, and thence to the sea at the northern extremity of 
Achradina, would have amply sufficed for this purpose. But 
Lamachos was no longer at hand to insist on the necessity of 
speed ; and Nikias wasted time in building the southward wall 
double from the first, while much of the ground which should 
have been guarded by the eastward wall was left open. The 
Syracusans were therefore able still to bring in supplies by the 
road which passed under the rock of Euryelos ; but even thus 
their prospects were sufficiently gloomy. They were, in fact, 
beginning to feel the miseries of a state of siege, and their irri- 
tation was vented first upon their generals. Hermokrates and 
his colleagues were deprived of their command. Even this- 
measure of success was fully enough to lull Nikias into a feeling 
of fatal security ; and the temptation to abandon himself to an 
inactivity which a painful internal disease made doubly agree- 
able was at this time for other reasons yet stronger. From th& 
first a party in Syracuse had been at work to make him master 
of the city ; and later in the siege these partisans induced him 
to linger on when retreat had become a matter of urgent need. 
By these men he was now told that the dejection of the Syra- 
cusans foreboded their immediate surrender; and the near 
prospect of this unconditional submission probably made him 
turn a deaf ear to the proposals which were actually made ta 
him for a settlement of the quarrel. 

Three or four months at least had passed away since the 
synod at Sparta in which AUdbiades propounded Ws infamous 
treachery, before Gylippos found himself able to advance be-^ 
yond Leukas. At length he crossed over to Taras. But far 
from giving him the help which he expected, the men of 
Thourioi sent to Nikias a message telling him that a Spartan 
general was making his way to Sicily more in the guise of a 
pirate or a privateer than as the leader of a force which should 
command respect. The contempt implied in the phrase soothed 
the vanity of Nikias, who showed his sense of his own sui^ri- 
ority by failing to send, until Vt 'waaVio\ai\ft>«Si\fiaLOa. ^si»^ «jas^ 
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ship to watch the movements of his enemy and to prevent his 
landing in Sicily. But even when Gylippos had begun his 
land march, Nildas had only to block the roads by which he 
had himself seized Epipolai, and Gylippos must have fallen back 
to devise some other means for succouring Syracuse. Even in 
this he failed. 

An assembly had already been summoned in Syracuse to 
discuss definitely the terms for capitulation, when the Corinthian 
Gongylos in a single ship made his way into the city and told 
them that the aid of which they had despaired was almost at 
their doors. All thoughts of submission were at once cast to 
the winds, and they made ready forthvrith to march out with 
all their forces to bring Gylippos into the town. Nikias was 
doing all that he could to make his way smooth before him. 
His workmen were busy on the few furlongs which still re- 
mained unfinished at the end of the southern wall, where for 
the present there was no danger whatever, when Gylippos en- 
, tered Syracuse almost as a conqueror. The Athenians were at 
• once made to feel that the parts of the actors had been changed. 
The Spartan general offered them a truce for five days, if they 
would spend this time in leaving not merely Syracuse but Sicily. 
The next day was marked by the loss of the fortress of Labda- 
lon. At the same time a third Syracusan counterwork was 
steadily advancing which would cut the northern blockading 
wall at a point about 600 yards to the east of the central fort ; 
and the passing of this spot would render the whole work spent 
on the blockading walls mere labour lost. So far as Nikias 
could judge, the contest must be decided in the great harbour, 
and he resolved, while there was yet time, to fortify the pro- 
montory of Plemmyrion, which with Ortygia, from which it is 
one mile distant, formed the entrance to the port. As a post 
commanding the access to the harbour, it had great advantages ; 
but it had no water, and the Syracusan horsemen harassed or 
destroyed the foraging parties, which were compelled to seek 
supplies from long distances. More fatal than all was the ad- 
mission, implied by this change of position, that the Athenians 
were rather defending themselves than attacking. Henceforth 
their seeming victories were to do them no good ; their slightest 
failures or blunders were to do them infinite harm, and the 
former were indeed few and far between. The Syracusans were 
successful in carrying their third co\mteTwoTck. ©jctoea ^Joa ^TyKd'^'a 
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lines, and all hope of blockading Syracuse except by storming 
iiie counter-wall faded finally away. But Nikias still had it in 
his power to guard the entrances to the slopes of Epipolai, and 
thus to keep the ground open for the work which the new force to 
be presently summoned from Athens must inevitably have to do. 
Again the opportunity was allowed to slip, and the SyraQusans 
^were sufiered to raise the further works vsdthout which Qyfippos 
saw that the city could not br^ safe, if an army of sufficient 
strength should occupy the heights under Euryelos. These 
works consisted of a strong fort (seemingly not far from Lab- 
dalon) joined with the third counterwork by a single wall. 
On the north side of this long wall were built three forts, to 
serve as guard posts in the event of an attack on the long wall. 
So passed away the precious days, while the idleness of Nikias 
added to the colossal burden imder which even the genius of 
Demosthenes broke down. 

While Gylippos was thus bestirring himself on behalf of 
^Syracuse, a messenger was bearing to Athens a letter in which 
,' Nikias professed to give a plain unvarnished report of all that 
had thus far befallen the fleet and army. He told them in 
substance that at first they had been uniformly victorious and 
that they had finished their besieging walls, when Gylippos 
•came with an army from Peloponnesos and from some towns in 
Sicily; but he never told them that common care would have 
made his entrance impossible. He told them of the Syracusan 
«ounter-walls which had crossed his own, forgetting that he 
was thus contradicting his previous assertion that his own wall 
had been finished, and that the success of the Syracusans with 
this counterwork was his own fault. He told them that not 
merely the splendid appearance but the usefulness of their ships 
was wretchedly impaired, forgetting that only through his own 
resistance to the counsels of Lamachos they had failed to do 
and to finish their work long ago. He told them that either the 
present army must be withdrawn, or another army of equal 
strength sent to reinforce it, adding the expression of his ovm 
wish to be relieved from his command, for which he was 
now incapacitated by a painful internal disease. He had 
always been incapacitated for it ; but although for his uncon- 
sciousness of this fact he must not perhaps be too severely 
judged., jet it would be hard to count up the many benefits 
which, as he said, the Athenians had demed from his general- 
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* «liip. In their infatuation they thought that they would derive 
more still. The resignation of Nikias was not received ; but 
two of his officers were appointed his colleagues, until the 
generals should arrive with reinforcements from Athens. 

The disaster of Sphakteria had convinced the Spartans that 
they atid their allies were under divine displeasure for the way 
in which they had brought about the war, and they acknow- 
ledged that in the crisis which preceded the outbreak of the 
struggle the Athenians were in the right and themselves wholly 
in the wrong. Hence they were especially anxious that the 
blame of renewing the strife should attach distinctly to the 
Athenians ; and such a manifest breach of the peace seemed to 
be furnished by the mission of an Athenian fleet which about 
the time when Gylippos departed for Sicily was sent to aid the 
Argives. In the early spring, therefore, a Spartan army, 
marching to Dekeleia, renewed a war only nominally interrupted, 
and without any opposition on the part of the Athenians built 
the fortress which gave its name to the ten years' struggle which 
followed its erection. (413 B.C.) 

Meanwhile at Syracuse Gylippos was urging the people to 
attack the Athenians on the element which they regarded as 
their own. His great object was to obtain possession of the 
entrance to the great harbour. He therefore arranged a 
simultaneous attack on the Athenian fleet and the naval station 
at Plemmyrion, which should distract attention from an assault 
on the forts to be made at the same time by the land forces. 
Both on the harbour and at the naval station the Syracusans were 
victorious, until the Syracusan fleet becoming disordered from 
their own success furnished the Athenians with an opportunity 
for the employment of a tactic in which they were unrivalled. 
With a loss of three triremes they sunk eleven ships of the enemy. 
But a victory which might otherwise have at least insured the 
ultimate safety of the besiegers was rendered worthless by the 
loss of Plemmyrion. With an imprudence against which it was 
the business of Nikias to guard, the garrison of the three forts 
on the cape went down to witness the sea-fight from the shore, 
where they could do no good, leaving only a few of their num- 
ber to keep watch at their post. On these Gylippos fell with 
overpowering force. After a short and sharp conflict he was 
master of the forts ; but when these had been taken tha fftr^va^fe 
of the d^-y had changed on the sea. It Taa.XXftrt^X:^^'^ v^^^«5;g^<aR. 
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had taken not only the Athenian forts with the vast quantities 
of corn and money, some belonging to the military chest, some 
to private merchants, which had been placed there for safety, 
but three triremes, and the sails and tackle of not less than forty 
ships. Worse than this, the Athenians saw two of their forte 
permanently occupied by their enemies, while the Syracusan 
fleet kept guard'off Plemmyrion. Henceforth convoys could be 
introduced into the harbour only after a fight. Blow after blow 
fell upon the besieging force. Their treasure ships were inter- 
cepted, the timber stored for ship-building was set on fire, and 
it was unfortunate for Athens that the Syracusans did not 
succeed in their larger scheme for the destruction of the 
Athenian fleet before any reinforcements could reach them. 
The ruin of the navy of Nikias would have furnished to Demos- 
thenes a sufficient justification for taking off the army and 
forthwith returning home. 

The attack was delayed by a disaster which befell a force 
of Syracusan allies. These were marching across the territory 
of Sikel tribes, whose chiefs had been warned by Nikias to do 
what they could to cut short their journey. Had he taken 
this step while Gylippos was on his march, the issue of the siege 
might have been different. As it was, eight hundred of these 
Syracusan allies were slain, but the remaining 1,500 reached the 
city. Of the Sikeliot cities Akragas alone insisted on remaining 
neutral : the rest felt the need of abandoning the sinking ship^ 
and came forward to take active part with the Syracusans. In 
short, the Syracusans were not merely gaining strength by 
additions to their numbers: they were fast acquiring that 
power of making the best of circimistances which had marked 
the Athenians in their most vigorous days. The bulk and 
awkwardness of the Syracusan ships would tell only in their 
favour so long as the Athenians were debarred from using 
their peculiar tactics ; and they had no hesitation in so arming 
the prows of their triremes and reducing their projection as to 
render them fatal to the lighter ships which imder other con- 
ditions had won for Athens her command of the sea. A 
simultaneous attack by land and sea produced on the first day 
no decisive results. Two days later things were following 
much the same course, when a Corinthian suggested that the 
Syracusan crews should take their mid-day meal on the shore,^ 
and then Immediately renew the strvLggle. Seeing their ene- 
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mies retreat about noon, the Athenians thought that their work 
for the day was done. They were soon undeceived. Most of 
them were still fasting, when the Syracusan fleet was seen 
again advancing in order of battle. Even thus, in spite of the 
disorder in which the Athenian ships were manned^ neither 
side had any decisive advantage until the Athenians, wearied 
out with hunger, determined to bring the matter to an issue 
and advanced rapidly against the enemy. The result instantly 
verified the calculations of the Syracusans, who were counting 
on the complete destruction of the fleet and army of NiMas, 
when seventy-three Athenian triremes swept into the great 
harbour. The feeling first excited in the minds of the Syracu- 
sans was one of consternation; but Demosthenes, who com- 
manded this reinforcement, saw at a glance that the temporary 
advantage gained by Ms coming must go for nothing, unless 
some decisive success should justify a continuance of the siege. 
The forces of Nikias were in part demoralised, in part worn 
out by marsh fever ; nor was it of the least use to prolong 
operations near the sea unless the position of the Syracusans 
could be turned on the northern side of Epipolai. But it was 
soon evident that attacks by day had littie chance of success ; 
and with the consent of his colleagues Demosthenes resolved 
on a night assault. 

With the whole disposable force of the camp Demosthenes 
with Menandros and Euthydemos set out on a moonlight night 
for their march to Euryelos. His men, in spite of all previous 
sufferings, were full of hope and even of confidence. They were 
now acting under a general whose sagacity in coimdl and 
energy in the field had won him the highest reputation. They 
were carrying with them everything which might be reasonably 
expected to insure a successful surprise. At first all went well. 
Not only did the Athenians make their way along Euryelos, 
but the cross wall itself was taken before any alarm could be 
given. The Athenian generals now led on a large proportion 
of their forces to the counter wall, while others began the task 
of demolishing the cross wall. In fact the work of Demosthenes 
was already done, if he could only maintain his present position. 
But he was anxious to push the Syracusans at once as far back 
as possible ; and success had excited in his army a confidence 
which with Greek troops generally led to a dan^toxs&'^^'^stf^ 
of discipline. The Athenians in iiont 's<i«t^ vCa^'w^'S2c^^*=saiSk 
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disorder when they were thrown into confusion by the sudden 
charge of a body of heavy Boiotian hoplites, who had been re- 
cently brought to Sicily. From this moment the battle became 
a wild jumble. *In the ligfht of the moon it was difficult or 
impossible to distinguish at a distance one body of men from 
another ; and the Athenians, as they were driven back, became 
separated from the colunms which were pressing forward in 
full confidence that they were still victorious. As the disorder 
increased, they were no longer able to see in what direction 
their movements should be made, and in the uproar the words 
of command could not be dis^nguished. The watchword re- 
peatedly asked for and given became known to the enemy. 
The discovery was fatal, and the presence of Dorians in tlio 
Athenian army completed the catastrophe. The war-cry of 
the Argives, Korkyraians, and other Dorian allies could not be 
distinguished from the Syracusan psean ; and the Athenians, 
dismayed already, were bewildered by the suspicion that the 
enemy was in their rear, was among them, was everywhere. 
The defeat had in fact become rout. In their efforts to reach 
their lines on the Anapos, hundreds were pushed over the 
precipices which bounded the slopes, and either grievously 
maimed or killed. The new comers belonging to the reinforce- 
ments of Demosthenes knew nothing* of the ground, and many 
of them strayed away into the country, where they were found 
oji the coming day by the Syracusan horsemen and cut to pieces. 
The folly or the iniquity of Nikias was now to inflict on 
Athens a deadlier mischief than any which Alkibiades had 
striven to do to her. Syracuse was wild with excitement, 
while the Athenians, overwhelmed by the long series of their 
calamities, were being wasted by the marsh fever, and were 
possessed by the one absorbing desire to be quit of a task which 
brought them nothing but deadly and ignominious defeat. In 
circumstances such as these Demosthenes was a man not likely 
to hesitate. For the present the new fleet which he had brought 
from Athens made them once more masters of the sea ; and it 
was his business to remove the army while the path was open. 
The reply of Nikias betrays an imbecility or an infatuation 
which has perhaps never been surpassed ; and we have to 
remember that it is given to us by an historian who re- 
vzews his career with singular indulgence, and who cherished 
Ms memory with afl^ectionate but melan^oV^ 'veneration. If 
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the report of his speech may be trusted^ he asserted that the 
Athenians were a people under the dominion of loud-voiced and 
bullying demagogues^ and that of the men who were now crying 
out under the hardships of the siege the greater number would 
join eagerly in charging their generals with treachery or cor- 
ruption, if ever they should again take their seats in the Athe- 
nian assembly. Nothing therefore should induce him to consent 
to a retreat until he received positive orders from Athens com- 
manding his return. His absurd delusion found no favour with 
Demosthenes, who insisted again that they would be grossly 
disregarding their duty to their country if they failed to remove 
their fleet at once either to Katan^ or to Naxos. Even to 
this wise and generous counsel Nikias opposed a front so firm 
that his colleague began to -think that he had some private 
grounds for his resolution which time in the end would justify . 
He had none ; and when Gylippos returned to Syracuse with 
reinforcements Nikias at once saw that any attempt to speak 
of the resources of Syracuse as failing would be utterly vain, 
and only requested that the order for retreat should be privately 
circulated, not formally decreed in a council of war. 

This consent, even now reluctantly extorted, had come to 
Demosthenes as a reprieve for which he had almost ceased to 
hope ; and the preparations for departure were far advanced 
when an eclipse of the moon filled Nikias with an agony of 
religious terror. The prophets must be consulted, and their 
decision scrupulously obeyed; and according to Thucydides 
they declared that the Athenians must remain where they were 
until thiice nine days should have passed away. Nikias 
therefore insisted that during this period the question of retreat 
should not even be mooted ; but he had sealed the doom of the 
fleet and the army, and long before the seven-and-twenty days 
were ended this once magnificent an^ament had been utterly 
destroyed. 

Through Syracuse the tidings flew like fire that the Athe- 
nians, having resolved to sail away, had been detained by the 
eclipse. The former decision was a virtual confession both of 
defeat and hopelessness ; the second gave the S3a'acusans ample 
time for seizing the prey. An assault by the Syracusan fieet, 
when all was ready, ended in the destruction of the squadron 
commanded by Eurymedon. On land the Ath!emfi:(N& ^ib^^^s^ 
some advantages over the Syracusans, wai^ ^^ T>QiL^*^ ^*l ^tw^ 

p2 
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warfare constrained the Athenians to treat this check as a 
victory : but they probably felt that the setting up of their 
trophy was but as the last flash of the sinking sun which g^ves 
a more dismal and ghastly hue to the pitch-black storm-clouds 
around him. 

For the Syracusans their great naval victory had changed 
the whole character of the struggle. A little while ago they 
had been fighting in the mere hope of compelling the enemy to 
abandon the siege; the prospect was now opened to them of 
sweeping away the Athenian empire. With the intoxication of 
men who from mountain summits seem to look down on a world 
beneath them, they abandoned themselves to the conviction that 
henceforth they must fill a foremost place in the history of 
Hellas. 

In the enthusiasm created by their victory the Syracusans 
resolved that the whole Athenian armament should be destroyed 
like vermin in a snare. Triremes, trading ships, and vessels of 
all kinds were anchored lengthwise across the whole mouth of 
the harbour from Plemmyrion to Ortygia, and strongly lashed 
together with ropes and chains. This was all that Nikias had 
gained by fostering silly scruples for which the men to whom 
Athens owed her greatness would have felt an infinite contempt ; 
and fierce indeed must have been the indignation of Demos- 
thenes when he saw the supreme result of the besotted folly of 
his colleague. Their very food was running short, for before 
the eclipse a message had been sent to Katane to announce the 
immediate return of the fleet and to coimtermand all fresh 
supplies. But regret and censure were now alike vain. The 
lines on Epipolai must be abandoned, and everything staked on 
a ^antic effort to break the barrier which now lay between 
them and safety. If this should fail, the ships were to be burnt 
and the armv was to retreat bv land. 

A few only of the seven-and-twenty days had passed when 
Nikias told them that all had been done which could be done 
to insure success in the struggle which must bring them to their 
doom, if it failed to furnish some hope of escape. When at 
length the time for the great experiment had come and the men 
were aU on board, Nikias in his agony determined to make one 
more effort to rouse them not to greater courage, for this had 
never failed, hut to greater confidence. He cared nothing 
er be repeated himself or dwelt on \o^v» -^XaaVi Toi^ht be 
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thought weak ox stale. They were in fact neither weak nor stale, 
and they had furnished the substance of the great funeral ora- 
tion of Perikles ; but it may be doubted whether he was acting 
judiciously in drawing to this extreme tension, at a time when 
steadiness of eye and hand was most of all needed, the nerves 
of a people so highly sensitive as the Athenians. At length the 
fiignal was given ; but in spite of the rapidity of their move- 
ments and the strength of their assaidt the Athenians had not 
succeeded in breaking the chains which bound the ships at the 
harbour's mouth, when the Syracusan fleet, starting from all 
points of the harbour, attacked them in the rear. The battle 
was soon broken into groups, while within their lines the Athe- 
nian army, advancing to the water's edge, surveyed with alterna- 
tions of passionate hope and fear the fortunes of a fight on 
which the lives of all depended. So long as the two sides 
fieemed nearly equal, the suspense of the spectators kept them' 
silent ; but the detV^at or destruction of a ship called forth the 
loud and bitter wail which expresses the grief of southern 
peoples. At last brute force prevailed, and the weight of the 
Syracusan charge became in the excitement of the moment 
irresistible. Borne on vnth a fury of rage and revenge, they 
pushed the Athenians further and further back until their whole 
fleet was driven ashore. Amidst the piercing shrieks and bitter 
weeping of the troops who hurried down to give such help as 
they could, the crews of the shattered ships were landed, while 
some hastened to the defence of their walls and others bethought 
themselves only of providing for their own safety. 

Demosthenes was still anxious that one more eflbrt should 
be made to break the barrier at the mouth of the harbour. 
The advantage of numbers still lay with the Athenians : but 
the men would not stir. The generals therefore deternuned 
to retreat by land ; and had they at once acted on this resolu- 
tion, the whole of this still mighty armament would have 
been saved. But Nikias was to be their evil genius to the 
end. Feeling sure that the Athenians would attempt imme- 
diate flight, Hermokrates spent the afternoon in trying to 
persuade the generals to send out at once a force which might 
break up and guard the roads on the probable lines of march. 
Their answer was that for the present their power was not 
equal to their will. A great sacrifice wfta otv \Ja»Jt \«^ ^'^s^'e^ 
to HeraWes, and the whole city waa ^^etv \3c^ \» ^ ^^wirj ^ 
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wild delight. Foiled here, Hermokrates dispatched some 
horsemen to the Athenian lines. Pretending to belong to the 
Athenian party, they declared that the roads were already 
blocked and guarded, and added that a careful and deliberate 
retreat on the following day would be better than a hasty 
departure during the night. The tidings, we are told, were 
implicitly believed, and we are left to infer that Demosthenes 
was not less thoroughly tricked than Nikias. Having remained 
over the first night, they now thought it best to tarry yet 
another day. But early in the morning the Syracusan troops 
had set out into the country, and long before the day was done 
the roads, the fords, and the hill passes were broken up, or care- 
fully occupied and guarded. 

With the morning of the second day after the battle the re- 
treat which was to end in ruin began with imspeakable agony. 
The cup of bitterness was in truth filled to the brim and running 
over. Although they could take their food, (its weight now 
would be no oppressive burden), they could not take their sick. 
Hundreds were pining away with the wasting marsh fever ; 
hundreds were smitten down with wounds. All these must 
now be left, and left, not, as in the less savage warfare of our 
own times, with the confidence that they would be treated 
with something like mercy and humanity, but to the certainty 
of slaveiy, tortures, or death. As the terrible realities of de- 
parture broke upon them, the whole camp became a scene of 
unutterable woe. In the agony of the moment the fever-stricken 
sufierers clung to their companions as thesd set out on their 
miserable march, and mangled wretches crawled feebly on, 
intreating to be taken with them, until strength failed and they 
sank down by the way. 

In this desperate crisis Nikias did his best to cheer and 
encourage the men whom his own egregious and obstinate 
carelessness had brought into their present unparalleled diffi- 
culties. His words were chiefly a comment on the homely 
saying that the lane must be long which has no turning. In 
any case the evils which they might still have to sufier must 
in some degree be lightened by the consciousness that they 
were shared alike by all. Suffering from a painful malady, 
accustomed during his life to graceful ease and luxury, and, 
more than this, scrupulously exact in his religious worship and 
blameleaa in his private conduct, lie lieA norw \/cv\i^«t m^ xjai^w 
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the same toils and privatioiis with themselves. This is not 
the language of a man who dreads the physical dangers of 
war : but it is the language of one who even in the direst ex- 
tremity cannot be brought to see that the misery which he is 
striving to alleviate is the result of his own folly in wasting a 
series of golden opportunities. 

The horrors of the march, for which they had chosen the 
road to Katane, may be faintly imagined &om the fact that in 
spite of fearful exertion, with little food and almost without 
water and without sleep, they accomplished in five days a dis- 
tance which, if unhindered, they could have traversed easily 
in two hours. Convinced now tiat the northward journey was 
impracticable, they set forth at dead of night on tiie Helorine 
road leading to the southern coast. A panic separated the 
division of Nikias from that of Demosthenes, who, marching in 
the rear, had to think more of keeping his men in order of 
battie than of getting over ground. Thus constrained to mass 
his troops, he found himself presentiy hemmed in between walls 
in an olive garden intersected by a single road, where his men 
could be shot down by an enemy who needed not to ex- 
pose himself to any danger. For hours the fearful carnage 
went on, until at length the Syracusans invited the surrender 
of Demosthenes and his troops imder the covenant that none 
should be put to death either by open violence or by intolerable 
bonds or by starvation. The summons was obeyed, and four 
shields held upwards were filled with the money still possessed 
by the troops of Demosthenes, who were now led away to 
Syracuse. 

Nikias, five miles further to the south, had crossed the 
Erineos, when early on the following day Syracusan messengers 
informed him of tiie surrender of Demosthenes, and summoned 
him to follow his example. The counter-proposal of Nikias, 
that in exchange for the men imder his command Athens 
should pay to the Syracusans the whole cost of the war, would 
have filled their treasuiy with money sorely needed ; but the 
delight of trampling a fallen enemy under foot was more 
enticing. His proposals were rejected, and all day long the 
Athenians were worn down with the incessant attacks of 
their pursuers. In the dead of night they took up their arms, 
hoping that they might be able to cio&a t^<& t^bisX. ^Xx^wbOw^^^*^ 
their Sight was discovered •, but tloie "wat-^ovjik. '^\fiLOs^\a^^»si^ 
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rose from the Syracusan camp showed the vanity of this hope, 
and with a feeling of blank dismay they remained where they 
were. On the following morning they reached the stream of 
the Assinaros. The sight of the sparkling and transparent 
water banished all thoughts of order and discipline, all pru- 
dence and caution. In an instant all was hopeless confusion 
and tumult ; and the stream, fouled first by the trampling of 
thousands, was soon after reddened with their blood. To put 
an end to slaughter which had now become mere butchery, 
Nikias surrendered himself to Gylippos personally, in the hope 
tiiat the Spartan might remember the enormous benefits which 
in times past Sparta had received from him. The number of 
prisoners finaDy got together was not great. By far the larger 
number were stolen and hidden away by private men, and the 
state was at once defrauded of wealth which an acceptance of 
the ofiers of Nikias would have insured to it. 

Forty thousand men had left the Athenian lines on the 
great harbour : a week later seven thousand marched as pri- 
soners into Syracuse. What became of the sick and wounded 
who were left in the camp, we are not told : but we can scarcely 
doubt that all were murdered, and murder was mercv in com- 
parison with the treatment of the 7,000 prisoners who were 
penned like cattle in the stone quarries of Epipolai. The Syra^ 
cusans had promised to Demosthenes that no man belonging to 
his division should sufier a violent death or die from bonds or 
for lack of necessary food ; and they insured the death of him- 
dreds or of thousands as certainly as Suraj-ud-Doulah murdered 
the victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

The Athenian generals were happily spared the sight of these 
prolonged and excruciating tortures. Unless the terms of the 
convention were to be kept, Demosthenes could, of course, 
expect no mercy. In flagrant violation of a distinct compact 
the doom of the victor at Sphakteria was sealed, and he died, 
as he had lived, without a stain on his military reputation, the 
victim of the superstition and the respectability of his 
colleague. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PELOPONWBSIAW (dBKELEIAN) WAK FBOH THE CATA- 
STROPHE AT SYRACXTSE TO THE SUPPKESSION OP THE 
OLIGARCHY OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

While the walls of Dekeleia^ daily gaining height and strength, 
showed that the enemy was permanently established on Attic 
soil, the Athenians still fed themselves on bright hopes of 
SicDian conquest. There was, in truth, need of encouragement. 
Previous invasions had left the land at rest after a raid of five 
or six weeks at the utmost ; now the whole country lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. Each day they felt the sting of the 
monster evil of slavery. Twenty thousand men, whom Greek 
philosophy delighted to regard as animated machines, deserted 
to the enemy and left Athens almost destitute of skilled work- 
men. Athens had, indeed, ceased to be a city. It was now 
nothing more than a garrison in which the defenders were worn 
out with harassing and incessant duty. Their expenses were 
daily rising at a ruinous rate, while their revenues were melting 
away, or proved themselves wholly inadequate to bear the 
strain put upon them. 

When at length after weeks of dreadful silence their hopes 
of success in Sicily were dashed to the ground, they turned in 
the first burst of despairing grief on the speakers who had urged 
on the expedition, and on the soothsayers and diviners who had 
augured success for the enterprise : but such revenge was a 
poor consolation for the utter failure of a scheme which they 
had themselves decreed. Their thoughts were soon drawn away 
to more practical matters. Their army had been cut off; their 
fleet was either burnt or in the enemy's hands : their docks 
were almost empty of ships, and their calandty had rendered 
their adversaries irresistible. But although the heavens seemed 
laden with their doom, one feeling only pervaded the people. 
The idea of submission crossed no man's mind. The struggle 
must be carried on vigorously and economically. They resolved 
at once to provide wood for ship-building, and to watch closely 
all movements among their subject alliea. ^\^ ^Js«k^«5|ds>i»^ 
which had astonished the Syracu&aBa 1i!bft^TOTJLOT!^«r^ ^I'^jfssscsskss^ 
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was strongly fortified to protect the passage of merchant vessels, 
while a further force was rendered available by abandoning the 
fort on the Peloponnesian coast facing, the island of Kythera. 

The calamities which had thus strung the neiTes of the 
Athenians to a pitch of desperate resolution roused in their 
enemies an enthusiasm which regarded the struggle as all but 
ended. One more blow only was needed; and if this blow 
should be struck quickly and firmly, Athens would experience 
the fate which she had designed for all the Hellenic tribes. 
The winter had not passed away before some of the allies of 
Athens made efforts to transfer their allegiance to Sparta. The 
first deputation came from Euboia : the second from Lesbos. 
After ^ese came envoys from Chios and Erythrai, and with 
them ambassadors from Tissaphemes, the satrap of Lydia, who 
had received notice from the Persian king that the tributes due 
from the Hellenic cities within his jurisdiction must be paid 

■ into the treasury. The mere fact that the weakness of Athens 
should at once call forth such a claim might have taught the 
Asiatic Greeks that in seeking to be free of the Athenian yoke 
they were but wishing, like the frogs, to change king Log for 
king Stork. Tissaphemes at least knew that without Spartan 
aid he could not break up the Athenian empire, and that, until 
this result could be achieved, he must remain a debtor to the 
king for a sum the magnitude of which was every day increasing. 
While the envoys of Tissaphemes were pleading the cause of 
the Ohians, the representatives of Pharnabazos, the viceroy of the 
Hellespont, came to ask that his satrapy might be made the 
scene of the first operations. That the satraps should each be 
anxious to win the royal favour by being foremost in pulling 
down the Athenian empire was perfectly natural; that the 
Spartans who in the day of need adjured the Athenians (p. 110) 
not to betray their kinsfolk to the barbarian should now de- 
liberately reopen the way for Persian aggression was treason 
against the liberties not only of Hellas but of Europe. But 
looking merely to the mode in which treachery might be made to 
yield its fruits most readily, the Spartans were right in inclining 
rathar to the side of Tissaphemes than to that of Pharnabazos. 
The contest was decided by Alkibiades, who with all his strength 
urged the claims of the Ohians as being the highest bidders. 
So passed aw&y the winter which ended the nineteenth year 

of the war. The spring had come ^41^ b.cY, «ji^>iXi'&^\^TitQ\i.- 
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spirators still waited impatiently for the promised succour. They 
were in a fever of anxiety lestilieir secret devices should become 
known to the Athenians ; and the refusal of the Corinthians to 
sail before the celebration of the Isthmian games gave the 
Athenians time to verify in some measure the suspicions which 
they had already formed. Aristokrates was accordingly sent 
to Chios, and on being assured by the government that they 
had no intention of revolting he demanded a contingent of ships 
by the terms of the alliance. The demand was complied with, 
we are told, only because the conspirators dared not to call the 
people into their councD, and seven Chian triremes sailed for 
Athens. 

The defeat of a Feloponnesian squadron by the Athenians 
off the Epidaurian coast tirst made the Spartans think that the 
task before them might be less easy than they had anticipated ; 
and they at once recalled Chalkideus and resolved on issuing 
orders for the return of some ships which had set out before him. 
In this resolution Alkibiades saw the deathblow to his whole 
scheme. Chios could be added to the Spartan confederacy only 
by the success of the oligarchic plot ; and he was well aware 
that the conspirators who were ready to revolt from Athens 
were not at all ready to run the risk of ruining themselves. 
If these plotters should learn that Chalkideus had been recalled 
because the Athenians had won a victory, they would at once seek 
to pacify the Athenians by an increatted profession of zeal for their 
service. He insisted that the original plan should be carried out, 
and pledged himself that, if once he reached the Ionian coast, he 
would bring about the revolt not only of Chios but of the other 
cities in alliance with Athens. His influence gained the day ; 
but it was necessary now to hoodwink the conspirators at Chios 
not less than the Chian demos. The council was assembling 
when, to the dismay of the people, the Spartan triremes ap- 
proached the landing-place ; and Alkibiades, appearing at once 
before the senate, assured them that the little squadron now in 
their harbour was but the van of a larger fleet already on its 
way. The decisive step was taken. Chios revolted from 
Athens, and her example was followed first by Erythrai and 
then by Klazomenai. Thus had Alkibiades once again changed 
the history of his country ; and the voyage of Chalkideus with, 
his five ships bore its fruit in the ftuel c&\A&\.to'^^ «aJl feci^Ks«<^^ 
tamoL 
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Having once committed themselves to the venture, the 
Ohian oligarchs espoused the cause of their new Mends with 
ardour. They were not blind to the benefits which they had 
reaped from their connexion with Athens; and while they 
wished to weaken the imperial city, they had no desire to im- 
poverish themselves. Any 'such result they trusted to avert 
with the aid of Sparta. They found themselves quite mistaken ; 
but for the present their act had given a startling impulse to the 
centrifugal instincts of the Athenian allies, and it had filled 
Athens vnth a dismay bordering on despair. With her present 
resources she was wholly unable to make way against the diffi- 
culties which were overwhelming her : but there remained still 
the reserved fund of one thousand talents which under solemn 
sanctions Perikles had stored up in the Akropolis. These 
sanctions were now removed, and a decree was passed that the 
sum should be used for the needs of the state. A new fleet, pro- 
bably of inferior ships, was at once sent to take the place of the 
blockading squadron off the Epidaurian coast, from which eight 
ships under Strombichides were dispatched to Chios, while the 
eeven Ohian ships were taken to Athens where the free men 
among the crews were imprisoned and the slaves belonging to 
them set free. 

The example set by Chios was soon followed by Miletos, 
which revolted on the arrival of Alkibiades. At the same time 
a treaty was ratified between the Persian king and the Lake- 
^aimonians. This compact declared the great king to be the 
rightful owner of all lands which he or his predecessors had at 
any time possessed ; in other words (according to Persian theories 
of possession) not only of the lands lying to the east of the 
Egeanbutof Boiolia, Thessaly, Attica, and even Megara, whose 
territory had been for a few days held by Mardonios. 

But while the prospect seemed daily to grow darker and 
more hopeless, an event occurred which for a time averted the 
final catastrophe and seemed even to make itlikely that Athens 
might yet be victorious over her enemies. A revolution took 
place in Samos not against her but in her favour. The demos 
had probably been for some time watching an opportunity for 
deposing their rulers, and the presence of the Athenian ships 
determined them to act at once. The oligarchy was in all like- 
libood taken completelj by surprise ; but they made an obstinate 
resistance. Two hundred were slam m tYie Btecvv^^^ iQ\a \sxvsl- 
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dred were driven into exile ; and their property, both real and per- 
sonal, was divided among the demos. That the Athenians should 
feel both pleasure and gratitude towards the Samian people, is 
only what we should look for. The Samians had given signal 
proof of their fidelity, and Athens rewarded them by raising 
them at once to the rank of autonomous allies. 

The effects of this revolution soon became felt. If the 
Athenians were to continue the struggle at all, their base of 
operations must be secure : and such a post they now had in 
Samos. Nor was it long before they were able to check the 
eager zeal of the Ohian oligarchs who dreaded most of all to 
stand alone in revolt, and who now made a strong effort to 
detach Lesbos from Athens. Thirteen Ohian ships sailed to 
Lesbos ; Methymna and Mytilene at once threw off their alle- 
giance to Athens. Three days later five-and-twenty Athenian 
triremes sailed to the island. The Mytilenaians were taken 
completely by surprise and their city was carried by storm. 
The men of Eresos showed their courage, if not their wisdom, 
by revolting after they heard this news ; but the Athenians 
were soon masters of the whole island. 

If the Athenians could not afford to do now in Lesbos as 
they had done at Skione or at Melos ; there was nothing to 
prevent them from retaliating on their enemies at least ti^ose 
evils which the fortification of Dekeleia had brought upon 
themselves, and their vengeance was directed first against the 
conspirators of Chios. A series of defeats reduced the Ohians 
to a state of siege within their walls, and compelled them to 
look passively upon the ravaging of those fruitful and happy 
lands on which no invader had trod since the days of Xerxes. 
This was all that the plotters had gained by intrigues warily 
carried on and by schemes carefully matured. Had it not been 
for Athens they must have remained subject to the degrading 
yoke and the arbitrary exactions of the Persian king. As her 
free allies, they had been called upon only to furnish their 
yearly quota of ships for the maintenance of an order from 
which they derived benefits fully equal to any which Athens 
herself received. It is not, indeed, too much to say that this 
order was the greatest political blessing which the world had 
yet seen ; and to this order the people in most of the allied or 
subject cities were honestiy attached. In CbiQi% \!sissa \s5«5yi>£5«!L- 
ment was so strong that the oligarciaa \3l^ \a -^'s^'ft.NmL^^ss. -sssSiw 
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trembling lest their plots should come prematurely to the 
knowledge of the demos. 

While Astyochos was seeking to keep down the philo- 
Athenian party in Chios, a fleet of forty-eight ships under the 
command of Phrynichos, Onomakles, and SMronides was con- 
Teying from Athens to Miletos a force of 1,000 Athenian and 
1,600 Argeian hoplites together with 1,000 furnished by the 
allies. This force had encamped on Milesian ground, before 
the Milesians, cdded by the Peloponnesians under Ohalkideus, 
came out to meet them. The Dorian Argives advanced with 
the carelessness of contempt against the lonians of Miletos who 
were opposed to them ; but their disorder was punished by a 
defeat which cost them 300 men, while the lonians of Athens 
were not less decisively victorious over the Dorians of Sparta. 
The astonishment thus caused might have been useful to the 
Athenians in their intended investment of Miletos, had not 
tidings come that a fleet from Peloponnesos and Sicily under 
the command of Hermokrates might at any moment be looked 
for. The Athenian commanders were at first anxious to meet 
the Peloponnesians in open fight: but they were resolutely 
opposed by Phrynichos, who insisted that defeat was the one 
thing which Athens in her present need could not afford to 
incur. This need was so great that even with full preparation 
they were not justified in risking a battle, unless they were 
absolutely compelled to fight, and here there was no such ne- 
cesaty. This advice of Phrynichos calls forth the warm praise 
of Thucydides. But neither here nor in the later scenes of his 
career is it easy to determine the character of his motives. 

The sunmier passed away without the excitement of angry 
feeling between the Peloponnesians and their allies. In the 
autumn a notice that for the future Tissaphernes must reduce 
their pay showed the working of a secret influence which 
afterwards led to more important results. But the loudly ex- 
pressed indignation of Hermokrates convinced Tissaphernes of 
the wisdom of compromising the matter. The events of the 
winter, on the whole, told more for the Athenians than for 
tlieir enemies. A fresh force of five-and-thirty ships joined 
the fleet already at Samos, thus raising the whole number of 
efficient ships on that station to 104, in scarcely more than a year 
from the time when the catastrophe of Syracuse had left them 
pracidcally without a navy. On tine ^i^ottwi dda Astyochos, 
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mortified by a failure first at Pteleon and then at E^azomenai, 
welcomed eagerly a deputation of Lesbian oligarchs who be- 
sought his help for a second revolt. Going himself to Ohios, 
lie strove to prevail on the Spartan conunander Pedaritos by 
the argument that even their failure would do far more mischief 
to the Athenians than to themselves. Pedaritos refused to 
have anything to do with the business ; and Astyochos, vowing 
that he would not return to aid the Ohians if they should need 
his help ever so much, departed for Miletos. 

In the powerful Spartan fleet here assembled Astybchos, it 
would seem, read the condemnation of the disgraceful treaty 
made with Tissaphernes ; and accordingly he insisted on a re* 
vision of the terms. The result was a compact which formally 
bound the Spartans not to injure any country or city which 
might at any time have belonged to the reigning Persian 
monarch or to any of his predecessors. From such territories 
or towns they were forbidden to exact any tax or tribute. In 
return the barbarian despot condescended to give the Spartans 
such help as he might be persuaded to afibrd, and to guarantee 
them to the best of his power from invasion on the part of any 
of his subjects. 

Meanwhile the Ohians had been feeling in its full efiects 
the angry declaration of Astyochos that in their hour of need 
they should seek his aid in vain. Having finished their pre- 
parations in Samos, the Athenians sailed to Chios and estab- 
Hshed themselves in a fortified camp at Delphinion somewhat 
to the north of the city. From this sheltered harbour they 
could harass the island by sea^ and ravage the country at their 
will. To the Ohian slaves, whose number was inordinately 
great, the Athenian occupation of Delphinion furnished a temp- 
tation for desertion not to be resisted ; and their desertion was 
followed by calamities which almost reduced the Ohian oli- 
garchy to despair. Once more they applied to Astyochos ; and 
the manifest feeling of the allies convinced him that the refusal 
of their request would be impolitic as well as wrong. He had 
made up his mind to go at once, when he received the news 
that a fleet, with eleven conmiissioners, had reached Kaunos 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor. 

The admiral in conunand of this fleet was Antisthenes ; at 
the head of the commissioners was Lichas; and thfik^ ^^^^^ 
charged to do all that might be in t\iett ^'s^^t \ft \>a3?^«t "^^ 
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wishes not of Tissaphernes but of Pharnabazos. Instead^ there* 
fore, of helping the Ohians, he sailed to Kos, where he ravaged 
the city and sold from the number of his prisoners those who had 
been slaves. On his way from Kniios to the islet of Syme a 
storm with heavy rain and fog dispersed his fleet ; and at day* 
break his left wing was sighted by the Athenian Oharminos, 
who, supposing that this was the squadron under the command 
of AntistheneSy attacked it at once. He was fast gaining the 
day, when he found himself hemmed in by the rest of the ships 
belonging to the force of Astyochos. In their flight the Athe- 
nians lost six vessels : the rest made their way to Halikamassos, 
while the two divisions of the Peloponnesian fleet sailed together 
to Ejiidos. 

The possession of so mighty an armament justified a little 
more dignity in the dealings of the Spartans with the Persian 
satrap, who was now invited to a conference. Speaking for his 
colleagues Lichas told Tissaphernes that he had not the least 
intention of abiding by the two former covenants, which were 
hmniliating not merely to Sparta but to the Hellenic states 
generally. Taken aback by language utterly unlooked for from 
men who, so long as they crushed Athens, seemed to care for 
nothing, Tissaphernes turned away and went off" in a rage. 

The retreat of the Athenians to Samos left Rhodes exposed 
to the full force of Spartan influence. The three cities of this 
island, Lindos, lalysos, and Kamiros, were aU inhabited by a 
Dorian population ; and it might be supposed that they would 
resent their subordination to an Ionian power. But it was not 
so ; and the fact speaks volumes for the general spirit of the 
imperial administration of Athens. When the Peloponnesian 
fleet of ninety-four ships entered the harbour of Kamiros, the 
demos, dismayed as well as astonished, fled hurriedly to the 
mountains ; and the oligarchic conspirators, now able to manage 
things in their own way, summoned the representatives of the 
other cities to a conference, in which Rhodes was declared to 
be a member of the Spartan confederacy. Henceforth the 
Athenians were compelled to content themselves with making 
occasional descents on Hhodian territory, while the Peloponne- 
sian fleet remained for nearly three months drawn up on shore 
in the harbours of the island. 

This strange and injudicious inactivity was in some measure 
the result of the irritation whicli had i^xom^'ted the remarks of 
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Lichajs to Tissaphemes ; but it was owing far more to the 
intrigues of AUdbiades^ of whom the Spartans had now become 
vehemently suspicious. They were further irritated by such 
unlooked-for events as the rising of the people in Samos and the 
air of superiority assumed towards them by the Persian satrap. 
At the instance of his personal enemy A^ an order was sent 
out to Astyochos to Mil the Athenian exile; but that keen- 
sighted schemer was still more than a match for the stupid 
cunning and treachery of Spartans. Warned of his intended 
murder, Alkibiades shook the dust off his feet and made his way 
to Tissaphernes. 

It was from this new counsellor that Tissaphemes received 
the suggestion for reducing the pay of the Peloponnesians from 
a drachma to half a drachma daily ; but the satrap felt greater 
confidence in the result of another suggestion made by Alki- 
biades for bribing the generals and trierarchs belonging to the 
Peloponnesian force. Too much stress can scarcely be laid upon 
the fact that the plan succeeded with all except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates. 

The acceptance of these bribes by the Peloponnesian officers 
at once enabled Alkibiades to come forth as the accredited 
agent of Tissaphernes, and to adopt towards them and others 
a tone which he knew that they dared not openly resent. Greek 
cities came to ask for aid in money : they were dismissed with 
the answer that they had paid tribute to Athens while they 
were' her subjects, and that they must expect to find fireedom a 
luxury even more costly. For Tissaphemes Alkibiades, it is 
said, had further advice. It was to his interest, he urged, and 
to that of his master that the movement of the war should be 
slow. Acting on his counsel^ the satrap allowed his payments 
to become irregular, while he insisted on the near approach of 
the Phenician fleet as a reason for not venturing a battle with 
the Athenians in the present efficiency of a navy which but 
twelve months before had no existence. It was thus that weeks 
and even months passed away while the Peloponnesian ships 
lay hauled ashore in the Hhodian harbours. 

But Alkibiades had no intention of remaining long the mere 
agent or instrument of a Persian satrap. Scarcely a year ago 
it hod seemed that Athens must soon lie at the mercy of her 
enemies : now by an unparalleled effort she was 8.blA "^ ^z&ss^ 
at bay the navies of Peloponnesos an^ ^\ft\^"^ «Aa^\s^ *^a8k ^^jS^ 
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of Persia. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt that she would 
have outridden the storm had it not been for the machinations 
of one of the worst of traitors acting on a knot of Athenian 
citizens almost as treacherous and as unprincipled as himself. 
But not one of these men had thought seriously of making a 
systematic effort to overthrow the existing political constitution 
of Athens, imtil Alkibiades stirred the smouldering embers into 
flame. This miserable victim of his own cleverness had been 
driven to take refuge with Tissaphernes. He saw clearly that 
he must soon get ready a place of retreat elsewhere, and he 
addressed himself by letter to those of the oligarchic party who 
were serving in the armament at Samos, telling them that he owed 
lus banishment to the demos, and that so long as this vagabond 
society continued to exist at Athens he would never set foot in 
the streets of his native city. Nor did he shrink from adding 
that, if he could return to an oligarchical Athens, he would 
secure for her the active friendship of Tissaphernes. Nothing 
more was needed to rouse the enthusiasm of the oligarchic 
party in the Athenian army at Samos. Some envoys went from 
the camp of Samos to Alkibiades, who now assured them that 
he would bring them into an alliance with the great king him- 
self, if they would put down the democratical constitution which 
made it impossible for the king to put any trust in Athenian 
citizens. The envoys were completely duped. Instead of asking 
for evidence that the Persian despot felt this deep interest in 
the domestic concerns of Athens, they hastened back to Samos. 
To the great mass of the army and fleet the conditions which 
they brought were intolerable. 3ut there were both at Athens 
and in the camp at Samos many who in order to gain their 
object would without remorse or scruple upset everything. 

One man only, it would seem, saw through the lies of 
Alkibiades : and this was the general Phrynichos, who pointed 
out the absurdity of supposing that Dareios would at all care 
whether Athens was or was not governed by a democracy. The 
idea that the establishment of oligarchy would maintain and 
strengthen her maritime empire, and that Athens would retain 
its revenues under an oligarchical government, Phrynichos 
treated as an absurd and fatal mistake. Speaking from his own 
personal experience, he assured them that under the regimen of 
'^utlemen ' the allied cities would be only more unruly, for 
these bJgbhom rulers were just the msu -svVvo -wet^ most of all 
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bent on securing what they were pleased to call their freedom, 
while they hounded on the people to acts of violence which they 
hoped to turn to their own profit. Nay more, he knew that, 
whatever might be the desire of the allies for autonomy, it was 
the Athenian demos alone which had held or would hold them 
together at all, and which maintained both order and law not 
only at Athens but throughout her whole confederation. It 
might be supposed that Phrynichos belonged to the school of 
Perikles or Ephialtes. The fact that he did not adds only to 
the strength of his words and makes his advice more memor- 
able. His warning was thrown away ; and the conspirators de- 
termined that Peisandros should be sent with other envoys to 
Athens to bring about the suppression of the demos and the re- 
storation of Alkibiades. 

Having reached Athens Peisandros told the citizens in few 
words that without foreign help ruin was inevitable, and that 
they might have this help from Persia, if they would consent to 
receive Alkibiades and to change their constitution. The pro- 
posal was met by vehement opposition; but Peisandros, going 
up to each speaker, quietly asked him how he proposed to carry 
on the war with an enemy whose fleet now far outnumbered 
that of Athens, if the whole weight of Persia should further be 
placed in the scale against them. The speakers were silenced. 
Impudence of assertion will go a long way with men who are 
worn down by a seemingly endless series of crushing disasters 
coming upon a struggle which had now lasted for nearly a ge- 
neration. No one asked what grounds there were for believing 
that the influence of Alkibiades with Tissaphemes was what he 
represented it to be, or whether the Persian king would hold 
himself bound by the bargain of this satrap, even if that bargain 
should be made. In this unreflecting temper they resolved to 
send Peisandros with ten commissioners authorised to settle 
matters with Alkibiades and Tissaphemes, and to put Leon and 
Diomedon in place of Skironides and Phrynichos. 

But before he could return to Samos Peisandros knew that 
he had still much to do at Athens. It was necessary to set in 
order the oligarchic machinery without which the foundations 
of the democracy could not possibly be thrown down. The 
polity of Athens rested on freedom of speech : and if this could 
be sunmiarily repressed, the constitatioivaliQnreQ&^DA.'^kife^ssis^^ 
of Je^aJ "procG^xaQ to which they "wet^ »c> Ta>M3sv ^XX»i2t^^^"^^''^^ 

a2 
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be found most useful in riveting their chains. Going round to 
all the political Olubs, Peisandros concerted with them a plan 
of action to be carried out by the leaders who should remain 
behind him. At the head of these was the Rhetor Antiphon, 
who threw himself into the conspiracy with an energy equal 
to his ability, and worked with consunmiate skill the machinery 
of assassination. In private life, we are told, he was a man of 
gemal character, sober, kindly in his relations with his family, 
and affectionate in his intercourse with his friends. He had, 
in short, the estimable qualities of NiMas ; and for the oligar^ 
chic Thucydides this was enough. Antiphon becomes in his eyes 
a man ' second to none of his age in virtue.' This employer of 
murdering bravoes was abljvsupported not only by Theramenes, 
the son of Hagnon founder of Amphipolis, but by Phrynichos, 
who in his hatred of Alkibiades hesitated not to Inflict upon 
Athens a system which according to his own previous warning 
must be fatal to her empire and could not be beneficial to 
himself. 

A gleam of brightness seemed to fall on the arms of Athens 
after the departure of Leon and. Diomedon for the Egean. 
The Athenian fortress of Delphinion was fast approaching its 
completion, and urgent messages were sent from Chios to Khodes 
for immediate help. But before it could arrive, Pedaritos with 
the whole force of the Ohians, aided by some allies, fell upon the 
stockade around the Athenian ships, and succeeded in taking 
part of it, together with some vessels which were drawn up on 
shore. The arrival of the Athenians changed the fortunes of 
the day. Pedaritos was slain : and the loss to the Chians was 
heavy both in men and arms. 

It was at this moment, when the Ohians, strictly blockaded, 
were already feeling keenly the pressure of famine, that Pei- 
sandros and the commissioners from Athens reached Magnesia 
with their proposals for the alliance of Persia with the now oli- 
garchical city. Alkibiades saw at once that he was caught in 
a trap, the plain fact being that Tissaphemes had no intention 
of m^THng any definite covenant with the Athenians. One course 
only remained open to him. By some means he must make it 
appear that the failure of the negotiation was the work of the 
Atiienians themselves ; and he sought to effect this by raising the 
terms for Ussaphernes at each conference, until, in the third, he 
informed them that the king in^ted oiimeaxv\M^i£ks^m^i)&k& &^<^q:!i 
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as large a fleet as might suit his purposes. The point beyond 
which Athenian oligarchs would refuse further to abase them- 
selves and to dishonour their country was not easily reached ; but 
Alkibiades had reached it at last by proposing terms which con- 
temptuously swept away the real or so-<;alled convention of Kal- 
lias. The commissioners departed with the feeling that they had 
been both insulted and cheated by Alkibiades. Unfortunately, 
the Athenian army at Samos drew their own inference from this 
rebuff of the oligarchic envoys : and this inference was that in his 
heart Alkibiades leant to the democracy, and that he might be 
induced to bring Tissaphemes into active alliance with it. 

The spring of the next year, the twenty-first of this weary war 
(411 B.C.), was ushered in by no good omens for the endurance of 
the Athenian empire. With a reinforcement of twelve Pelopon- 
nesian ships which were keeping guard off Miletos the Obians 
were enabled to oppose six-and-thirty ships to the two-and-thirty 
triremes of the Athenians ; and in the fight which followed they 
were now for the first time not defeated. In short, the tide 
had begun to turn in their favour, while the return of Peisandros 
and his fellow envoys had convinced the traitors in the Athenian 
camp that no aid was to be looked for from Tissaphemes, and 
that the relation of Alkibiades himself with the Athenian oli- 
garchs was one of open war. Their first step was to make 
overtures to such of the present Samian government as might 
seem favourably inclined to oligarchy. Shortsighted as well as 
treacherous, they still fancied that oligarchy would advance 
the interests of Athens ; and as by this they meant enrichment 
and license for themselves, they were ready to carry on the 
war from their own private resources. Under the delusion that 
oligarchy must strengthen an empire which Phrynichos had 
solemnly warned them it would most assuredly dissolve, they 
dispatched Peisandros with five of the commissioners to Athens 
to complete the work of revolution there, and to establish oli- 
garchies in any towns which they might visit on their way. 
With the remaining five Diotrephes suppressed the government 
of the people in Thasos and placed the o%archs in power. Two 
months later the oligarchs showed their gratitude for the boon 
by openly joining the enemies of Athens. 

When Peisandros at length reached Athens, he found that 
there was little more for him to do. Ha ViwBA^'wJwi^ ^rsc^.h» 
his partisana fall tidings of the "bTeotVi ^>3ti KSa^Q^a^^•a»^'«si5iw*^^^ 
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conspirators were perhaps not sorry to be quit of his interference. 
They boldly attacked the citadel^ and for the time freedom of 
speech was at an end. The work of assas^ation once begun 
was not allowed to flag until it had achieved its purpose. Not 
many murders, however, were needed to silence ^e people. 
Beyond the w lis of the assembly young men, hired as bravoes 
and murderers, struck down citizens whose presence might be 
inconvenient, and picked off especially all the popular speakers. 
Taking advantage of the terrors thus excited, Antiphon availed 
himself, with even greater ingenuity, of the existing constitu- 
tional forms for the more effectual subjugation of the people. 
The Council of the Five Hundred still held their meetings ; 
and if there were some who had spirit enough to absent them- 
selves fi-om the Senate-house, there were others who would 
feel that even their absence might tell as much against them 
as a speech in opposition to oligarchic innovations. The re- 
volution, in short, was practically accomplished ; and the high- 
est and best characteristic of the Athenian people — their respect 
for law and order — ^was thus ingeniously used as an instrument 
for keeping up a' reign of terror. While this terror was at its 
height, Peisandros with his colleagues anived. They set them- 
selves at once to complete the work which a series of dastardly 
murders had brought so nearly to a successful issue. Their 
first proposal was to appoint ten commissioners, Peisandros 
seemingly being one of them, with absolute powers, charged to 
be ready by a given day with a plan for the better government 
of the city. On the day named the assembly was summoned, 
not, as usual, to the Pnyx within the walls, but to the Temenos 
of Poseidon at Kolonos about a mile beyond the city gates. 
Without preface or conmient the conunissioners proposed that 
every citizen should be left perfectly free to bring forward any 
measures whatsoever, and that any attempt to punish him 
should be visited by heavy pains and penalties. The next pro- 
position swept away all existing offices and all pay, except for 
military service, while it gave the commissioners power to choose 
five men who should in their turn choose one hundred, these 
hundred again nominating each three. It was further agreed 
that these Four Hundred should take their place in the council 
chamber and carry on the government, taking council, whenever 
thejr might wish ix) do so, with an imaginary body called the 
-RVe Thousand, 
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All that remained now to be done was the installation of 
the tyrants into the chamber of the senate which represented 
the Kleisthenean tribes. The work was soon done. Attended 
by a band of four hundred and twenty assassins carrying each 
his hidden dagger^ the Four Hundred marched from Kolonos 
to the Senate-house^ and commanded the senators to depart, 
tendering them at the same time their pay for the fraction of 
their official year which was still to run out. The money was 
taken; the democracy of Kleisthenes died with self-inflicted 
ignominy ; and in its place was set up the religious association 
of the old Eupatrid polity (p. 42). 

The traitors, who had thus undone the work of a century, 
now supposed that there would be no difficulty in adjusting the 
quarrel with Sparta. A message was accordingly sent in full 
confidence to Agis at Dekeleia and by him treated with con- 
tempt. Sending for a large reinforcement to Sparta, the Spartan 
king ad\ auced from Dekeleia, in the hope that the present 
confusion within the city might even enable him to carry the 
walls by storm. He found himself completely mistaken. There 
was no slackening in the watch, and some of the enemy who 
approached too close paid a heavy penalty for their rashness. 
Agis therefore returned to his border fortress, whither a fresh 
embassy from the Fottr Hundred soon followed him. These 
were more graciously treated, and received permisaion to send 
envoys to make their wishes known at Sparta. 

But the tyrants felt that their work was but half done, 
rather was not done at all, so long as they failed to secure the 
co-operation of the army of Samos. Envoys were accordingly 
sent to assure them that the oligarchical conspirators had acted 
from a disinterested generosity which looked only to the in- 
terests of the city and the empire, and that the governing body, 
being still five thousand, fully represented the whole mass of 
the people. Before they could reach Samos, the traitors in that 
island had set in motion the machinery which Antiphon had 
worked so successfully at home. In all likelihood, their plans 
might have been carried out, had it not been for the precau- 
tions taken by Leon and Diomedon, the commanders sent out 
on the suggestion of Peisandros to supersede the o%archic 
Phrynichos. Honestly attached to the law and constitution of 
Athens, these men never quitted Samoa ^t\io\sX.\<^wroi%\*3Gss^ 
them some ships to keep guard a;gBUiSt o^"Ktc^aa^ NssN^wgassc^^ 
and they were ably seconded \>y tVe \7c\«t«xc)B. ''S^Kt^^^V■^ 
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and by Thrasyboulos then semng as a hoplite in the army. 
Housed by the earnest requests made to them^ these men 
canyassed the army personally, praying them not to let go 
their hold ou Samos which had now become the mainstay of 
her empire. The sincerity of the men whom they addressed 
was attested by the heartiness of their answers; and thus 
when the oligarchs ventured to trust the issue to the dagger, 
they were met by a resistance which cost them the lives of 
thirty of their number. In the enthusiasm of the moment the 
victors dispatched the Paralian trireme with Chaireas, the 
son of Archestratos, to Athens with a report of what had 
taken place. They saUed ignorantly into the lion's den. As 
soon as they landed, some few of the men were imprisoned 
by the Four Hundred ; the rest were placed in another ship 
and ordered to cruise about Euboia. Ohaireas contrived to 
make his escape, and hastening to Samos, informed the army 
that Athens was in the hands of tyrants who were scourging 
the citizens and insulting their wives and children. 

The escape of Ohaireas was followed by results which showed 
that the tyrants had conmiitted a blunder in not putting him to 
death. An oath inforced by the most solemn sanctions was 
taken by every soldier in the army that he would miaintain 
harmony imder the ancient constitution of Athens, that he 
would vigorously carry on the war, and that he would have 
no dealings with the Four Hundred, who were denounced as 
public enemies. 

But the citizens assembled at Samos did even more. In a 
formal assembly it was ruled that as the demos at Athens bad 
been forcibly put down, the lawful administration of govern- 
ment devolved upon themselves, and that they in fact consti- 
tuted the true Athens. Exercising thus their undoubted rights 
of citizenship, they deposed such of their generals and trierarchs 
as were suspected of being concerned with the oligarchical con- 
spiracy, Thrasyboulos and Thrasylos being among the officers 
chosen in their place. 

Such was the attitude of the Athenians in Samos when the 

ten envoys of the Four Hundred reached Delos. They 

naturally hesitated to go further, fearing probably most of all 

that the influence of Alldbiades might be set in the scale 

against them. At first it seemed imUkely that their fears 

would be realised. The main \>ody oi t\ife d^aie^oa ^\. ^9x&s^% 
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was greatly opposed to his restoration ; and it needed all the 
eloquence and energy of Thrasyboulos to induce them to con- 
sent to his recall. But Thrasyboulos was as firmly convinced, 
as the oligarchic envgys had been, that Alldbiades could do 
what he pleased with Tissaphemes ; and under this conviction 
he went to Magnesia and brought back AlMbiades to Samos. 
The narrative of his introduction to the assembly is painful not 
so much for the glibness of the lies strung together by this con- 
summate traitor as for the pitiable credulity of his hearers. 
To the oligarchs he had said tiiat on no condderation would he 
again set foot on Attic soil until the demos which had driven 
him into exile should be put down : speaking to the people, he 
laid the blame of his calamities not upon them but upon his 
own unhappy destiny. He had told the oligarchs that the sup- 
pression of the democratic constitution was the indispensable 
condition for winning the confidence of the Persian king : to 
the people he not only uttered no hint that any such condition 
was required, but he described in moving terms the absorbing 
anxiety of Tissaphemes to secure the friendship of democratic 
Athens. All who heard him were too much carried away by 
the heated fancies of the moment to question his facts. So 
greedily were his words received by his hearers that before the 
assembly dispersed he was appointed general. 

Before the return of Alldbiades to Magnesia, the oligarchic 
envoys ventured on presenting themselves to the assembly of 
the citizens at Samos. The manifest hatred of the army for 
government by a club of tyrants drew forth from them the assur- 
ance that all the Five Thousand should take their place in turn in 
the Council of the Four Hundred : but with special earnestness 
they inveighed against the lies with which, as they inosted^ 
Ohaireas had cheated the citizens in Samos. Their lame and 
stumbling apology rather inflamed than soothed the angry 
feelings of their hearers, of whom a large majority insisted 
on an immediate return to Peiraieus to punish the traitors 
and to undo their work. Against this plan AlkiMades 
threw the whole weight of his influence ; and the people ac- 
cordingly gave it up. Pacifying the assembly as well as he 
could, Alkibiades bade the envoys of the Four Hundred go 
back and tell their masters that they must yield up their power 
to the Five Hundred whom they h^ tbx^OiSt cs^a^ Q^'^Qaa '€«K»i«s- 
home', that to the rule of the Five T\iO\MB«cA,M ^«eRv ^«tfc ^5. 
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reality and not a sham, no objection would be made ; and that 
for any retrenchments which should leaye more means for 
carrying on the war vigorously the Athenians at Samos could 
feel only gratitude to their kinsmen at home. 

The tidings brought from Samos to Athens by the envoys 
soon brought to the surface those elements of disunion which 
Thucydides admits to be the bane of oligarchical governments 
based on the ruins of a democracy. The tactics of Theramenes 
'yarned those of their colleagues who were hopelessly com- 
mitted to the usurpation of the Four Hundred, that the resist- 
ance with which they were threatened must be put down at 
once, and, if need be, put down by force. One attempt to 
send ambassadors to Sparta had miscarried through their own 
folly in committing them to men who had delivered them as 
prisoners to the Argives. It was therefore only tlie more 
necessary to send off others charged peremptorily to conclude a 
peace on whatever terms and at whatever cost. On this 
errand Phrynichos and Antiphon departed with ten others, 
while their accomplices at home set to work to prepare a place 
for the enemy, by raising a fortress on the mole Eetionia, which 
ran out on the north side of the artificially narrowed mouth of 
the Peiraieus. 

There remained, in truth, for the Spartans nothing more to 
do but to take possession on their own terms. But whatever 
may have been the cause, the traitors were dismissed with 
the mere promise that a fleet should pass the Athenian harbour 
on its way to Euboia. The Four Hundred were anxious that 
their fortress should be finished before this fleet should appear ; 
but the secret of its coming could not be kept from Thera- 
menes, who distinctly protested against the erection of the fort 
as part of a scheme arranged in concert with the Spartans. In 
the open market-place and in the middle of the day Phrynichos 
was struck down and killed. Rendered bolder by the im- 
punity which attended this crime, Theramenes insisted that the 
Spartan fleet which had now come to Aigina and thence fallen 
back on Epidauros could not possibly be going straight to 
Euboia. His language roused an ungovernable excitement. 
The hoplites employed in building the fort of Eetionia had been 
working under the orders of the general Alexikles ; and furious 
oligarch though he was, Alexikles had for them the authority 
of a law which they were "bovrnd \o oVie^. Tasvt ^^^^ace. 
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however, had now reached its limits. AlexiMes was seized and 
43hut up in a house by the hoplites. Receiving the tidings of this 
outrage as they sat in their council-chamber, the Four Hundred 
roundly charged Theramenes with having brought it about. 
Theramenes replied that^ if they wished, he would go at once 
and rescue the prisoner. To the Peiraieus accordingly he went 
with one of the strategoi whom he could trust. Thither also 
went Aristarchos, a strong partisan of the oligarchy, with a 
body of young horsemen. Having reached Eetiouia, Thera- 
menes addressed the people in pretended anger. Aristarchos 
reviled them in more real rage. But the fear of attack grew 
less with every moment's delay ; and the hoplites boldly asked 
Theramenes to tell them plainly whether it would not be well 
to demolish the fortress. There was no need to affect scruples 
here which he had cast away even in the Senate-house ; and 
the general by his side was ready to sanction the demolition. 
With impetuous eagerness the hoplites set to work to throw 
down the walls, and all were invited to join in the task who 
wished that the Five Thousand should be put in place of the 
Four Hundred. 

In fear and trembling the Four Himdred assembled on the 
following day in their council-chamber, while the hoplites from 
Peiraieus, dismissing Alexikles unhurt, took their station in the 
Anakeion at the base of the Akropolis on its northern side. 
Here they were joined by some emissaries of the Four Hundred, 
who mingling freely with the hoplites besought them to keep 
order and promised that the list of the Five Thousand should 
be published, still falsely implying that this list had really been 
drawn up. With singular moderation the people accepted the 
compromise. A day was fixed for an assembly of the people, 
and on that day the citizens were gathered and the debate had 
all but begun when it was announced that the Spartan fleet 
was off the coast of Salanus. Rushing sti*aightway to Pei- 
raieus, some hurried into the triremes already laimched, while 
other ships were hauled down to the water. But it was no 
plan of the Spartan commander to risk a battle off Peiraieus ; 
and seeing that a surprise was not to be thought of he went on 
his way. At once the Athenians saw that this squadron was 
intended to cover the revolt of Euboia ; and now that Attica 
itself was beleaguered, Euboia was to theixi «^«r^>2£Mc^. V^ 
all risks then thej must hasten to ita deieiiCfe \ «sA -wiiOa.V^isN;^ 
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hearts they must haye felt that the risk was indeed appalling. 
Beaching Eretria a few hours after the Peloponnesians had dis- 
embarked at Oropos, Thymochares hoped that he might have 
time to refresh his wearied and hungry crews. But the Agora 
of the Eretrians was purposely empty; and the Peloponnesian 
ships had crossed the narrow strait while the Athenians were 
still scattered through the city. The ' Athenian fleet was 
practically destroyed; and the revolt of all Euboia except 
Oreos crowned the schemes of the murderers who looked 
down calmly from their council-chamber on their awfiil handi- 
-w^ork. 

According to their own philosophy oligarchs might afford 
to do so. But for the people the revolt of Euboia seemed to 
bring with it the day of doom. Even had there been a ple- 
thora of ships, men were lacking to man them. The town was 
indeed defenceless; and for a second time in the space of a 
few weeks a Spartan fleet and army might have crushed the 
once imperial city almost without a struggle. 

Twenty ships only were the Athenians able to bring to- 
gether, but happily they were not called on to encounter any 
enemy. In an assembly held in the Pnyx the Four Hundred 
were solemnly deposed and the elastic company of Five 
Thousand substituted in their place. No attempt was made to 
publish any list of the men included in this number. All who 
supplied their own arms or who furnished arms for others 
could claim to be reckoned among thenou The miserable con- 
spiracy was at last put down ; and Athens once more lived 
under the polity of Kleisthenes and Perikles. 

For the Four Hundred, indeed, it was a fortunate thing 
that their usurpation was repressed in some part by the co-» 
operation of men belonging to their own side. As it was, the 
one act laid to their charge was the sending of the last embassy 
to Sparta to offer a peace clogged by no conditions ; and for this 
charge Theramenes to his own future cost came forward as the 
accuser. But of the men thus accused, one had passed beyond 
the reach of earthly law. Phrjoiichos had paid the penalty of 
his crimes with his life. Three only, Antiphon, Onomakles, 
and Archeptolemos, remained at Athens. The decree was 
passed for their apprehension and for their trial, which was to 
he conducted according to all the forms of the polity of Peri- 
Iclee; but before the writ could \» exw\x\,ft^C>a!OTas^'e» ^^tos 
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to have made his escape. The other two were brought before 
the tribunal of the people, were condemned and executed. 

While Athens was thus convulsed by the usurpations and 
violence of a knot of traitors, the history of Tissaphemes and 
his Spartan allies exhibited the working of suspicion on the one 
side and of discontent fast passing into indignation on the other. 
So formidable indeed seemed the attitude of the Peloponnesians 
that Astyochos was compelled to move his fleet from Miletos 
and again challenge the enemy to battle. But as they ap- 
proached the promontory of Mykale with 112 ships, the 
Athenians with their 82 triremes stationed off Glauke thought 
themselves not justified in risking a general engagement. On 
the next day the return of Strombichides raised the Athenian 
fleet to 110 ships ; and thus, nearly matched in numbers, they 
advanced in order of battle against the Spartans, who now in 
their turn declined the contest. 

If even this poor and negative check brought some comfort 
and encouragement to the Athenians, it caused in the Pelopon- 
nesian camp still greater indignation against Tissaphernes, and 
led the Spartans to think of the promises made to them by 
the Hellespontine satrap Phamabazos. To him accordingly 
a squadron of 40 ships was sent under £[learchos who had re- 
ceived his commission at Sparta for this very service. He set 
out with the hope not only of abundant pay for his men, but of 
detaching Byzantion from its connexion with Athens. At 
first this result seemed little likely. The necessity of avoiding 
the Athenian fieet compelled him to keep out at sea, and a 
severe storm drove most of the ships to Delos whence they 
made their way back to Miletos. Klearchos, not to bis thus 
bafiled, went to the Hellespont by land, and the Megarian 
general Helixos, sailing with ten ships to Byzantion, brought 
about the revolt of that city. 

The departure of Klearchos and Helixos for the Hellespont 
in no way improved the state of things in the Peloponnesian 
camp at Miletos. The discontent of the army was no longer 
expressed by mere murmurs. The Spartans at home were also 
wearied out with the lethargy which seemed to have come over 
their army in the East; and Mindaros was sent to take the 
place of Astyochos. With Astyochos, who now returned to 
Sparta, the satrap sent a special euvoy bolJb. \tt\ai'^ ^ ^s^msJssBsis. 
against the Mleaians for destroying \aaiox\.m >3aKac^>«»^ 
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more particularly to counteract the indignant remonstrances of 
the Milesians and the Syracusan Hermokrates by explaining his- 
position and his motives. 

But Tissaphemes felt tiiat something more was needed than 
the dispatch of an envoy to Sparta. He knew that the Phe* 
nician fleet either had reached or would soon reach Aspendos^ 
and he therefore invited Lichas to accompany him thither and 
come back with the force which was to turn the scale decisively 
against Athens. Mindaros^ not yet versed in the artifices of 
the game in which the satrap thought himself an adept, saw 
with satisfaction the departure of Lichas ; but both were tho- 
roughly fooled. Tissaphemes, having brought the Phenician fleet 
to the Pamphylian coast, kept it there for a while and then sent it 
home again. But Tissaphemes was in turn overreached him- 
self. It was no part of his plan to exasperate the resentment 
abeady felt against him in the Spartan camp, if such a result 
could be avoided ; but AUdHades was resolved that it should not 
be avoided. This imwearied schemer was well aware that 
Tissaphemes had no intention of bringing the Phenician fleet 
into action ; and therefore he eagerly availed himself of the op- 
portunity by promising the Athenians at Samos that he would 
either bring up the Phenician fleet to their help or prevent it 
from coming to the help of their enemies. Sailing to Aspendoa 
with thirteen triremes, he took care to parade ostentatiously hia 
close intimacy with the satrap ; and as the Phenician fleet was 
not allowed to take part in the war, the Athenians believed that 
this supposed change of plan was due to his influence. 

The patience of Mindaros reached its limit when he learnt 
that the Phenicians were actually on their way home. Not 
tied by the bribes which had corrupted Astyochos, he resolved 
at once to close with the more tempting ofiers of Phamabazos. 
Sixteen Peloponnesian ships had already reached the Hellespont 
and overrun a great part of the Ohersonesos, and thither Min- 
daros himself now prepared to make his way. He succeeded in 
escaping the notice of the Athenian guard-ships ofi^ Samos ; but 
a severe storm carried him to Ikaros and kept him there for 
nearly a week. Meanwhile a body of oligarchic exiles from 
Methymna had succeeded in making Eresos revolt again from 
Athens. Hastening thither, the Athenian commander Thrasylos 
found Tbrasyhovdos already there with five ships from Samos. 
In fall con£dence that the movemeii^&oi'^l^^vtQ&^crald 
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be carefully reported to him, Thrasylos made his preparations 
for carrying out the siege of Eresos with the utmost vigour. But 
his calculations were disappointed. Aware that the Athenians 
were on the look-out, Mindaros resolved to keep out of their 
sight : and having reached the islets of Argennpui^alunnoticed, 
he was at the entrance of the Hellespont before midnight of the 
next day. Beacon fires kincffed by friends and foes warned the 
Athenian squadron at Sestos that the enemy's fleet had passed 
the mouth of the strait off Sigeion. To be thus caught in a trap 
by a force perhaps three or four times as large as their own 
would be certain ruin ; but this ruin they coidd not by what- 
ever speed or skill have escaped had it not been that the orders 
of Mindaros kept at their post the sixteen ships which were on 
guard at Abydos. The Athenian triremes were thus enabled to 
make their way unmolested to Elaious. 

By the combined Peloponnesian fleet of eighty-one ships the 
day was spent in an ineffectual attempt to reduce Elaious, from 
which place they sailed to Abydos. Soon afterwards the Athe- 
nian fleet of Thrasylos took up its station at Elaious, numbering 
now seventy-six triremes. Five days were spent in prepara- 
tions for the battle, the story of which may be dismissed in a 
few words. The decay of Athenian power and science is 
strikingly proved by the mere choice of the scene of conflict. 
In single fine the Athenian fleet advanced from Elaious along 
the coast of Chersonesos, while the Spartan fleet advanced to 
meet them along the coastline lying between Abydos and 
Dardanos. Tbe Peloponnesians drove back the centre of the 
Athenian fleet upon the shore ; but here success produced dis- 
order, of which the Athenian general Thrasyboulos speedily 
took advantage. His colleague, Thrasylos, who had doubled 
the promontory of Kynossema, and for the time had passed 
out of sight, returned after defeating the Syracusan squadron 
under Hermokrates, and gave the finishing stroke to the victory.. 
The whole Peloponnesian fleet was thus driven back, leaving 
twenty-one ships in the hands of the enemy. But the Athe- 
nians had lost fifteen vessels, and thus were gainers only by 
six. 

Compared with the great exploits of Phormion and Demos- 
thenes, the victory was poor indeed ; but to the Athenians it 
came at a time wben their spirit was almo^kt crvM^%^\s^ ^^Rssssi.- 
ingly infinite 8&nQ& of disasters, and \t exBt^\«R^ wi 'Oaraca. ^ 
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moral influence scarcely less than that which the victory of 
Mantineia had exercised oyer the Spartans. The trireme sent 
home with the tidings was received with unbounded delight. 
The depression which had so long hung about them as with 
the darkness of death was suddenly dispelled ; and they felt 
that the hope of a successful issue to the war was no longer an 
unreasonable delusion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PBLOPONNBSIAIT (DBKBLBIAN OR IONIAN) WAB, FROM THB 
BATTLB OF KTNOSSBMA TO THB BATTLE OFF THE ISLANDS 
OF AROENNOUSSAI. 

The departure of Mindaros for the Hellespont convinced Tiasa- 
phemes that he had overdone his part : and he resolved to go 
in person to the Hellespont to make an effort for recovering the 
influence which was fast slipping away from him. 

For the present the schemes of Tissaphernes told in favour 
of Alkibiades. The homeward return of the Phenician fleet 
enabled that crafty schemer to go back to Samoa and say not 
only that this part of his promise was fulfilled but that the satrap 
was better inclined to the Athenian cause than he had ever been. 
Sailing from Kos he reached the Hellespont just in time to decide 
a battle which had begun in the early morning by the defeat 
of Dorieus in the bay of Dardanos, and which had been con- 
tinued during the day by the fleet of Mindaros. Thirty ships 
fell into the hands of the Athenians who, having recovered 
their own captured triremes, sailed away to their station at 
Sestos. 

Twenty years earlier a victory even such as this might have 
changed the face of the war. All that Thrasylos could now do 
was to go to Athens to ask for more help both in ships and men. 
A force of thirty triremes was immediately sent out under 
Theramenes who sailed to help the Makedonian chief Archelaos 
in Ms siege of Pydna. The city was reduced at last: but 
before its fall Theramenes had been compelled to sail away to 
the Athenian naval station which had been transferred from 
Sestoa to £ardia on the northern side of the Chersonesos. To 
^^piace AlMbiades had found \ua^Qi.7,TLo\QiVi<^^T «a a friend 
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of Tissaphemes, but as a fugitive from his power, for the 
satrap, professing to have received orders from the king to carry 
on war vigorously against the Athenians, had thrown him into 
prison. 

The tidings that Mindaros was engaged in the siege of Ky- 
zikos made the Athenian generals resolve upon attacking him 
at once with their whole fleet (410 B.C.). Having contrived by 
sailing past Abydos at night to evade the notice of the Pelopon- 
nesian guard-ships, they rested at the island of Prokonnesos, a 
few miles to the northwest of the peninsula of Kyzikos, On the 
next day Alkibiades told the men that they must undertake 
simultaneously the tasks of a sea-fight, a land-battle, and a 
siege. According to Diodoros the issue of the day was decided 
by a trick of Alkibiades, who by ^ pretended flight lured the 
squadron of Mindaros to some distance from the rest of the 
fleet and then turned fiercely round on the hoisting of a signal. 
Mindaros was slain, bravely fighting on shore. All the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships fell into the hands of the Athenians with the 
exception of the Syracusan triremes which the crews them- 
selves set on fire ; and still more important was the enormous 
plunder in slaves and other booty taken in the camps of the 
Spartans and the Persians. 

A few hours after the battle of Kyzikos, Hippokrates, the 
admiral's secretary, addressed to the ephors the following 
letter: 'Our glory is gone: Mindaros is dead: the men are 
hungry : we know not what to do.' The dispatch was inter- 
cepted and carried to Athens, where the people received the 
tidings with a tumult of joy which found expression in magni- 
ficent religious processions and displays, "What may have been 
the precise effect produced upon the Spartans, we camiot say 
with certainty. The propositions of the envoy whom they now 
sent to Athens were confined, we are told, to a mere exchange 
of prisoners and the withdrawal of hostile garrisons on either 
side, — in other words, to the plan that the Athenians should 
abandon Pylos and the Spartans quit Pekeleia, But even if 
the Athenians had been willing to listen to these terms they 
knew by bitter experience that Sparta, even if willing, was 
unable to coerce her allies, They knew further that at the 
present time the Spartans were under covenant with the 
Persian king not to make peace without his consent*^ «si.^^Jw65^ 
had no reason for thinking that tTie iiecee.«v^«i^ ^'t %^«s^».^^^^^^ 
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be to him a constraimng motiye for comiDg to terms with her 
enemy and his own. 

At Dekeleia the effects of the victory of Kyzikos were more 
visible than at Sparta. From this lofty stronghold Agis could 
see the corn-ships from the Euxine sailing into the Peiraieus 
and felt that^ imtil this stream could be cut off; his occupation 
of Athenian soil was to little purpose. An inroad to the very 
walls of Athens had been tried and had failed; and Agis 
thought it best to dispatch Klearchos with fifteen ships from 
Megaia and other allied cities to the Hellespont. Of these 
vessels three were taken and destroyed by the Athenian guard- 
ships : the rest made their way first to Abydos, then to Byzantion. 

The events of the following year (409 B.C.) made no essential 
change in the position of the combatants in this weary war. On 
the coast of Attica Thorikos was fortified for the protection of 
the corn-ships sailing to Peiraieus from the Hellespont; and 
Thrasylos at the beginning of sunmier set out with his fleet of 
fifty triremes for Samos. At Ephesos the Athenians sustained a 
serLus reverse. But this defea?, again, was compensated, when 
not long afterwards Thrasylos, from his station at Methyoma, 
espied the Syracusan squadron sailing out from Ephesos, to 
Vhich he drove it back with the exception of four ships which 
were taken with their crews. 

But in spite of all fluctuations the tide was running 
strongly against Athens. The vigorous efforts which the Athe- 
nians were making to restore their shattered empire in the 
East led the Spartans to think that a determined attack on 
Pylos might be successful; and the tidings soon reached 
Athens that the Messenian allies were being both blockaded 
and besieged. In spite of the drain both of men, ships, and 
money in the direction of the Hellespont, the Athenians 
managed to send out thirty ships under Anytos, the future 
accuser of Sokrates. He was sent to no purpose. Stormy 
weather, he said, had prevented him from doubling cape 
Malea, and the ships came back to Athens. Indignant at his 
failure, the people brought him to trial; but Anytos was ac- 
quitted. Thus deserted by their ancient friends, the Messe- 
nians of Pylos could only so far maintain their ground as to 
secure their safe departure from a land which, if the Spartans 
could have had their will, they would never have left alive. 
During the following year (^^ "b.c.^ ^Jsi^^ ^W5;i<aa of events 
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seemed to point more clearly to a good issue for Athens from the 
troubles which had weU-nigh crushed her. The whole Athenian 
fleet took up its position off Byzantion and Ohalkedon, while the 
land force besieged the latter city. The satrap was anxious to 
break the Athenian lines, while Hippoki'ates, who was then 
harmost within the city, made a vehement saUy from the gates ; 
Hippokrates himself was slain, and his men pushed back within 
the walls. On the advice of Phamabazos the Chalkedonians now 
agreed to sui'render under covenant that they should become, 
as they had been, tribute-paying allies of Athens, making up 
all arrears for the time during which they had been in revolt 
against her. But the satrap seemed now to be convinced that 
Athens was not so easily to be put down as he had hoped that she 
would be, and that he had made a mistake in assuming towards 
her so determinately hostile an attitude. He therefore agreed 
to send up Athenian envoys to Sousa to arrange a treaty with 
the king, while the Athenians pledged themselves to do no 
mischief during their absence in the territories of the satrap. 

At Byzantion popular feeling still ran in favour of Athens. 
Alkibiades and his men were admitted to the quarter called 
the Thrakion, and the garrison was compelled to surrender. 
Athens was thus once more mistress of the great high road 
which brought to her harbours the wealth of the corn-growing 
districts bordering on the Black Sea. 

!Had the Athenian envoys been allowed to make their jour- ^ 
ney to Sousa, the issue of the war would, it is more than likely, 
have been in favour of Athens. Unhappily the ambassadors 
were met on their way to Sousa by Spartan envoys bearing 
a letter with the royal seal, which declared that Cyrus, the 
younger son of Dareios and his cruel wife Parysatis, was sent 
down as lord of all the armies gathered at Kastolos. 

Before Cyrus reached the coast, the Spartan admiral Krate- 
sippidas had been succeeded (407 B.C.) by Lysandros, a man to 
whom the shaping of governments in the interests of oligarchy 
was a task thoroughly congenial. In the Persian prince now 
sent down to the coast Lysandros found not merely an ally but 
a friend. The troops received a month's pay in advance. 
This generosity excited in the army an enthusiasm which 
Lysandros directed to the refitting and strengthening of a 
fleet now seriously out of condition. But whil<b \Mb ^^is. *"ic»a. 
repairing his ships at Ephesoa, li'B V>o^ Ci«t^ ^«i ««i^^ ^'^'^ *^'^ 
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cliiefs of the oligarchical factions in the several cities allied 
with Athens and fonn them into clubs pledged to act by his 
orders, under the assurance that so soon as Athens should be 
put down they should be placed in power. He thus became 
the centre of a wide conspiracy, which he alone was capable of 
directing. 

Meanwhile Alkibiades had been working for his return to 
Athens. He was still hesitating as to his future course, when 
he received the tidings that the Athenians had elected him 
Strategos with Thrasyboulos and Konon among his colleagues. 
With twenty triremes he arrived at Peiraieus, still doubting 
whether he might trust himself among his coimtrymen ; nor did 
he venture to land \mtil he saw his cousin Euryptolemos with 
other friends waiting to greet him and to guard him on his way 
to the city. He had chosen, some said, an ill-omened day for 
his return. It was the festival of Plynteria, when the statue 
of Athene was veiled from sight and reverently washed. His 
mind was perhaps too much occupied vnth weightier things to 
think of this coincidence. His friends could scarcely conceal 
from him the fact that some denounced him as the cause of all 
the disasters which Athens had undergone since his departure 
and of all the dangers which still threatened her. But they 
would dwell with more satisfaction on the sophistry and false- 
hood which had half-convinced the majority that during his 
years of exile he had been the unwilling slave of men at whose 
hands his life was in danger, and that through the whole of 
this weary time his one grief arose from his inability to do for 
Athens the good which he would gladly have achieved for her. 
But however black the crimes of Alkibiades may have been, 
the fact could not be denied that he had been suffered by the 
Athenian people at Samos to take part not only in the war as 
one of their generals but in the suppression of the Four Hun- 
dred, and that for a year or two his efforts had been for the 
welfare and not for the mischief of Athens. It was true that 
his past career afforded no guarantee for his future conduct ; 
but unless he was still to be treated as an enemy, that career 
must not be thrown in his teeth. Such, we cannot doubt, was 
the temper of a large body of moderate and sober-minded men ; 
but for the present the majority was carried away by a weak 
svmpathy with the sufferings which he took care to parade in 
hie speeches. So well did lie ip\ay '\nB ^w:\. waii ^o ^^^«a he 
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supported by his friends that before the assembly dispersed he 
found himself once more general with "full powers. He had 
soon an opportunity for showing what he could do, when the 
time for celebrating the Eleusinian mysteries came round. For 
seven years, that is to say, since the time when on his own 
vehement advice Agis had been sent to fortify and hold Deke- 
leia, the procession along the sacred road had been given up, 
and the communicants with their sacred vessels had been con- 
veyed, as best they might be, by sea. Now under the man who 
had been charged with violating these mysteries this procession 
issued from the gates of Athens, but no attack was even 
threatened by the garrison of Dekeleia. Alkibiades had made 
his peace with the mighty goddesses, and he could now depart 
with cheerfulness to meet the enemies of Athens elsewhere. 
Sailing to Andros he defeated the Andrians and their Spartan 
allies in the field, shut them up in the city, and departed, 
leaving Konon with twenty ships to blockade it. 

He reached Samos, to experience a series of disappointments 
brought about partly by his tortuous policy in the past and in 
part by the almost incredible folly which led him to intrust a 
whole fleet to a pilot who lacked all the qualities of a commander, ^ 
and whom he charged to avoid all engagements with the 
enemy until he should return. Alkibiades had not long been 
out of sight before his deputy, sailing out with two triremes, 
passed insultingly before the prows of the Spartan fleet at 
Ephesos. Lysandros came out and chased him with a few 
ships, and the conflict began which Antiochos so eagerly de- 
sired. The result was the loss of fifteen Athenian triremes 
and the death of Antiochos himself. The news of this disaster 
brought Alkibiades at once back to Samos, whence with the whole 
Athenian fleet he sailed to challenge Lysandros to battle ofl 
Ephesos: but it no longer suited the Spartan to fight, and 
Alkibiades returned baffled to Samos. 

Thus had a serious reverse been sustidned through his own 
fault. He made matters worse for himself by a foray on the 
friendly town of Kyme. Alkibiades and his people were driving 
to the shore a large body of slaves belonging to the Kymaians 
when their masters fell upon him suddenly with all their forces 
and compelled them to yield up their prisoners and fly to their 
ships. Enraged at this defeat, Alkibiaji<aft ^"ks^ "Oaa "^.rysasfi^^ca* 
a challenge to fight which they -rnaoV"^ x^ixja^^'^a wtsys^- "^^^^^ie- 
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stead of fighting they preferred to carry their complaints to 
the Athenian assembly. The story of his misdeeds at KymS 
came upon the tidings of the disaster of Notion ; and he was 
further charged by Athenian citizens at Samos with a scheme 
for betraying the fleets and armies of Athens to Phamabazos 
or the Spartans. 

The biter is not unfrequently bit : and against such a charge 
as this Alkibiades was powerless. The disaster at Notion had 
been caused by his neglect : the sufferings of the Kymaians were 
the result of his own crimes. There was nothing to do but to 
send others to take his place ; and a melancholy interest at- 
taches to the names of most of the commanders thus appointed. 
In the pages of Xenophon Konon heads the list with Diomedon, 
Leon, Perikles (the son of the great Perikles and Aspasia), 
Erasinides, Aristokrates, Archestratos, Protomachos, Thrasylos 
and Aristogenes as his colleagues. 

On reaching Samos Konon was struck by the great depres- 
sion of the men whom he was sent to command. Their ships 
were becoming daily less and less efficient, and for pay they 
had little to depend on except plimder. He therefore cut down 
the number of his triremes from one hundred to seventy, and 
picked out for these ships the strongest and most skilful oars- 
men. The naval command of Lysandros expired about this 
time, and he was resolved that his successor should repose on 
no bed of roses. By organizing his clubs in the various cities 
he had attached the oligarchic factions to himself personally, 
and he had further succeeded in exciting among his troops a 
strong dislike for service imder any other commander. ^Tien 
therefore Kallikratidas came to take his place, he found 
throughout the fleet a general spirit of contemptuous resistance 
to his authority with openly expressed complaints against the 
Spartan rule of yearly change. (406 b.c.) 

Untrained in the school of lies in which his predecessor was 
so renowned a proficient, Kallikratidas had not even learnt the 
sophistry with which Brasidas cheated the Thrace-ward allies 
of Athens : nor had he convinced himself that the ruin of Athens 
woidd be cheaply purchased at the cost of prostration before 
the throne of the Persian despot. 

Thus deploring the miserable strife which had now dragged 

itself on through foirr-and-twenty years, Kallikratidas found 

himself face ta face with men wlio igtwi,\Aa«X\^ T^i>aaft,Wft 0^ 
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him. Summoning the officers together^ he told them that he 
was there by no will of his own ; that, haying come, he must 
do the bidding of the state which had sent him ; but that, if 
they thought otherwise, he would at once go back to Sparta 
and report the state of matters at Ephesos. An appeal so manly 
and straightforward could be met only by the answer that his 
work must be done and his authority obeyed. Thus freed from 
one trouble, Kallikratidas betook himself to the Persian prince 
and demanded the pay needed for the seamen. Gyrus kept 
him two days waiting; and Kallikratidas in the agony of 
humiliation declared that if he should be spared to return 
home he would do all that he could to bring the war to an end. 

Sending some triremes to Sparta to bring the money which 
he had failed to get from Gyrus, he sailed to Miletos, where he 
demanded large contributions £rom the ruling oligarchs. He 
assured them that they should soon be repaid, but he could 
not bring himself to haunt the doors of a Persian prince, to obtain 
funds which the Greeks ought to be able to provide for them- 
selves, unless they were ready to admit that the whole war was 
a mistake and therefore to end it by any reasonable compromise. 

The manliness of Kallikratidas put his hearers to shame ; 
and with the supply of money thus obtained, he won over or 
reduced Phokaia and Kyme and advanced against the Lesbian 
Methynma. Here the demos was firm in its attachment to 
Athens ; and Kallikratidas carried the place by storm. The 
captives were all brought into the market-place, and the allies 
insisted that every one should be sold. The demand was met 
by a noble protest against the frightful code by which all war- 
fare was conducted then and by which it continued to be con- 
ducted for a long series of centuries afterwards* With solemn 
earnestness he declared that so long as he held command and 
so far as his power might carry him no Hellen should ever be 
reduced to slavery. The citizens of Methymna and Athens 
were all set free : and by this act Kallikratidas won a place in 
that company of merciful men whose righteousness shall not be 
forgotten. 

Thus generous in his warfare, Kallikratidas was not less 
vigorous as a general. His first act was to chase the fleet of 
Konon to Mytilene. With all his speed Konon was unable to 
enter the harbour before the enemy -w^j^ \v:^\!L\xa!a., «sA. ^^asssr- 
flict a.t the entrance cost him not \esa \)tva». "^^JkoJc^ ^s^ v:^^«>s^ 
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seventy triremes. Kallikratidas remained master both of the 
northern and southern gates of the harbour. But Konon had 
not been prepared to stand a siege ; without relief he must soon 
surrender ; and relief could not be looked for, while his situa- 
tion remained unknown at Athens. Picking out the best rowers 
from all his triremes, he placed them on board two of his quickest 
vessels, and for four days waited vainly for an opportunity 
which might justify him in giving orders for attempting the 
forlorn enterprise. On the fifth day the slackness of the guard 
seemed to promise success ; and the two triremes started at 
the time of the mid-day meal, making with the utmost haste 
the one for the southern and the other for the northern entrance 
of the harbour. With all their efibrts one only escaped. This 
vessel first announced the strait of Konon to Diomedon at Samos 
and then hastened on to Athens, where the assembly decreed 
that all persons within the military age should be drafted into 
one hundred and ten triremes. In thirty days this prodigious 
force was on its way. Strengthened at Samos by ten ships, 
and in their onward voyage by thirty more contributed by allied 
cities, the Athenian generals took up their station off the islets 
of Argennoussai. Hearing of their approach, Kallikratidas 
had posted himself with 120 vessels ofi^ the Malean cape, distant 
ten miles to the west of Argennoussai, leaving Eteonikos with 
fifty triremes to maintain the blockade at Mytilene. His plan 
was to attack at once and so to take the enemy by surprise ; but 
the attempt which he made to set out at midnight from Malea 
was frustrated by a severe storm with thimder and heavy rain. 
Early in the morning the Spartan fleet advanced to the en- 
coimter. Of the battle itself not much is to be said. For a 
time the struggle was carried on by the two fleets, each with 
\\A whole force massed. Afterwards, as in the last terrible 
conflict in the harbour of Syracuse, the combatants were broken 
up into detached groups. In one of these groups the ship of 
Kallikratidas came into contact with the enemy with such 
force that the Spartan admiral was hurled into the water and 
never seen again. At length the left wing of the Spartan fleet 
gave way, and the flight soon became general. The Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was virtually destroyed. So died in the first 
bloom of youthful manhood the only Hellen who had yet learnt 
pracUcally that the duty of men, si^rung from the same stock, 
speaking the same language, and \ovm^ ^<& ««jccl^ ^^o^^aiaiuj ^il 
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law and freedom of speech, was to make as little as possible of 
points of difference, and as much as possible of all that they had 
in common. 

Whether the Athenians spent any time in chase of the fly- 
ing enemy, we Imow not. According to Xenophon the generals 
intrusted the trierarchs Theramenes and Thrasyboulos with 
the charge of recovering from the wrecked and disabled ships 
such of the crew as might still be living, while they themselves 
were anxious to sail at once and destroy the blockadbg squadron 
of Eteonikos at Mytilene. A heavy tempest of wind and rain, 
it is said, compelled them to give up this enterprise ; but if 
they had wasted many hours in pursuing the flying ships of 
the enemy they woidd have foimd him already gone. As soon 
as the fate of the battle was decided, the admiral's pinnace 
conveyed the tidings to Eteonikos, who bade the crew hold 
their peace, go back again to sea, and then return singing the 
paean of victory. His command was obeyed ; and Eteonikos, 
having gravely offered the sacriflce of thanksgiving for a triumph 
which he knew to be achieved by the enemy, ordered his crews 
to take their meal at once, and then sail to Chios conveying 
thither the merchants with their trading-ships. He then set 
his camp on fire, and withdrew with his land force to Methymna. 
The wind was blowing fair, that is, from nearly due north, 
when they set out for Chios, but with what strength we are 
not told. That the breeze may have been violent may be in- 
ferred from the statement that, although Konon fo\md the 
blockading fleet and the besieging army thus suddenly with- 
drawn, he could not venture to join the Athenians, on their 
return from Argennoussai, imtil the force of the storm had 
somewhat subsided. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PELOPONlTESIAIf (LEKELEIAN OR IONIAN) WAR, FROH THE 
BATTLE OF ARGENNOUSSAI TO THE SURRENDER OF ATHENS. 

Of the terrible scenes which followed the victory of the Athenians 
at Argennoussai we know little beyond the fact that the eight 
generals who won the battle were condenmed to death, that 
six of them were executed for failing to «k^^ ^3Qfe <st«7^^ ^1 *^s«k 
disabled ^iips, and that the plea oi Be\«t^"^«e?2!QSt^&Y^«^'«5i&si% 
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the discharge of this duty was rejected by the demos. On this 
cardinal point our informants fiirnish us with no adequate testi- 
mony. The strength of the wind, we are told, had made it im- 
possible for KaUikralidas to surprise the enemy in the morning ; 
and although after the battle the fleet of Eteonikos was able to 
make its way due south to Chios with a fair breeze, it is at 
least possible that triremes might sail with a wind astern which 
it might be dangerous to encounter directly. Nor did Konon 
venture to leave the harbour of Mjrtilene imtil the strength of 
the breeze was somewhat lulled. It is also possible, and even 
likely, that the pinnace of Kallikratidas may have set off on its 
way to Mytilene while the Athenians were still compelled to 
do what might be needed to make the victory complete. We 
cannot therefore from this narrative determine whether before 
the Athenians could reach Argennoussai after the fight (if they 
returned to it at all before the orders were given for attempting 
the rescue of the distressed seamen) the wind may not have 
risen to such a height as to make a return to the scene of action 
impracticable. 

But the fact remains that twenty-five vessels belonging to 
the Athenian fleet were more or less disabled in the course of 
the action ; and by the admission of Euryptolemos twelve of 
these ships were still above water when the order was issued 
for sending the seven-and-forty triremes to their rescue. It 
would follow that in the interval between the beginning of the 
battle and the issuing of this order thirteen ships had disap- 
peared altogether ; but we cannot infer either that it had been 
possible to aid the crews of these vessels or that none of them 
escaped. A large proportion of these ships might go down 
bodily in the battle : from others the crews might escape by 
swimming. But at the lowest reckoning 1,500 men probably 
were allowed to die who might perhaps have been saved, if the 
generals after the final dispersion of the enemy had instead of 
debating set to work to rescue them. 

A few more points relating to this disastrous inquiry seem 
to be brought out with sufficient clearness. The first dispatch 
of the generals gave the tidings of the victory and stated the 
amount of loss on the Athenian side, adding that the severe 
storm immediately following the battle had put it out of thwr 
power to rescue the crews oi t\ie> disabled triremes. The report 
caused at Athens both Joy an^ gnai. 15 oit \3a.^ ^^Xrarj '"Sass^ t^ 
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ceived the thanks of the people, who at the same time deplored 
the disaster caused by the storm. But there were many who 
were not disposed to let the matter drop with mere censure ; 
and the indignation thus fanned into flame led the generals, it 
is said, to send a second dispatch in which they stated that the 
task of visiting the wrecks had been deputed among others to 
Theramenes and Thrasyboulos. By these men the second dis- 
patch was treated, it is said, as a mere trick on the part of the 
generals to transfer to others the blame of inaction for which 
they themselves were wholly responsible. They boldly denied 
the fact of the storm, and denied at the same time the fact that 
they with others had been conmiissioned to rescue the drowning 
men. The inquiry therefore resolves itself into the one question 
whether certain men were ordered to visit the wrecks or whether 
they were not ; in other words, it becomes a question of the 
trustworthiness of these men and their partisans against the 
credibility of the generals. But the issuing of this order was 
not mentioned in the first dispatch of the generals; and we 
cannot be sure that the alleged second dispatch was ever sent. 
The generals probably knew nothing of the storm which was 
brewing at Athens, until at Samos they received a peremptory 
order to return home after handing over their command to 
Konon, to whom Adeimantos and Philokles were sent as col- 
leagues. Suspecting mischief, Protomachos and Aristogenes 
followed the example of Alkibiades when recalled from Sicily. 
The other six went back with the confidence of men who had 
done nothing to deserve ill-treatment at the hands of their 
countrymen. In the assembly which followed their appearance 
before the senate the generals were allowed to speak each in 
his own defence, and all, it seems, agreed in iasserting that Thera- 
menes and Thrasyboulos had with the other trierarchs been 
charged to rescue the distressed crews, adding also that they 
would not sufier the accusation brought by Theramenes to tempt 
them into a lie. The storm had rendered all action impossible, 
and neither the generals nor the trierarchs who were their 
deputies were to be blamed for results wholly beyond their power. 
This simple and straightforward answer, backed by the testimony 
of witnesses whose trustworthiness there were no grounds for 
calling in question, produced its natural effect. The people were 
fast becoming convinced of their innocence*, \el«»;:^ -^^t^ ^-^s^^ 
to offer bai] on their behalf; and T\ieTiJm"Wi^^,^V«'^% ^«c^^^ 
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the fact of his commission, stood convicted of a lie. But it 
was now late in the day, and it was resolved to postpone 
the discussion to the next assembly, the Senate in the mean- 
while being ordered to consider how the trial of the accused 
should best be conducted. Theramenes, however, was resolved 
that they should not escape, and he employed the interval in 
maturing his conspiracy. 

The postponement of the discussion from the first assembly 
had this result, — that the matter could not be opened again 
imtil after the festival of Apatouria. When we say that this 
feast was most closely intertwined with the polity of Solonian 
and pre-Solonian Athens, we assert in effect that the sentiments 
which it was likely to awaken ran in a groove altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the Kleisthenean and Periklean constitut- 
tion. In it the Athenian was carried back into a region of 
sentiment in which the family was everything, the state 
nothing. Here then was the hearth on which Theramenes 
might kindle the flames which should devour his victims ; and 
his emissaries were everywhere busied in the unhallowed task. 
Athenians were not to be done to death with impunity. The 
generals must die ; and the kinsfolk of the men whom tiiey had 
slain must besiege the assembly clad in the garb of mourning 
and with their heads shorn, until the great sacrifice should be 
decreed to appease the dead. The drama was well got up. In 
the senate all went smoothly ; and seemingly without opposi- 
tion Kallixenos carried his monstrous proposal that without 
fuiiiher discussion the demos should at once proceed to judge- 
ment, on the ground that the accusers and the accused had 
been heard when last they met together. When the hour for 
the assembly came, the dark-robed mourners were there, like 
beasts of prey thirsting for the blood of their victims ; and the 
excitement created by their cries and tears was aggravated to 
fury when a man came forward to say that he too bad been 
among the drowning seamen, till he had contrived to escape 
upon a corn-barrel, and that as he floated away, the last sounds 
which he could hear were entreaties that he would tell the 
Athenians how their commanders had treated the bravest and 
best of their countrymen. In this horrible outcry not a voice 
is raised on behalf of justice and truth. Not an attempt is 
made to determine the only two points which called for a 
judicial decision, — these pomta \)eaB!g t\i^ ife«>5^\:^ qI \3Qa ^som- 
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mission given to the trierarchs, and the severity of the storm 
which made it impossible for them to obey orders. The first 
being proved, the generals stood blameless : if the second were 
disproved, the persons to be punished would be not the 
generals but Theramenes and his colleagues. Athenian law 
demanded that no citizen should be tried except before a court 
of sworn jurymen ; that he should receive due notice of trial ; 
and that, having had sufficient time for the preparation of his 
defence, he should be brought face to face with his accusers. 
All these forms were summarily set aside by the propositions 
of Kallixenos. But there were yet a few who were determined 
that if the law was to be defied they would not be sharers in 
the guilt. The proposer of unconstitutional measures was 
liable to indictment under the writ of illegal procedure ; and 
Euryptolemos with some others interposed this check to the 
madness which was coming over the people. Unless this 
difficulty coidd be overruled, the trial of the generals must be 
conducted according to the constitutional forms; in other 
words, the acquittal of all must be insured. But it was too 
late. The shaven mourners in their black raiment raised the 
cry that the demos must be allowed to do what they liked. 
Theramenes had, indeed, triumphed. A spirit was abroad in 
the assembly which was determined that the six generals 
should drink the hemlock juice that day: and Lykiskos 
bluntly and tersely informed Euryptolemos that unless he with- 
drew his menace, he should share the deadly draught with them. 
It was decided that the proposition of KaUixenos was one 
which might be submitted to the people; but the question 
could not be put without the consent of the Prytaneis or fifty 
presiding senators, and of these some protested against its 
illegality. The pa-rtisans of Theramenes were not to be thus 
baulked. Kallixenos assured the protestors that opposition 
would end only in their own inclusion in the number of the 
proscribed, while others insisted on the names of these sena- 
tors being made known. Of these senators one only was pre- 
pared to sacrifice his life for the vindication of law, and that 
one was Sokrates. For him the clamour of the multitude had 
no terrors, and he returned to his home unhurt. It was de- 
cided that the question should be put ; and when it had been 
formally submitted to the demos, Euryptolemos tcv^^ \jti «n«^ 
himself of the last resource left to "hiiii\jiy ^^ \k^s -^^kw^V^s^ 
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been thus outraged, and to urge its rejectioin. Of the accused 
generals Perikles was his kinsman, and Diomedon his intimate 
friend. These two, he asserted, had dissuaded their colleagues 
from informing the people about the conmiission given to 
Theramenes and his fellow-trierarchs, and for this he held them 
to be deserving of censure ; but this censure must be disrected 
not against their neglect of duty, for, having delegated it to 
competent hands, they were on this score guiltless, but against 
their good-natured desire to screen the officers charged with the 
execution of their order. For the rest, he entreated them to 
take no step for which they could not adduce the distinct 
sanction of law. He had no wish to save even his dearest 
friends if these should be found guilty of a well-defined crime 
against the state. He was even willing and anxious that his 
kinsman Perikles should be tried first, and, if convicted, 
punished ; but in the name of law and constitutional usage he 
demanded that a day should be given to the consideration of 
each case separately. To his warnings he added a short account 
of the facts as in his belief they had really taken place, and his 
conviction that the violence of the storm had not been ex- 
aggerated. This could be proved not only by those who were 
in the ships of the victorious fleet, but by many who had 
managed to escape from the wrecks. Lastly, he reminded them 
that they were about to pronounce judgement on men who had 
won for them a victory which had all but settled the war at a 
stroke ; and these men, he asserted, deserved not to be put to 
death but to be crowned as conquerors and honoured as bene- 
factors of the city. 

To this speech the multitude were willing to listen with 
patience, if not with attention. It needed no special sagacity 
to see which side had the majority in the assembly ; and the 
partisans of Theramenes knew that, if only the proposition of 
Kallixenos were put to the vote, it must be carried. When, 
then, the amendment of Euryptolemos was put to the vote, and 
the show of hands declared by the Prytaneis to be in its flavour, 
they could even yet wait patiently. It was likely that the 
presiding senators, some of whom had protested against the 
measure of KaUixenos as illegal, would avaU themselves of every 
means for preventing its adoption ; and so conscious were they 
of the tiick by which the senators had hoped to save the people 
£rom the cozmnission of a great ctVcaft \)!tta.\. ^V^si "^^"v^akles roee 
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to insist that the amendment should be put to the vote again, 
they made no opposition to the demand. The proppsal put 
forth by the senate was adopted, and there remained only the 
task of judging, that is, of condemning -without trial all the 
generals by one vote. The result was, of course, that for which 
Theramenes and his fellow-conspirators had so earnestly striven. 
All the eight generals were condemned, and on that night the 
six who were present were murdered; and thus Athens re- 
quited the lifelong labours of Perikles by slaying his son. 

No long time passed before the Athenians repented of their 
madness and of their ciimes ; but yielding to their old besetting 
sin, they insisted on throwing the blame not on themselves but 
on their advisers. As they had done in the days of Miltiades, 
and as they had done after the catastrophe at Syracuse, so did 
they now. It was easy to decree that these evil counsellors 
should be brought to trial ; but the Athenians were falling on 
days in which they were no longer to do as they liked. Kallix- 
enos made his escape, and returning to Athens after the end of 
the war, died of hunger, it is said, hated of all men. Very 
wicked he may have been ; but all who had voted for the 
murder of the six generals were not less guilty than he, and 
should be not less deeply disgraced. 

The Athenians had repented ; but all their sorrow could not 
do away with the fact that the growing habit of tampering with 
law and constitutional forms had lowered their character and 
the character of their servants. The people were losing con- 
fidence in those whom they employed, and their officers were 
compelled to feel that no benefits which their services might 
secure to the state would insure them against arbitrary penal- 
ties. For the moment Athens was again mistress of the sea ; 
but the crime committed against the generals who conquered 
at Argennoussai was speedily avenged at Aigospotamoi. 

Such was the sequel of the last battle in the Peloponnesian 
war. Of the victorious generals two were in banishment, six 
were dead ; and this was all that Athens had gained from a 
victory more decisive than that of Kyzikos. The Athenian 
fleet had fallen back upon Samos ; and with this island as its 
basis the generals occupied themselves with movements not for 
crushing their enemies but for obtaining money. These leaders 
were now six in number : for to Philokles and AdeimsjitA^^Wi 
had been sent out as colleagues oiEx«ioii^ket^V^\sfe»\^^>^^'^ 
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Kephisodotos, Tydeus, and lastly Menandros. After the recent 
tragedy.at Athens it was not in human, far less in Athenian, 
nature, that the six generals should not feel their ardour damped 
by a consciousness of the gross injustice with which their coun- 
trymen were ready to treat them, even if nothing be said of the 
deUberate treachery with which some of them were afterwards 
charged. But if the Athenians were thus miserably employed, 
not much at first was done on the other side. Having with 
singular presence of mind made his escape from Mytilene where 
he was besieging Konon, Eteonikos established hiniself at Chios, 
where the oligarchs felt that at whatever cost their revolt agfdnst 
Athens must be maintained. But his resources were miserably 
deficient. He could neither pay nor clothe his men, and 'these 
resolved at length to turn their arms not against their enemies 
but against their friends. A straw carried on the person was 
to point out to each other the men who were prepared to take 
part in attacking and plundering the Ohians. Sorely troubled 
by the discovery of this conspiracy, Eteonikos after the first 
moments of perplexity resolved by a swift blow to appeal to 
the personal fears of the conspirators. Attended by fifteen men 
caiTying daggers he walked down the street of the city, and 
seeing a straw on the dress of a man who was returning from 
the house of his physician, he gave the signal for putting him 
to death. To the crowd which gathered round eagerly asking 
the reason for this summary execution the simple answer re- 
turned was that he was wearing a straw. Each straw-bearer, 
as he heard the news, flung away the sign which might at 
any moment bring on him the same doom : and the plot being 
thus broken up, Eteonikos, summoning the Ohian oligarchs, 
pointed out to them frankly the dangers involved in military 
discontent if it should pass a certain limit, and the absolute need 
of relieving the wants of the men by an immediate contribution. 
His advice was taken, and having ordered his men to man their 
triremes he sailed round his fleet, distributing a month's pay to 
each man, without uttering a word or making a sign which im- 
plied knowledge of the conspiracy. 

The policy of Lysandros now worked as he had intended 

that it should work. Eager embassies, sent to Sparta not only by 

the members of the clubs which he had set up but by Cyrus 

himself J demanded his re-appointment. Refusing to grant their 

request in form, the ephora com^U<e>^ m^ \\. Va. «vs3aatance by 
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sending him out as secretary to Arakos, who was placed 
nominally in command. Early in the year the secretary 
took zealously in hand the work of reconstruction. The un- 
bounded trust of Gyrus in his incorruptibility was displayed 
by making Lysandros master of all his private revenues and 
of all his reserved funds. One condition only, not altogether 
in accordance with the spirit of earlier days, he imposed upon 
him. Lysandros must promise not to engage the Athenian 
fleet unless the advantage of numbers was decidedly on his 
own side. 

The activity of this commander stands out in singular con- 
trast with the slowness or even idleness of the Athenian generals, 
to two of whom at least this inaction must have been both 
galling and humiliating. Borne down by their colleagues, Konon 
and Philokles perhaps never suspected that the vast resources 
placed by Gyrus in the hands of Lysandros might be employed 
in corrupting Athenian admirals ; but they must have felt with 
a sinking of heart that the political condition of Athens was 
chilling the zeal of her children, if not fostering treachery in 
her camps and fleets. At last when from Rhodes Lysandros 
sailed to the Spartan station at Abydos and thence advanced to 
the assault of Lampsakos, the Athenian fleet followed him, keep- 
ing on the seaward side of Ghios (406 B.C.). They had reached the 
entrance to the Hellespont and were taking their morning meal 
at Elaious, when they received the tidings that Lampsakos had 
been taken and plimdered. Their next meal was taken at 
Sestos, their evening meal at Aigospotamoi, the Goat's Stream, 
whence that goodly fleet of 180 triremes was never to return. 
At daybreak on the following day Lysandros gave orders to his 
men to man the ships, but in no case to break the order of 
battle by advancing to attack the enemy. These orders made 
it impossible to repeat the tactics of Alkibiades at Kyzikos (p. 
241) ; but it was manifestly a case in which nothing could be 
gained and much might be lost by delay. Such, however, was 
not the expressed opinion of Adeimantos, Menandros, Tydeus, 
and Kephisodotos. The evening was closing in when the Athe- 
nian fleet fell back on Aigospotamoi, followed by a Peloponne- 
sian squadron under strict orders not to return until the crews 
of the Athenian triremes were all fairly landed ; and not imtil 
he received these tidings did Lysandros allow hia oTsnck.^ays85«s.\» 
leave their ships. The monotony oi t\aa cet«ixi<cyK^ ^^a^x:^"^<3*issa. 
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for four succesave days. The Spartan fleet was supplied frwn 
Lampsakos ; and their triremes could be manned almost at a 
moment's warning. The Athenian station was on the open 
beach, and the nearest town, Sestos, was distant nearly two 
miles. From his forts on the Ohersoneeos Alkibiades could set 
distinctly the rashness and perils of these dispositions. Going 
down to the camp he remonstrated with the generals for retain- 
ing their ships in a place where they had not the protection of 
a harbour and a base of supplies from a city close at hand, and 
earnestly intreated them to fall back on Sestos. His advice 
was rudely rejected, and Tydeus and Menandros dismissed him 
with the rebuff that they were now generals, not he. On the 
fifth day the order given to the squadron which, as usual, fol- 
lowed the Athenian fleet to Aigospotamoi, was to wait until the 
enemy should be dispersed over the country, and then to hoist a 

. shield as a signal. At the sight of this token the order was 
issued for instant and rapid onset, and every man was at once 
in his place and the whole fleet in motion. In a few minutes 
the work was done. Konon alone was at his post. PhiloMes 
perhaps was also close at hand : but these could do little or 
nothing. Such as were within reach hurried back to their ships; 
but of the triremes thus manned some had only two banks of 
rowers, some only one, while by far the greater number were 
empty. It is absurd to speak of this surprise as a battle. A 
few blows may perhaps have been struck : but of these no ac- 
count was taken. The army of Athens had been cheated, and 
their whole fleet was insnared. Konon saw at a glance that 
nothing could be done ; and while the Spartans were busied in 
capturing the ships and surrounding the prisoners on the shore, 
he hastened with eight vessels besides his own, the sacred 
Paralian trireme being one of them, to Abamis, the promontory 
to the east of Lampsakos, and thence took away the large sails 
of the Peloponnesian fleet. He thus greatly lessened their 
powers of pursuit, and then making his way down the Helles- 
pont he hastened to his friend Euagor»5 in Kypros (Cyprus), 
while the Paralian ship went on its miserable errand to Athens. 
With greater speed the Milesian privateer Theopompos set ofl* 
on his voyage to Sparta, charged by Lysandros to convey the 
good news to the ephors. Not long after him Gylippos followed 
with the spoils. Fifteen hundred talents of silver were placed 

in his keeping f put up in sacks, eaa^i oi ^\ii^\i ivunished the 
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ephors with the means for ascertaining the amount deposited 
in them. Knowing nothing of this Gylippos unripped the bags, 
and having taken out thirty, some said three himdred, talents, 
handed over the rest as the full amount intrusted to him ; and 
the career of the victor of Syracuse closed with a sentence of 
death for theft. 

The Athenian triremes and their crews were carried to 
Lampsakos ; and there Lysandros summoned a council in which 
it was decreed that PhiloHes with all the Athenian prisoners, 
4,000 we are told, in number, should be put to death. The 
general arrayed himself in white garments, and having heard 
the question by which Lysandros asked him what a man de- 
served who had opened the gates of lawless wickedness against 
Hellenes, was taken away at the head of the long procession to 
the ground of slaughter. The language of Xenophon implies 
that to the question of Lysandros Philokles vouchsafed no 
answer ; but whatever reply he might have made, Xenophon 
would assuredly have suppressed it. The fact is that, with 
little kindliness, probably, and with less mercy, Philokles was 
laithful to his country. His name is therefore blackened. Adei- 
mantos was spared from the slaughter because he had, as many 
felt sure and some openly said, betrayed the Athenian fleet to 
Lysandros ; and as it was needful to cloke his treachery and to 
assign a decent pretext for sufiering him to live, it was said that 
he opposed himself to the brutality of his colleague. Lastly 
Xenophon has carefully drawn a veil over the details of this 
. shameful catastrophe. If the surprise was accomplished by 
Persian gold on the one side and Athenian greed on the other, 
then the treachery could not be confined to one man alone. If 
Adeimantos only had been acting in the interests of Lysandros, 
he would have been in an impotent minority. But if the num- 
ber of the traitors were nearly equal to that of the faithful 
generals, the energy of the latter might be paralysed, and that 
too without any appearance of dishonesty or disafiection. A still 
better colour might be thrown over their advice or suggestions, 
if they should happen to be in the majority ; and this good for- 
tune seems to have befallen Adeimantos. Of the six generals 
Philokles and Konon are beyond suspicion ; of none of the others 
liave we any evidence that they were put to death after the 
battle. Xenophon, who says that others w«t^ \a!&fcTi Ni'^^^'^^ 
Adeunan tos and I'hilokles, is specially <iaT«il\xi\» v^<^v^^'»^f^^% 
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that they took all their colleagues (with the exception, of course, 
of Konon) : nor does he distinctly speak of the execution of any 
other general than Philokles. According to Pausanias Tydeus 
was brihed not less than Adeimantos ; and Lysandros could 
scarcely afford to keep his faith, such as it was, with one and 
to break it with the other. There remain only Menandros and 
Kephisodotos ; and it is significant that of these two the former 
should have associated himself with Tydeus in his insolent re- 
jection of the counsel of Alkibiades. Of Kephisodotos nothing 
can be said, because nothing has been recorded ; but we are' 
assuredly not justified in asserting that he was slain along with 
PhUokles without a distinct warrant for the statement. It was 
the conviction of Konon that Lysandros planned and Adeiman- 
tos deliberately wrought the destruction of the Athenian fieet. 
If his conviction was right, the whole narrative of this disgraceful 
catastrophe becomes luminously clear. On any other supposi- 
tion it is an astounding and insoluble riddle. 

The news of the ruin wrought at Syracuse was conveyed by 
no official dispatch, and its terrors were in some slight degree 
lessened by the gradual awakening of the people to the know- 
ledge of their loss. The tidings of the catastrophe at Aigospo- 
tamoi came upon them with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
AVhen the men of the Paralian trireme, sailing into the harbour, 
told their dismal story, the cry of agony and despair, as it passed 
along the double line of walls, rose into a piercing wail when it 
reached the city. All that night the mourning went up to 
heaven, for none could ^lose their eyes in sleep. Nothing more 
could be done. But ifi^ey could no longer hope that endurance 
might be re warded by victory, an imconditional surrender which 
would enable the Spartans to slay every Athenian citizen and 
to seiid their wives and children into slaveiy was still out of 
the" Question. An assembly held on the next day decreed that 
the entrances to the harbours should be blocked un, one only 
remaining open, and that every preparation should be made for 
undergoing a siege. 

Meanwhile Lysandros had better things to do than to 
hasten with his fleet to the doomed city. The submission of 
C'halkcdon and Byzantion followed of necessity the disaster at 
the Goat's River, and the Athenian garrisons in these or in 
other towns he sent straight to Athens, where the pressure of 
fhniine was daily becoming moxe ^Tfe«Ai\3\. \Hi^Qt\s> mdeed 
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there were ; but these were their own settlers who had been 
established in the Ohersonesos, in Melos, Aigina^ and else- 
where. 

At last Lysandros set out for the city. To the ephors at 
Sparta and to Agis at Dekeleia he sent messages announcing 
his approach with a fleet of 200 ships. The tidings were fol- 
lowed by the hasty departure of the full Peloponuesian force 
under the Spartan king Pausanias. It was now a question of 
days which should determine whether Athens could insist on 
any terms at all, or whether she must submit without condi- 
tions to the conqueror. The iirst embassy sent to Agis, when 
famine had begun to reap its dismal harvest of death, oifered 
free alliance with Sparta, reserving to Athens the possession of 
Peiraieus and the Long Walls. By Agis they were referred 
to the epLor3, who on hearing the envoys at Sellasia bade them 
go home again and to return with more reasonable conditions. 
This rebutt seemed to crush such spirit as still remained in the 
hearts of the beleaguered people. One condition there was on 
which the Spartans declared their readiness to treat ; but no 
man dared to urge compliance with this requisition for pulling 
down one mile in length of each of the Long Walls, until 
Archestratos m*ged that it was better to do this than that all 
the people should die. To this shame they could not yet bow 
themselves. But the increasing intensity of the famine convinced 
them that something must be done ; and Theramenes offered to 
go to Lysandros, and ascertain whether this condition was de- 
manded simply as a guarantee of fidelity on the part of the 
Athenians or whether it was to be used as the means for re- 
ducing them to slavery. The mere putting of the question 
was indeed a virtual admission that, if the Spartans insisted on 
it simply as a pledge of good faith, the walls should be pidled 
down. But in their distress the Athenians chose to shut their 
eyes to the obvious fact, and Theramenes departed on hiH 
mission. Three months of frightful misery had passed before 
he was seen again. He then came to say that he had been de- 
tained by Lysandros, who had now sent him back with the 
answer that terms of peace could be taken into consideration 
only by the ephors. 

There could now be no longer any holding back, for an 
enemy was within the walls whicb co\M "oo^. TD^xOEAorMjj^'^Xsfe's^-- 
sisted. iDtruBted accordingly witi);! iiiXV i^o^et^^'^svstassv^^^i'fe^'^^ 
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out with nine colleagues. At Sellasia they were called upon to 
answer the question which had been put to the envoys of the- 
previous embassy; but on the announcement that the Athenians 
would be bound by their stipulations^ whatever these might be^ 
they were allowed to go on to Sparta. Here they were brought 
face to face with the representatives of the confederacy to which 
the power of Athens had long been a rock of offence : and along^ 
with many others the voices of the Corinthians and Thebans 
were raised for her destruction. Against this demand the 
Phokians made a noble protest ; and the point was overruled 
by the Spartans, who declared that they would never allow a 
city to be inslaved which had done so much good to Hellas in 
the season of her greatest need. It may be fairly doubted 
whether, as they said this, they thought so much of the benefits 
conferred by Athens at Marathon, Salamis, and Mykale as on 
advantages which they might receive from her in times yet to 
come. The discussion ended with the decree (it can scarcely 
be called by any other name) that the Athenians must pull down 
their walls, must yield up all their ships except twelve, must 
receive back their exiles, and follow implicitly the biddings of 
Sparta. When at length Theramenes announced to the Athe- 
nians in their assembly the precise terms imposed on them, a 
few still raised their voices against this last humiliation ; but 
tliey were borne down by the vast majority. The submission 
of Athens was made ; and the long strife which had lasted for 
seven-and-twenty years was virtually at an end. Into that har- 
bour from which had issued but a little while before the fleet 
which Adeimantos decoved to its own ruin and the ruin of Athens 
Lysandros now entered with the fleet of Sparta, bringing with 
liim those exiles whose crimes had made their names infamous. 
Twelve ships only were left in the desolate and dismantled 
harbour : and so began, according to Spartan phrase, the first 
day of freedom for Hellas. 

Thus passed away the most splendid phase of Athenian 
liistory. Even in its crudest and most imperfect form the 
polity of Athens was a protest against that spirit of isolation un- 
der which the old Eupatrid houses had sprung up to power. To 
the form of this older society the Spartan had clung with vehe- 
ment tenacity, and in this attitude he had the sympathy of the 
Hellenic vrorl^ generally. Even, when the empire of Athene 
/f/idf reached its greatest exte^la\o^v,Mi^^V«\iTJl«t^<^^^TV<£t^\he» 
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felt that they received from her benefits which they could never 
have secured for themselves, these allies still felt a certain sore- 
ness at her interference. Their dependence upon her, although 
they might be utterly unable to defend themselves, was still an » 
evil ; and only when after allowing oligarchical factions to se- 
duce them into revolt they found that the freedom with which 
they had been lured onwards was but a specious name for 
tyranny, did the demos in many cities set itself to make common 
cause with the imperial city. But the empire of Athens, it may 
be said, was aggressive. It could not be otherwise. The neces- 
sities which gave birth to the Delian confederacy and which 
through this led to the more highly-developed supremacy of 
Athens compelled her to interfere to a certain extent with the 
freedom or rather the license of states which, although they 
might be able to do little good, could yet be powerful for mischief, 
and which, if they did nothing, would reap the same benefits with 
those members of the confederacy who did everything. Briefly, 
— with all their faults and with crimes the stains of which no 
tears could ever wash out, the Athenians were fighting for a 
law and an order which, they felt, could not be maintained at 
all if they were to be confined within the bounds of a single city. 
So far as they went, they were working to make a nation : but 
into a nation the Hellenic tribes and cities were determined 
that they should not be moulded. The resistance which Athens 
encountered compelled her to keep her allies more closely under 
control, and imparted to her government an appearance of 
despotism which, however, was at its worst a slight yoke indeed 
when compared with the horrors of Spartan rule. 
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CHAPTER L 

FBOH THE SUBKENDER OF ATHENS TO THE BETUBN OP 

XENOPHON FBOM ASIA. 

The fall of Athens rendered inevitable the subjugation of the 
Hellenic race by some foreign power. The victory of Sparta 
was virtually the assertion that a Greek nation should never be 
called into existence j and from this point the history of the 
severjE^ Greek states becomes again^ what it had been before the 
rise of the Athenian empire, the history of a number of cities, 
by whom the principle of isolation was regarded as the very 
essence of freedom. The establishment of Spartan supremacy 
soon dispelled the illusion that the only hindrance to Hellenic 
freedom lay in Athenian power. VVith the snaring of the 
Athenian fleet at Aigospotamoi the mask was thrown off, and 
Sparta through her administrators entered on a course of tyranny 
at which even oligarchs stood aghast. The seed thus sown 
soon bore an abundant harvest, and the reapers appeared in 
the sovereigns of Macedon. 

To all who had taken part in the conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred or approved their policy, the entry of Lysandros into 
Athens was a day of rejoicing. Even the more moderate oli- 
garchs looked forward now to a government in which the cul- 
ture of refined gentlemen would stand out in marked contrast 
with the vulgarity of popular debaters. To such a society 
Theramenes, who had never liked the idea of things going 
further than he wished, was most veiling to join himself ; and 
when, along with Kritias, he became a member of the board of 
thirty men chosen to draw up a new constitution for the city, 
he may iave thought \mn8e\i au^cvevi^iX^ t^^^t^^^« Tj^ 
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board had been appointed, we are told, by a vote of the people ; 
but it was a vote extorted by the declaration of Theramenes 
that such was the will of the Spartans. The task of drawing up 
A constitution was left to a more convenient season; the business 
of cutting down political opponents was at once begun bravely, 
and by none more bravely than by Theramenes (404 B.C.). But 
he thought it time to draw back when some of his colleagues 
declared that the good work could not be brought to an end 
without the aid of a Spartan garrison. Bjitias, however, was 
not to be withheld, and his envoys brought from Sparta a force 
of hoplites, who were installed in the Akropolis. The Thirty 
were now free to get rid of all whom they were pleased to term 
Malignants : and among these victims was Leon of Salamia, 
whom Sokrates with four other citizens was bidden to apprehend 
and bring before the Thirty. With commendable prudence these 
tyrants had hit upon the clever plan of maldng men who 
disliked their policy participators in their crimes. Sokrates 
behaved now as he had behaved during the trial of the gene- 
rals after Argennoussai ; and his disregard of their conmiands 
was allowed to go unnoticed. Like the rest, Leon was made 
to drink the hemlock juice not because he loved the old laws, 
but because he had money which could be lavished on the Spar- 
tan assassins in the Akropolis. This was opening a mine which, 
as it seemed to Theramenes, it might be dangerous to work too 
far. In his belief the rulers must, unless they could maintain 
themselves by force, depend on the aftections of the people, or 
they must fall. For such expostulations Elritias had a brief 
answer. No despot ever counted himself safe in his seat, until 
he had got rid of all who on any grounds might be obnoxious 
to him : and if Theramenes thought that they were not tyrants 
because, instead of being one man, they were thirty in number, 
he was a simpleton. Thus far the Thirty had found their vic- 
tims amongst the citizens : they now thought that a raid upon 
the Metoikoi or resident aliens might be turned to good profit. 
Each one of the Thirty was to pick out his prey among the 
wealthiest of this industrious class, and to cement more closely 
with the blood of these victims their fellowship of iniquity. 
Theramenes alone, it would seem, refused to join in this infa- 
mous scheme. His plain speaking roused the fears of the 
Tyrants : and the mind of Kritias was mad.^ xjc^. T\v<b ^'«os>iy^ 
was summojQed to the council cbain\ieT,TQ\3JV^'^\3Cis^'C«^^'^^^^ 
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with hidden daggers kept guard^ while Kritias proceeded to 
warn the senators that he and they were exposed to a common 
danger and that this danger came from Theramenes. No re- 
volutions could be achieved without bloodshed, least of all at 
Athens, where the citizens had for ages grown up with a preju- 
dice and a liking for freedom. The oligarchs had set up a more 
wholesome government with the aid of their saviours the Spar- 
tans ; and from this government Theramenes wished to with^ 
draw, just when the passions of the people were most roused 
by the remedies applied to reduce them to order. In this he 
was doing just what they might look for from one whose career 
had won for him the name of the buskin which might be placed 
on either foot at will. 

Theramenes felt himself to be in deadly peril. With great 
calmness and great courage he insisted that the Thirty were 
acting on a policy which would win little favour at Sparta. 
They were simply destroying the city ; and the Spartans could 
have done this without the least trouble by prolonging the 
siege for a few weeks longer. The charges of Kritias were all 
false. He and they who worked with him were the real foes 
of the state, by multiplying their enemies and lessening the 
number of their friends. The truth and force of this reply 
called forth the cheers of the senators, and alarmed the Ty- 
rants ; but Kjitias was prepared for everythipg. Going out of 
the chamber, he ordered his bravoes to advance to the bar 
within which the senators sat, and then returning, told them 
that by one of the laws passed since the happy conquest of the 
city the Thirty were empowered to put to death without trial 
anyone not included in the list of enfranchised citizens, and 
that he took it on himself to expunge from that list the name 
of Theramenes. On hearing these words the victim leaped to 
the altar, warning the senators that that which was now done 
to him might at any moment be done to them. The only reply 
of Kritias was a command to the Eleven executioners to seize 
Theramenes, who drank the hemlock juice in the dungeon after 
the sun went down. 

The day of retribution for the Thirty was drawing nigh, 

but for the time being his death left them in a very paradise of 

license. The gates of the city were shut to all whose names 

were not included in their liat of citizens ; and the owners of 

property in the country wexe ^^a^e^ ixorssv "Oassa V^tsm^a «id 
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slain, because Kritias wished to have their lands himself or to 
bestow them on his accomplices. Those who could escape fled^ 
and the neighbouring cities were filled with fugitives. Of these 
Thrasyboulos with a small company seized the fortress of Phyle, 
and Kritias learnt that a body of exiles was in possession of an 
almost impregnable rock, jutting from the main range of Fames 
with which it was joined by a narrow and precipitous ridge. 
At once he set out with the Three Thousand and the Horsemen 
or Knights ; but the enterprise ended in signal failure. 

Thrasyboulos and the exiles now marched to Peiraieus ; and 
the demolition of the walls, on which Sparta had relied for the 
suppression of popular government, became the direct means of 
its restoration. The temple of Artemis, in Mounychia, furnished 
a strong post, from which darters could shower their weapons 
over tlie heads of their own hoplites on the advancing enemy. 
The latter wavered, and the hoplites, rushing down, put them 
to flight. Seventy or more were slain, and among the dead 
was Kritias. Instead of attempting to carry off the bodies by 
force, the soldiers of the Tyrants demanded the usual truce for 
burial ; and as the two parties were thus thrown together, one 
of the exiles, exerting a voice of singular power, besought 
silence, and, in simple words, asked why his countrymen should 
seek his death and that of his fellow fugitives. ' We have done 
you no harm ; we have taken part with you in the most solemn 
feasts ; we have been your comrades in peace and war. Why 
should you obey the most impious of tyrants, who in eight 
months have slain more Athenians than all the Peloponnesians 
killed in ten 3'^ears of war ? ' 

So manifest was the impression made by these words that 
the Thirty gave orders for an immediate retreat into the city. On 
the following morning they saw that their cause was desperate 
and fled to Eleusis, and their deposition was followed by the 
election of a new Board of Ten, one from each of the tribes. 
This election was a compromise, and it was a compromise 
which settled nothing. But the exiles in Peiraieus daily grew 
stronger both in men and arms, nor had many days passed 
before envoys were sent out from the Ten in the city and from 
the Thirty in Eleusis to pray for Lakedaimonian help, on the 
ground that Athens had revolted from Sparta. Lysandros, 
eagerly supporting the request, urged thftit \\fe \x«M!J^ -ssss^jjJs^. 
be sent. His proposal was acceigite^, wA ^^ tmn^. ^V^^ ^ssq. 
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xnontlis before^had left Athens in ruins, stood once more witliin 
,the borders of Attica. 

This general had, in the meanwhile, crushed the resistance 
of the Samiaii Demos which, having refused to submit when the 
Athenian fleet had been insnared at Aigospotamoi, agreed at 
length to surrender on condition of being allowed to depart 
teach man with one garment. So ended, in a distant island, the 
long struggle which had begim, nearly eight-and-twenty years 
earlier, with the surprise of Plataia by the Thebans. Ly- 
:8andros now sailed home with the prow-ornaments of all the 
*hip8 captured at Aigospotamoi, with the huge sum of 470 
talents, the residue of the money which Gyrus had placed in his 
hands for the purpose of humiliating Athens, and with the 
whole Athenian navy with the exception of the twelve triremes 
which alone remained in the basin of Peiraieus. The empire 
of Sparta was established ; but Lysandros was fully resolved ' 
that her empire should be empire for himself also. 

The honours heaped on this successful leader roused the 
jealousy and the wrath of Pausanias, one of the Spartan kings ; 
and Pausanias, when Lysandros had set out for Eleusis, prayed 
that he too might be allowed to lead a Spartan force in Attica. 
For this expedition contingents were furnished by all the allies 
-except the Thebans and Corinthians. 

The presence of Pausanias encouraged many to express freely 
their opinion of the tyrants who had fled to Eleusis, as well as 
of those who still held sway in Athens. In the complaints thus 
made the Mng probably saw fresh evidence of the schemes 
which had awakened his jealousy; but his first act was ti> 
43ummon Thrasyboulos and his followers to disperse. Their 
refusal was followed by a series of slight engagements, ending 
with one in which the exiles lost 160 men. Pausanias was 
thus victorious, and he could therefore afford now to act on his 
better judgement. On learning how matters stood, the Spartans 
answered by appointing fifteen conmiissioners to settle matters 
-along with Pausanias. The convention agreed upon restored 
the exiles to their homes, and secured an amnesty to all except 
the Thirty with their Eleven executioners and the Ten who 
had done what they could to carry on the work of the expelled 
tyrants. 

Before the victory of Thrasyboulos had been achieved at 
Athena, the stormy life oi Ml^iaAfe^ ^waA \fefeTi ^svsjdad by 
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murder. Taking refuge with Pharnabazos after the disaster of 
Aigospotamoi, he soon saw through the schemes of Gyrus for 
dethroning his brother Artaxerxes who had succeeded hi& 
father Dareios Nothos. These schemes he was eager to reveal 
to the monarch himself at Sousa. But the eyes of Cyrus wer& 
as keenly watchful as those of AlMbiades : and his command^ 
added to requests from Sparta, constrained Pharnabazos to give- 
the order for his assassination. The murderers, it is said, were^ 
afraid to enter the house where he lived in a Phrygian village^ 
and set it on fire. Their victim rushed out armed only with a^ 
dagger, and was struck down by a shower of arrows. So died 
the greatest perhaps, and the most systematic, of traitors. 

The schemes which Alkibiades was anxious to reveal to the- 
Persian king were destined to bring about a series of events- 
which throw a wonderful light on certain characteristics of 
Greek military life, as well as on the state of things generally 
at the end of the Peloponnesian war. The close of the long- 
strife left without employment large bodies of men who had 
been engaged in warfare so long as to feel little desire for mor& 
peaceful work. Of these instruments Gyrus resolved to avail 
himself, when on his father's death he found that the prize 
which he coveted had slipped from his grasp. Dareios had not 
declared him his successor, and Artaxerxes, his elder brother^ 
though not born like himself in the purple, sat on the throne. 
Burning with rage, Gyrus made his way to the Egean coast,, 
with the determination of avenging himself first on Tissaphemes- 
who had charged him with plotting against his brother and 
then of sweeping that brother from his path. The war which 
he now openly carried on against Tissaphernes blinded Arta- 
xerxes to the further designs for which that war served as a 
cloak. For the carrying out of his plans he found a thoroughly 
congenial spirit in the Lakedaimonian Klearchos. The larg& 
sum of 10,000 dareiks placed in his hands enabled him to raise 
a mercenary force which was to be at the orders of Gyrus in 
the event of his needing them. Similar gifts to other mercenary 
leaders procured the enlistment of other forces elsewhere ; and 
t^e troops thus enlisted were gathered 'at Sardeis, when Gyrus- 
determined to play out his game (401 B.C.). He saw around 
him a hundred thousand non-Hellenic troops whom he despised 
and upwards of seven thousand Greek hoplites whose "^^sa^ssw^sfc 
was to him a sure pledge of victoTy. la \3taa >iTi&«s>^» ^xwirj 
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was Xenophon, tlie future historian of the expedition, the Mend 
of Sokrates who still lives for us in his pages. Lured by the 
highly coloured pictures of his friend Proxenos, who spoke of 
Oyrus as immeasurably dearer to him than his country, Xeno- 
phon was induced to join the prince, as one of the few Greek 
horsemen in his camp, under the assurance that he was march- 
ing to punish the Pisidians and that at the close of the expedi- 
tion he should at once return home with an ample recompense 
for his toil. This delusion was shared by all the Greek com- 
manders except E^earchos, who was alone admitted to the 
secret. On reaching the Phrygian city of Kolossai the number 
of the Greek troops was increased by the arrival of 1,000 hop- 
lites and 500 peltasts under the Thessalian Menon. 

On reaching Tarsos the Greek mercenaries discovered that 
they had been drawn thus far by a mere feint. They had left 
the Pisidians fax behind them. The real object aimed at must 
therefore be the overthrow of the Great King himself. But 
they had been hired for no such purpose, and when the order 
came to march on, it was met by a flat refusal which called 
forth summary punishment. But the army was not in the 
humour to be deterred even by the harsh measures adopted by 
Klearchos. Violence provoked resistance, and Klearchos, hav- 
ing narrowly escaped being stoned to death, thought it prudent 
to take another course, and summoned his men to a general 
assembly. There is something ludicrous in the picture in which 
Xenophon represents this terrible ruffian as standing before 
them for a long time weeping like a woman. Hideous in face, 
timber-toned in voice, he had brought his men by a studied 
system of severity to fear himself more than they feared the 
■enemy ; but yet he knew that something migrht be gained from 
Greek soldiers by showers of crocodile*s tears before he began 
his address. The whole scene was a sham. With sobs and 
tears he informed his silent and astonished hearers how keenly 
the present state of things distressed him. Gyms had bestowed 
on him 10,000 dareiks, which he had spent not on himself but 
in levying men and in providing for their comfort and efficiency. 
Their refusal to march on woiild therefore conipel him either to 
be ungrateful to Oyrus or to be treacherous to them. He 
should abide by their decision ; but he could do so only as 
then comrade, not as their leader. They were to him country, 
friends, allies, his all, for witlnout ^i^iem.\l^ ^.csvsl^ T^aitber injure 
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s.n enemy nor help a friend. His address was received with 
hearty cheers, and more than 2,000 men left the encampment 
of Xenias and Pasion and took up their position by that of 
Klearchos. 

In a second assembly the resolution was taken to ask Cyrus 
plainly what he intended to do. By his answer they might 
decide whether to go on or not. Cyrus, instmcted, we cannot 
doubt, by Klearchos, told them he must advance some 300 
miles further to the Euphrates, where he had to punish his 
-enemy Abrokomas. The soldiers knew well enough what the 
excuse meant ; but they had not been told in so many words 
that they were marching against the king, and their reluctance 
was in some measure overcome by a promise of doubling their 
pay. 

The sequel of the story to the catastrophe at Kunaxa exhibits 
little more than the incompetence of Persians in contests with a 
disciplined enemy. In the course of the march the prophet 
Silanos had told Cyrus that no battle would take place for ten 
days, and the prince had promised to give him 3,000 dareiks if 
his words should prove true. The ten days had passed without 
any engagement, and Cyrus fulfilled his promise. He had 
well-nigh convinced himself that Artaxerxes had given up all 
intention of fighting; and this impression was strengthened 
when he found that not a man had been left to defend a trench, 
thirty feet broad, eighteen feet deep, and forty miles in length, 
which had been dug specially to oppose the Cyreian army. 
On the eastern side of this trench Cyrus saw, not indeed his 
enemy, but clear traces of his recent flight. He began to look 
upon his prize as won without a blow, when on the second 
day the tidings were brought that Artaxerxes was advancing 
across the plain with his army in order of battle. One or two 
hours still passed before the cloud of dust was seen which 
shrouded the royal squadrons, and the Cyreians had thus ample 
time to form in fighting array. His Greek troops had abeady 
won an easy victory, but while they were pursuing the enemy 
opposed to them, the force surrounding the king threatened to 
outflank the army of Cyrus, who instantly charged with his 
guard of six hundred horsemen. The onset was thoroughly 
successful. The ranks of the royal troops were broken, and the 
Cyreians hastened away in pursuit, leaving the prince afct«cA<b'i. 
only by a small knot of men. At that in.om!^Ti\» Ciyt^aa ^vasgci!;. 
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sight of hia brother, and the feeling of personal rage, thus 
roused to boiling heat, cast to the winds all restraints of pru- 
dence. *I see the man/ he cried as he dashed at the king, 
wounding him through the hreastplate. In the next instant he 
was himself struck down, and in a few minutes more was slain 
with eight of his hrayest men. 

The head and the right hand of Gyrus paraded in the front 
ranks of Artaxerxes showed to the native army of the prince 
that the strife was at an end, and the discovery of his death 
was followed by their immediate flight to the station which they 
had occupied the night before. The Greeks were three or four 
miles distant pursuing the Persians whom they had routed, 
when they heard that the enemy had been victorious on the 
left. Hurrying back, they found the king's troops moving to- 
wards them in order of battle ; but the onset of the Greeks 
again filled them vsrith terror, and these also fled in dismay. 
Still nothing was known of Cyrus, and vain guesses were made 
of the reasons which might keep him out of sight. On the 
next morning they learnt that Cyrus had been killed and that 
their own victory had been won in vain. Soon afterwards 
Fhalinos, an Arkadian Greek, appearing along with the his- 
torian Ktesias, as an envoy from the king, bade them lay down 
their arms, and added that the king proclaimed a truce so long 
as the Greeks remained where they were, while any change of 
position would be regarded as a declaration of war. ' What 
am I to say about this ? ' asked Phalinos. * Say that we are of 
the same mind with the king.' * And what mind is that ? ' he 
asked again. * Why, that there is to be truce, if we stay w^here 
we are, and war, if we move.' At best their situation wtw full 
of danger. The only course open to them, as it seemed, was to 
retreat along with the native troops. A solemn compact made 
with their commander Ariaios was followed by a resolution to 
march onwards with the utmost speed. Before the day closed 
they saw, as they thought, the main body of their enemies. 
Three days later, Tissaphernes appeared, charged, as he said, 
by the king to ask why the Greeks had come up against him. 
Klearchos answered, in words which would have been per- 
fectly true in every mouth but his own, that they had set 
out without the least idea of their destination, that Cyrus had 
led them, on by vague pretexts and promises from one stage to 
another, and that the Greeks, \i«*.>;\iv!g x'sicwjvid much good at 
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his hands, shrank from deserting a benefactor in the hour of 
his need. Cyrus was now dead ; with the king they had no 
quarrel, and their only wish was to return home without doing 
him any harm, if they should be suffered to depart unmolested, 
Tissaphernes promised to deliver their message, and bound them 
to observe the truce until they saw him again. 

Twenty days passed, and still there was no sign of the 
coming of the satrap. The king and his advisers had probably 
taken the true measure of their position. The first step was to 
detach from the Greeks the native army of Gyrus, and this was 
done by offering to the latter a complete amnesty for the past. 
The estrangement thus caused between them and the Greek 
mercenary force clearly revealed the purpose of the king : but 
when the Greeks expressed their fears to their general, 
Klearchos could only insist on the difficulty or the impossibility 
of retreating against the will of the despot, and on the unlikeli- 
hood that Artaxerxes would have entered into a solemn com- 
pact with them, if his only desire was to destroy them. Such 
treachery would make his name vile among Greeks and bar- 
barians alike. 

At length Tissaphernes came, and the whole Oyreian army 
set out on its retreat. The Greeks marched as a distinct body 
and with the utmost caution. They were now moving nearly 
due east. Three marches brought them to the wull of Media, 
two more to the flourishing town of Sittake, four in a north- 
westerly direction to the city of Opis near the river Physkos. 
A halt of three days on the banks of the Great Zab was marked 
by so manifest an increase of suspicion and irritation between 
the Greeks and the forces of Tissaphernes, that Ellearchos re- 
solved to do what he could to bring this wretched state of 
things to an end, and demanded an interview with the satrap. 
Seeing at once how to lay his snare, the satrap cordially invited 
Klearchos with all his generals and chief officers to a conference 
in his tent on the following day. With astonishing simplicity 
Klearchos promised to bring them all, and with infatuation still 
more marvellous refused to be turned from his jiurpose, when 
warned that Tissaphernes was not to be trusted. On the fol- 
lowing day he appeared at the tent-door, accompanied by 
Menon, Agias, Sokrates, and Proxeno's. Twenty captains with 
200 men, forming their escort, remained outside^ vj\d\a ^'ft> 
generals entered the tent. Presently 1i\i"& s^^iiaN. ^^>»> ^i^^'sa.. 
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The generals were seized and bound, the officers and soldiers 
outside were cut down. One man only escaped into the Greek 
camp and told the terrihle story. Fearing instant attack, the 
Greeks flew to their arms. But nothing followed beyond a 
visit from some grandees, who demanded to speak with the 
Greek leaders. In the absence of the Spartan Oheirisophos, the 
Orchomenian Kleanor and Sophainetos of Stymphalos came 
forward with Xenophon and were informed that Klearchos had 
paid with his life the penalty of his treachery, while Proxenos 
and Menon were to be highly rewarded for revealing his crimes. 
The speaker wound up with a demand for instant surrender, 
and was met by an outburst of wrath at the monstrous conduct 
of Tissaphemes. ' If Klearchos was a traitor and has met a 
traitor's doom,' said Xenophon, ' be it so. But you say that 
Proxenos and Menon are your benefactors. They are also our 
leaders. Send them to us, and then everything can be settled.' 
The Persians had thought that the power of the Greeks lay 
only in the generals. They were wholly mistaken. For the 
moment, indeed, there was universal depression. Scarcely a 
man in the army closed his eyes in sleep, and among these 
weary watchers whose thoughts were running on kinsfolk and 
friends whom they dared not hope to see again, was the 
Athenian Xenophon. Having joined as a simple volunteer, he 
had no official rank; but none the less the conmion peril pressed 
heavily on his heart. ' Why do I lie here ? ' he asked himself. 
* The night is creeping on. The morning will bring the enemy, 
and defeat will be followed by tortures and death. Yet here 
all lie, as though it were a time for rest ; and am I to wait 
until some officer comes forward to give counsel and to act ? ' 
Rising up hastily and summoning the captains who had served 
under his friend Proxenos, Xenophon with manly courage and 
good sense told them that on the whole the present ste^te of 
things was better than that which had preceded it. The treaty 
made with Tissaphemes had hampered and clogged them ; the 
treachery by which the Persians had broken the compact had 
at least left them free. For himself he was willing, he added, 
either to follow or to lead. One voice only was raised against the 
general shout which summoned Xenophon to take the command, 
and that voice was justly disregarded. The others went 
throxighoMt the army, summoning the officers who had not fol- 
lowed Klearchos into the anate. ^Waan \Jti<b^ ^^xok ^thered, 
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midnight had already come. At the request of the Eleian 
Hieronymos, Xenophon again addressed them. 

He told his colleagues that if they had behaved as brave 
men vrhile they were seeking to place Gyrus on the Persian 
throne, their duty was increased tenfold now that the safety of 
the whole army was at stake. They must show the Persians 
not only that they mean to go home, but that they are fully 
Able to carry out their purpose. Time pressed ; they must 
hasten away. To do so with the greatest chance of success 
they must have as few incumbrances as possible. The waggons 
«,nd all superfluous baggage must be burnt, so as to leave the 
largest number of soldiers available for action. The effect of 
these energetic counsels was seen, when on the arrival of 
another Persian deputation the heralds were sent away unheard. 

The Greeks now crossed the Zab; but they had not ad- 
vanced far when they were attacked by a force of slingers and 
mounted bowmen, whose weapons went much further than 
those of the archers and javelinmen in the army of the Greeks. 
An attempt to repel them by an attack of hoplites ended in 
«evere loss ; but Xenophon took on himself the full discredit of 
the defeat, and urged the formation of a new force of Rhodian 
archers and of cavalry who might be supplied with such horses 
as could be spared from indispensable service as baggage 
carriers. 

When on the following day the attack was renewed, many 
of the assailants were slain, and the Greeks, to frighten the 
enemy more thoroughly, hacked and mutilated their bodies. But 
the march of the Greeks was still perilous and toilsome ; nor 
«ould anything have brought them safely through, had not 
Xenophon acquired over them a moral ascendancy, which called 
forth an obedience highly creditable to men so situated. The 
real struggle came when, about fifty miles to the north of the 
Great Zab river, they approached the rocks and defiles which 
sheltered the fastnesses of the Kardouchian mountaineers. In 
these fierce hillmen, still known as Kurds, they encountered 
enemies very different from the Persians whose despot reigned 
only over the plains. Here there was nothing to save them 
from destruction but a swiftness of movement which should 
put them in possession of one conmianding height after another 
before the barbarians could reach them. Isi ^^i^vsv^XsKSissfe "^^ 
feat -was Bucc^sfullj accomplished. tSot trvsl^ >i)Kva^^ ^"^ ^c^»^ 
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culty with which they had to contend. The tahle lands of 
Armenia stand high up among the mighty chains of mountains 
which rise into their most tremendous masses between the 
Euxine and the Caspian seas. These hare regions are exposed 
to merciless winds and fearful snowstorms; and the Greeks 
were crossing them in the depth of winter. But in spite of all 
obstacles they not only held on, hut struck hard blows at th^ 
enemies, lie successful crossing of the Euphrates, not far 
from its source, was followed by a terrible tempest. 

When the storm subsided^ the snow was six feet deep. 
The enemy was close behind them and might fall at any 
moment on their sick. By a feigned attack Xenophon 
frightened off the natives in the rear ; and in the headman of a 
village where they found both food and quarters, he obtained a 
g^de whose services were lost to them a week later by the im- 
prudence of Oheirisophos. The Spartan leader had allowed the 
man to walk unbound, and had struck him for his failure to 
bring them to fresh villages. The headman naturally ran off 
during the night, and the Greeks made their way as they could 
to a stream which they crossed only to find themselves some- 
what further on face to face with the tribesmen, who blocked 
the pass to the plain beyond. Xenophon, however, found 
means to carry it without a direct encounter ; and fi.ve more 
marches brought them to a stronghold in which the Taochoi 
had gathered their women, their children, and their cattle. 
The cattle seized in this fastness supplied the army with food 
till they reached the river Harpasos, after the passage of which 
four marches brought them to the large and flourishing city of 
Gymnias. A guide sent to them by the headman of this place 
imdertook to bring them within five days to the sight of the 
sea. He kept his word, and on the fifth day the mountain 
called Theches rose before them. As the foremost men reached 
the summit, they saw far away the waters of the Euxine 
stretching out into the blue distance. The shout of joy with 
which they greeted the longed-for sight swelled to tumult a» 
others hurried up after them. To Xenophon the din seemed to 
betoken a sudden onslaught of enemies. Hurriedly mounting 
his horse, he spurred on with the cavalrs\ As he approached 
the summit, he could distinguish the exulting cry, * The Sea! the 
SesL ! ' which seemed to give the assurance that their long toil 
was already ended. OfRcew aa^ Tnevi >Cto«^ 'OawK^^^'e^-^fj^e^ 
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ing into each others' anns, and as the baggage train came up 
and all were now in safety, a sudden impulse drove the soldiers 
to gather stones, and a mighty cairn was raised to mark the 
5pot where the sea greeted the Ten Thousand on their wonder- 
ful march from the plains of Babylon. 

Even when they had reached the sea, and were fairly sheltered 
in the Hellenic city of Trapezous (the modem Trebizond), their 
troubles were not at an end. The feeling of disgust at long- 
continued hardships broke out in the passionate exclamation of 
the Thourian Antileon. * I am sick of running, drilling, keeping 
^ard and fighting. I will have no more of these worries: 
what I want is to lay myself down in a ship and be carried to 
Hellas stretched out in the slumber of Odysseus.' His words 
were received with shouts of applause : but ships were;iot forth- 
<;oming, and Oheirisophos undertook to go and get them from his 
friend Anaxibios, the harmost of Byzantion. His departure 
left to Xenophon the task of regulating the whole army. To 
all his counsels about the discipline of the camp and the ar^ 
rangement of foraging expeditions they gave unanimous assent : 
but when he urged the need of insisting that the inhabitants of 
the maritime cities should put the roads in good order, his pro- 
posal was met by angiy and even wrathful murmurs. Time 
passed on. Their wants were supplied chiefly by inroads into 
the lands of hostile tribes ; but Oheirisophos did not return, and 
the hated march by land was seen to be inevitable for all who 
could not be taken into the merchant ships which they had 
seized. Boom could be found in these only for the sick, for 
the women and children, and the men who might be over forty 
years of age. These were accordingly embarked, and three days 
later the fleet and the army reached Kerasous. During the ten 
days spent here, a review showed that they could still muster 
8,600 heavy-armed men, making up with the light-armed troops 
a, total exceeding a myriad. No such Greek force had been seen 
in the countries bordering on the Black Sea, and no Greek force 
had performed with so little loss an exploit altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of Hellenic warfare. The fame of this great 
achievement preceded them from one Hellenic city to another ; 
but admiration for the skill of the leaders and lie endurance 
of the men had a hard struggle with the stronger feelings of 
suspicion and fear, and the citizens were genetdlL^ %»sxwi& \» 
be rid of guests at once so burdeBBoma oaSi %o iorrcKv^^XJ^^. 
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At the city of Kotyora, after a toilsome and perilous journey 

through the lands of barbarous tribes, the Oyreians ended their 

land march but not their troubles. Eight months had passed 

since the prince who had lured them to the great Mesopotamian 

plain had flung away his life on the field of Kunaxa, and during 

those months they had worked or fought their way oyer not 

less than 2^300 mUes. The tidings of their arrival at Kotyora. 

roused at Sinope feelings of fear, bordering on dismay, which 

found vent in angry remonstrances. As spokesman of their 

envoys, Hekatonymos charged the Oyreian generals with forcing 

their way into an Hellenic city and plundering its territories, and 

threatened to bring on them the forces of the Paphlagonian chief 

Korylas. The Sinopeans had made a false move. ' If the men 

of Kotyora/ replied Xenophon, * have suffered any hurt at our 

hands, it is they who are to blame. They shut their gates 

against us, and would not admit us to market. We insisted, it 

is true, that they shoiild receive our sick, and when they refused 

^ve forced an entrance for them ; but the men so brought in are 

living at their own charges. As to Korylas, your threats are 

thrown away. We know that there is nothing which would 

please him more than to become master of your city and of the 

sea coast ; and we can easily gain his friendship by promising 

to help him.* 

Knowing that there was but too much truth in these words, 
the colleagues .of Hekatonymos hastened to disclaim all com- 
plicity in his unfriendly speech. On the following day when 
the Oyreian generals consulted the Sinopean envoys on the 
course which they ought to take, Hekatonymos himself apolo- 
gised for his intemperate threats, and hastened to give his 
disinterested advice. The land journey, he insisted, was not 
merely difficult but impossible ; but to Sinope and thence to- 
Ilerakleia they could go by sea, and at the latter place they 
would find no lack of vessels to take them wherever ^ey might 
choose to go. 

When at length the army landed at Sinope, they were 
received with some show of hospitality ; but the corn and wine 
which refreshed their bodies could not make them forget that 
their purses were empty. Here they were, fast approaching the 
boimdaries of the Hellenic world, and they were no richer than 
when they had left Sardeis. The mischief of having many 
masters seemed to be the ca\]Laft oi VXi^Yt ^or^exXa^ \ tha remedy 
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therefore lay in giving absolute power to a single general, and 
their choice fell upon Xenophon. He received the invitation 
with a natural feeling of pleasure ; but his habitual caution 
warned him that he might pay dearly for this pre-eminence, and 
be therefore contented himself with telling the Oyreians that as 
an Athenian he could not presume to take' the supreme com- 
mand over the representatives of the imperial city which had 
humbled Athens in the dust. In his place the soldiers chose 
the Spartan Oheirisophos, who had returned, not, as they had 
hoped, with a fleet, but in a single trireme, charged with specious 
compliments from the Byzantine harmost Anaxibios. 

At Ohrysopolis Xenophon in reply to proposals from the 
Thrakian chief Seuthes answered that be himself meant to 
leave the army, and that Seuthes might make what agreements 
he pleased with those who remained behind him. The Oyreians 
reached Byzantion (400 B.C.) cheered with the hope that their 
troubles were ended ; but they were never more mistaken. The 
harmost Anaxibios had promised them pay from the moment 
of their landing : his only anxiety, when they entered the city, 
was to get them out again with the utmost speed. Xenophon 
was accordingly charged to summon them to a muster without 
the walls ; and Anaxibios was explaining to the generals the 
arrangements which he had made for their payment on their 
reaching the Ohersonesos, when by some means or other the 
soldiers who were without the city learnt how they were to be 
again cheated. With cries of anger they .seized their arms 
and hurried back to the gate only to see the ponderous doors 
closed in their faces and hear the bolt shot home. Their 
threats were seconded eflectually by other Oyreians who, not 
having yet left the city, split the bars with hatchets and let 
their comrades in; In wild terror Anaxibios ran to the sea 
and getting into a boat made his escape to the Akropolis, while 
the indignant soldiers besought Xenophon to avail himself of 
the golden opportunity. * Now,' they said, * you can help us 
indeed, and we can make you great. You have a city, you 
have triremes, you have money, you have an army.' With a 
presence of mind which probably no other of the generals 
could have maintained, Xenophon, pretending to throw himself 
into their humour, commanded them to resume at once their 
strict military array. His order was obeyed, and ha 'Os^^a. -^'e^ 
on to show them the desperate Bti«Jv\a \.o VsiveJ^ ^xsL^js^es^^^ 
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violence must bring them. With the readiness of Athenian 
eloquence he bade them remember how completely the power 
of Sparta must in the end bear down any opposition which they 
might make to it. For himself he would rather be ten thousand 
fathoms underground than lead them to certain ruin. 

The people of Byzantion were thus saved from indiscrimi- 
nate pillage, and the Spartans from the necessity of wreakiBg 
a terrible revenge on the men whom their officers had goaded 
into frantic wrath. Although the dark cloud still lowered over 
the remnant of the Ten Thousand, the sequel of the story was 
to exhibit Xenophon in the light of the successful adventurer. 
For the present, he left the army and returned with Eleandros 
into Byzantion, having bidden his comrades, as he thought, a 
final farewell. For these the prospect was far from encourag- 
ing. They were tempted in the first instance by the proposals 
of the Theban Koiratadas ; but the matter ended only in dis- 
appointment, and disappointment led to angry disputes among 
the leaders, while the number of desertions seemed to make it 
likely that the great Oyreian army would soon melt away. 
Such a result Anaxibios in his present mood most heartily 
desired ; but his feelings were soon to undergo a great revulsion. 
On his voyage from Byzantion he met Aristarchos, who had 
been sent from Sparta to succeed Kleandros as governor of 
Byzantion, and who told him that he himself was to be super- 
seded by Polos. Anaxibios now resolved on employing the 
Oyreians in a private war against Phamabazos, who had treated 
him with contempt when he found that the sceptre of oflSce had 
fallen from his hands. As eagerly as he had before sought to 
break them up, so now he earnestly besought Xenophon ibo get 
them all together and bring them to Perinthos for immediate 
transportation into Asia. Crossing the Propontis from Parion 
Xenophon appeared again among the Cyreians to their great 
delight. The scheme of Anaxibios was agreed to with hearty 
readiness, and the army marched hastily to the place of embarka- 
tion. But Aristarchos, hurrying to Perinthos, forbade the 
passage of the troops across the sea: and when Xenophon 
replied that he was acting by the orders of Anaxibios, Aristarchos 
answered briefly, * Anaxibios is no longer admiral, and if I 
catch any of you on the sea I will sink you.' '^^Tien, having 
foiled this plan, Aristarchos summoned all the Oyreian officers 
to his pTeaencBf Xenophon underft^^o^ ^feTt^^^Gai^ Ck^^'T^^x^aa!^ 
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which he had received against entering the walls of the town. 
Remaining outside under pretence of sacrificing, he learnt that 
Aristarchos had dismissed his colleagues with orders to come 
again in the afternoon. Seeing the snare thus set for him, 
Xenophon set out at once for the camp of Seuthes, and there 
entered into engagements which seemed to promise not merely 
maintenance but wealth for the Cyreians. Disappointment 
again awaited them ; and months dragged their weary length 
along, until at last messengers came with the tidings that the 
Spartan state needed their services in the war which the Spartans 
had declared against Tissaphemes. The news filled Seuthes 
with the hope that he might avoid paying the money due to 
them ; but the power or the fear of Sparta was too great even 
for the Thrakian chief. Threats of determined action in case 
of refusal extorted from him the wages due to the Cyreians, 
who at length crossed to Lampsakos, where Xenophon found 
an old friend in the Phliasian prophet Eukleides. The latter, 
expressing his joy at seeing him safe, asked him how much 
money he had. * I have sold my horse,' was the answer, ' for 
fifty dareiks, to furnish me with the means of getting home.' 
The seer could scarcely believe him ; but when on questioning 
him further he learnt that Xenophon, although he had sacrificed 
to Zeus the King, had ofiered nothing since he left Athens to 
Zeus the Kindly, the mystery was explained. The kindly god 
must receive a whole burnt offering. A slaughter of little 
pigs in his honour was followed at once by a distribution of pay 
to the army and by the restoration of his favourite horse, which 
the Spartans had repurchased and for which they refiised any 
recompense at his hands. He thus had not only his horse but 
more than a year's pay in advance. The kindly Zeus was 
indeed working zealously on his behalf: but when the army 
reached Pergamos, a prospect of still greater luck was opened 
for Xenophon. Hjs hostess told him that he might win a 
splendid prize by seizing the tower or castle of a wealthy 
Persian named Asidates. The sacrifices at once favoured the 
enterprise ; but his attack was repulsed. On the next day the 
assault, repeated with the full force of the army, was followed 
by the capture of Asidates himself with his whole family and 
all his property. * Thus came true,' says Xenophon, with a 
fiaith which nothing can daunt or shake, 'tk<5i ^S^^^ ^"^ *siw^ 
victims oSeredi before the first attsucik.' TlVraa «Jffl»c> ^^t^^svsst-^ 
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than realised any visions of wealth which may have floated 
before his eyes as he started on the eastward march firom 
Sardeis; and Xenophon returned to Athens^ if he returned 
thither at all^ a rich man^ to And that the great teacher by 
whose counsels he was guided had drunk the fatal draught 
of hemlock a few days or a few weeks before his arriyaL 



CHAPTER n. 

SOKRATES. 



SoKRATES had already reached an age of more than seventy 
yearS; when three Athenian citizens^ the leather-seller Anytos^ 
the poet MeletoS; and the rhetor Lykon^ brought against him 
three charges, the first of rejecting the gods worshipped at 
Athens, the second of setting up new deities of his own, the 
third of corrupting the youth of the city. 

As a citizen, this illustrious man had lived a life not merely 
blameless but deserving the gratitude of his countrymen. He 
had behaved with credit at Potidaia and Delion ; he had firndy 
opposed the madness of the people whom Theramenes was 
hounding on to the murder of the generals after Argennoussai ; 
with the same composure he had gone quietly home when the 
Thirty despots commissioned him with four others to arrest 
and bring before them the Salaminian Leon. Some said that 
as a young man he had lived viciously ; but, although he 
admitted that the work of self-discipline was with him a severe 
struggle, there seems to be no ground for the imputation. 

The physical science of the age of Sokrates rested almost 
whoUy on assumptions and on theories which were virtually 
nothing more than guesses to account for the supposed nature 
of phenomena. It would have been strange indeed if some one 
had not sooner or later risen to protest against the multiplica- 
tion of hypotheses for which it was impossible to adduce the 
evidence of fact. Such a thinker arose in Sokrates, in whose 
mind the contradictory conclusions of the philosophers (or, as 
they were called. Sophists) caused a revulsion never to be over- 
come. 

Tuxnm^y therefore, with disgust from their wranglings, 
Sokrates beheld before him., aa\ie )i\io>a!^\.,^^^\.'a.^^\xv^hich 
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the plough had scarcely turned a single furrow. If it was im- 
possible for man to determine what were the constituents of 
the sun, it was surely not impossible for him to ascertain the^ 
conditions of his own life, the laws which he must obey, the 
nature of his relations to other men, and the character of human 
action. Starting with the assured conviction that the gods 
were everywhere present, he held it to be his duty to ascertain 
the boundaries which separated the province of human reason 
from that of the divine government of the world. Nor was he 
at any loss to find them. From the ^me of his boyhood ha 
had heard an inward voice which, without telling him what he 
should do, warned him against any given action. This was 
styled by some of his disciples the Daimonion or Dsemon^ 
which, by revealing to him dangers to be avoided, made his 
way plain before his face ; but as he made no mystery of it in 
his own case, so it must at the least be noted that he nowhere^ 
explicitly speaks of it as a privilege peculiar to himself. 

He was still a young man (how young we know not) when 
the sense of a divine mission, binding him to devote his whole 
life to the service of his fellows, broke upon his mind. Aban- 
doning his occupation as a sculptor, and retaining, it would seem,, 
no means of making an income, he made it his business to put 
all men to the test, so that the reality or the hollowness of 
their professions might for their own higher good and happi- 
ness be made known to themselves and to the world. In the 
discharge of this mission he might be seen at all times of the- 
day in all places of public resort, seeking the conversation of all 
and shunning none. The perfect frankness of the man, the in- 
genuous confession of his own ignorance, the earnestness which 
convinced his hearers that, if he exposed their shallowness, it 
was only in order that they might work their way to the real 
treasures which awaited all disinterested seekers, could not fail 
to gather roimd him knots of listeners, of whom many became 
his disciples or, as he preferred to call them, his friends. The 
impression thus made led some to regard him as a man of 
whom the world had not yet seen the peer j and the resolution 
to ascertain the truth of this fact by a reference to the Delphian 
oracle was the natural consequence of this conviction. 

The answer brought back by Chairephon from the shrine of 
Phoibos was that of all men Sokrates was the wisest, Ib. 
Sokrates himself these words awakened lio ifc^&c^^ ^i ^^^-^'^iSa^i^ 
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lation^ but merely a desire to solve that which he felt sure 
must be a riddle or enigma. He was at once conscious of his 
own ignorance and convinced of the perfect veracity of the god. 
He betook himself therefore to a statesman of wide repute for 
his wisdom, but he soon satisfied himself that his supposed 
knowledge was a mere mask. When, however, he sought to 
convince the statesman of this fact, he found that he had only 
made him his enemy ; and he returned home, assured that thus 
far the Delphian priestess was right. His own ignorance and 
that of the statesman were on a par : but he was conscious of 
it and as eager to acknowledge it as the statesman was to deny 
it ; and so far he was the wiser man. The experiment was 
tried on others (reluctantly and with pain and fear, because he 
saw the strength of the resentment which he roused), and 
always with the same result. Hence when he asked himself 
whether he would exchange his own general consciousness of 
ignorance for the partial knowledge which sought to pass itself 
ofi^ as omniscience, he was constrained to answer the question 
in the negative, and so to admit that the Delphian priestess had 
spoken the truth to Ohairephon. 

The verdict of the Delphian god compelled him to take 
another course, if he wished to reconcile the truthfulness of the 
deity with his own ever-present and overpowering sense of 
ignorance. Henceforth he must question the greatest states- 
men, the most famous poets, and the most illustrious phi- 
losophers of the city; and he proceeded to do so vn.th a 
subtlety and pertinacity which invariably succeeded in showing 
either that the man interrogated knew not his own science or 
art, or that the knowledge of some one thing had led him to 
regard himself as knowing everything. "When, then, Sokrates, 
not as a teacher but simply as one aware of his own ignorance 
and anxious only to learn, addressed to statesmen and men of 
scientific reputation questions on the simplest elements of the 
subjects with which they professed to deal, and gradually drew 
from them the humiliating confession that even of these 
-elements they had no real knowledge whatever, it was natural 
that the feelings of sm^rise and mortification should pass 
rapidly through the stage of resentment into that of abiding 
hatred. 

"Bat when we come to the trial In. which the jealousies thus 
^emouldering for five-and-twe^iity ^eaia'WKX. \xv\.ci ^^Taa^^^ ^35^ 
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constrained to admit that our knowledge is unfortunately 
scanty. In the Platonic Apology Sokrates is made to confess 
his total want of practice in speaiing before a public assembly : 
in the Xenophontic treatise he is* described as telling his friend 
Hennogenes that in obedience to the warning voice of the- 
Daimonion he had abandoned all thought of preparing any 
defence. Yet, if we are to believe Plato, he defended himself 
not merely with astonishing readiness (for this from his con- 
sciousness of innocence and of general uprightness we might 
have looked for) but with the peculiar eloquence of which 
Plato was the unrivalled master : and moreover he spoke aftier 
a fashion which assuredly seems to represent rather the- 
thoughts of Plato writing many years later than those which 
would probably have passed through the mind of Sokrates. 
But whatever may have been his real defence, sufficient ground 
for believing that to it he owed his condemnation seems to be 
furnished by the fact that the verdict was carried by the small 
majority of thirty out of more than 600 jurymen. "When the- 
number of those who actually acquitted him was so large, we 
can scarcely doubt that many more would have followed their 
example had not something in the tone of the defence changed 
the current of their feelings. But undoubtedly there were 
many more who took their places on the seats of the Dikasts^ 
with feelings of extreme irritation against a man who baffled,, 
perplexed, and worried them. 

If to men in such a temper as this Sokrates spoke at all as. 
he is said to have spoken in the Platonic or Xenophontic 
Apology, the smallness of the majority which condemned him 
becomes the real and perhaps only matter for astonishment.. 
Athenian jurymen beyond, all doubt were fully impressed with 
a sense of their own dignity, and we have seen more than 
once that they were flattered by the exhibition of feelings 
which betrayed an awe of their power. They were accustomed 
to hear impassioned appeals to their sympathy, inforced by the 
tears of the accused and the intreaties of his kinsmen or his 
friends. With a dignity which should have been more forcible 
than mean prostrations and piteous prayers for mercy, Sokrates. 
told them, it is said, that for him there should be no such efforts 
to divert the question to a false issue. If he had offended, he 
was ready to pay the penalty. If he had not,\t ^^^^iJaK^:t4x»^G^ 
to acguit him. When further lie "went on \ft \^!ki ^^\si.^^'l«sr 
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from having broken any law he had spent his life in trying to 
■open men's eyes to the nature and obligations of law, and that 
thus he had been their greatest benefactor, — when he assiired 
them that if they condenmed him they would hurt not him but 
iihemselves only, — when he warned them that, as they had thus 
far had none who had devoted themselves without pay or 
reward to promoting the highest good of their citizens by assail- 
ing the strongholds of ignorance and vice, so if they should put 
him to death they would find none to take his place and to 
'Carry on a work indispensable for the welfare of the common- 
wealth, he was stringing together a series of considerations each 
of which would weight the balance more and more heavily 
:against him. 

Sokrates was condemned ; but even after condemnation 
Athenian custom allowed the defendant to make a coimter 
proposal, in mitigation of the penalty demanded by the accuser. 
But of the two penalties thus put before them the jurymen 
must choose one : it was not in their power to impose any other. 
TCence it was to the last degree unlikely that they would ratify 
the proposition of the criminal, if by naming a merely nominal 
punishment it practically reversed their verdict of guilty. Here 
again we have a picture which, we can scarcely doubt, has been, 
to say the least, largely touched up by the master hand of Plato. 
If it can be trusted, we should be bound to admit that Sokrates 
did his best to inflame the animosity of his opponents and to 
■alienate the waverers. Ending his speech with the statement 
that all his worldly goods would not exceed the value of a 
mina, but that Plato with some others of his friends wished to 
become sureties for the payment of a sum of thirty minai, he 
proposed this fine as a substitute for the penalty sought by 
Anytos and his colleagues. Had he done this without prefiwje 
there can be little doubt that of the small majority which 
condemned him many would gladly have accepted it. But, if 
we may believe Plato, Sokrates was determined that his judges 
should pass the capital sentence unless they chose to become his 
xjonverts. All minor penalties, he told them, would for him he 
intolerable. Prison life with the Eleven for his only visitants 
would be a burden greater than he could bear : and the idea of 
his living in exile would be absurd. AMierever his abode might 
he, ih&TQ must he be instant, in aeafion and out of season, in the 
j?Teat work for which he carnal ^XioxyX. Vv^ \xs!ca5S5^ ^^sme I 
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•commission. But in trutli why should he he punished at all ? 
At least how could he with any honesty admit the justice of 
any sentence passed upon him, when he was not more conscious 
of his existence than he was of the fact that he had devoted his 
whole life with ahsolute disinterestedness to the promotion 
of their highest good? Under any conditions leisure was 
for him a matter of the first moment, — leisure which should 
■enable him to pry into the mental state of all whom he might 
meet, compelling them to take stock of their supposed stores of 
Imowledge. Such leisure it was in their power to insure to 
him by ordering that henceforth he should be maintained in the 
Prytaneion at the public cost. 

His words did their work. By what majority we know not, 

the Dikasts passed sentence that Sokrates should be dealt with 

by the Eleven. The result, we are told, was that which he had 

looked for, and indeed desired. Now that the end had come, 

he had the satisfaction of knowing that through his trial, as in 

his previous relations with his countrymen, he had acted rightly. 

Not once, since it began, had the warning voice bidden him 

hold back a single utterance. • It was the divine will that he 

should now depart, and to that will he yielded a hearty and 

glad submission. The dying, he added, were supposed to see 

further than other men ; and they must forgive him, if, looking 

as he now could, into the future, he told them that any hopes 

which they might have of arresting his work by his death must 

be disappointed. For themselves his death was a mistake. 

The true method of avoiding humiliating confessions of ignorance 

was not by slaying others but by giving themselves up to the 

task of self-improvement in obedience to the precept inscribed 

in the Delphian temple, ' Know thyself.* But that which for 

them was a blunder was for him the happiest of all events. 

Whatever death might be, no harm could ever befall the good ; 

and he trusted that they too might face death with the supreme 

consolation imparted by this conviction. Lastly he commended 

to them his children as persons needing the Mendly discipline 

which he had applied to all. ' If they fancy themselves to be 

something when they are nothing, and follow their own desires, 

treat them as I have treated you ; and then you will have given 

me an abundant recompense for all my toil. But it is time for 

me to go to my death, for you to retuin. to^ovxit ^«sJ«:^^\&&» 

Which of these two things is the \)ettet, no laaJKCL^iwa. ^«:^ » ^^^ 

Alone knows/ 
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By a sin^lar accident the sentence was passed " on tlie day 
which followed the crownings of the Sacred Ship before its depar- 
ture for Delos. Each year this trireme, hearing on its stern the 
garland placed upon it by the priest of Apollon, went on the- 
pilgrimage to that holy island in memory of the deliverance 
wrought for the tribute children by the slayer of the Minotauros. 
From the moment when this wreath was put in its place to the 
hour when the vessel again entered the haven of Peiraieus, no 
capital sentence could be executed ; and Sokrates thus remained 
for some thirty days, chained, we are told, in his cell, but 
cheered, if his serene soul needed any comfort, by the devotion 
of his friends who were allowed free access to him. To tliese hi» 
sentence was not so gratifying as it was to himself, and KJriton, 
we are told, had arranged a plan for escape to be carried out by 
bribing the gaoler. "With some indignation Sokrates rejected a 
proposal which would fasten on him the guilt of disobeying the 
law, — ^the very crime for which he had been tried and of which 
up to that time he knew himself to be wholly guiltless. The 
days which might still remain to him, be they few or many^ 
must be spent in meditation on the eternal truths which formed 
the unfailing inheritance of those who sincerely sought them. 
Of that solemn time the Phaidon of Plato has left to us an im- 
perishable monument. Unruffled by a single disturbing thought, 
Sokrates poured out for his friends those treasures of positive 
knowledge of which during his pubHc career he had been re- 
garded as somewhat chaiy ; and when at last he had taken the 
hemlock juice and his eyes grew heavy, he bade Kriton remem- 
ber that he owed a cock to Asklepios. With the gentle play- 
fulness of one who felt that in all conditions he had a home in 
God he prayed his friend by no means to forget the debt. The 
cock was the bird which heralded the return of light and life 
to the darkened earth, and Asklepios was the Great Healer 
whose voice brought back the dead from their graves. So, 
with the conviction that the life here is the portal to the life 
hereafter, passed away the man who in the words of his disciple 
was of all men the most excellent, the most wise, and the most 
just. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FBOM THE KBTUBN OP THE TEH" THOUSAND TO THE BATTLE OF 

LETJKTBA. 

Six months, perhaps six weeks, siifEced to shov^ the most 
vehement of the Spartan allies what sort of bargain they had 
made and what kind of work they had been helping to do. 
The day which saw the downfall of the Athenian walls was for 
them the triumph of the gospel which Brasidas had preached. 
Their eyes were opened when a few days or a few months later 
it became plain that the freedom which they had helped to win 
meant freedom only for the Spartans. They had been looking 
forward to a time when each city should be left to manage its 
own aiFairs, without visits from Athenian and other tribute- 
gatherers : they now found each city assessed in sums the total 
of which yielded a thousand talents, while the Akropolis be- 
came the stronghold of a Peloponnesian garrison under a 
Spartan harmost. 

Foiled in upholding the rule of the Thirty at Athens, 
Lysandros found that he had plenty to do when he was sent 
by the Spartans to the eastern coasts of the Egean. His zeal 
on behalf of the Dekarchies which he had established called 
forth complaints not only from the cities but from Phamabazos. 
The latter could not be disregarded ; and Lysandros, recalled 
home, found the position of a simple citizen so intolerable that 
he besought leave to undertake a pilgrimage to the Libyan 
oracle of Amoun. He went also to Dodona and to Delphoi ; 
and at each he sought encouragement for the plan which, as he 
hoped, might make him one of the Spartan kings. The goal, 
we might think, was not much worth the eiFort of seeking it. 
Sparta was ruled not by the kings, but by the ephors, whose 
ronmiissioners now hampered their action even in the command 
of the Spartan armies. Still it was possible that by a man of 
powerful will the office might be made the means of exercising 
a largely extended influence. Unable to secure it for himself, 
he used all his strength to bring about the election of otsa cs^ 
Avhose obedience he felt that he coxiLd couiiX.. "^e^ iovsav^ \s5sss^ 
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self signally mistaken. On the death of Agis, Agesilaos^ his 
younger brother, stood forth to dispute the title of his son 
Leotychides, a hoy now about fifteen years of age. The old 
scandal was revived which represented him as the son not of 
Agis but of Alkibiades; but probably the eloquence of Ly- 
sandros was aided more powerfully by the reputation which 
Agesilaos had acquired as a zealous disciple and champion of 
the military monasticism of Sparta. Faithful in his friendships 
and too ready to overlook in his friends iniquities which he 
would have shrimk from committing himself, he had only one 
defect which threatened to stand seriously in his way. He was 
lame ; and the subtlety of Lysandros was needed to explain 
away the prophecies which warned Sparta against allowing her 
power to be endangered by a lame reign. Events were to occur 
before his death which in the belief of many fully justified the 
old prediction. For the present the objection was set aside on 
the ground that the oracle spoke not of any bodily blemish but 
of the reign of one who had not in his veins the blood of 
Herakles. The ephors at least were soon won over by the new 
king. Far from showing the haughtiness by which some 
among his predecessors may have sought to make up for scanty 
prerogative, Agesilaos always rose at their entrance, while he 
sought their goodwill by frequent gifts which the wealth in- 
herited from his brother Agis enabled him freely to bestow. 

Agesilaos had been king for scarcely a year (398 B.C.) when 
as he was oiFering a public sacrifice the prophet announced 
that the victims clearly revealed the existence of a dangerous 
conspiracy, and ten days later some man (who he may have 
been, we are not told) came forward to denounce Eanadon as 
the traitor. It is possible and even likely that this man mav 
have offered himself and been accepted as an accomplice in the 
conspiracy ; but it is absurd to put faith in the tales which such 
miscreants may be pleased to tell, and the story of this in- 
former exhibits Kinadon siinply as an infatuated fool. That a 
man who had been constantly employed by the Ephors on 
secret missions should pick out this informer for the expressed 
purpose of taking him through the Agora and begging him 
to count the Spartiatai there present, in order that he might 
see who were to be assassinated and who were to be assassins, 
is incredible. It is enough to say that the Ephors managed to 
seize Xinadon with mote t\ian. t\ievi \xs>a»X ^t^^ wid aecrecy. To 
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the question by wliicli they demanded the reason for his en- 
terprise his answer was that he was determined to be the peer 
of the first man in Sparta. It is ahnost superfluous to add that 
torture was used to wring from him the names of his accom- 
plices, and that with the men thus named he was scourged 
and goaded through the city and then beheaded. 

In Asia Minor Sparta had been compelled to take a course 
very diiFerent from that to which she had pledged herself in 
her covenants with Tissaphernes. Sent out with a large army, 
Thimbron failed everywhere and in everything, was recalled 
and banished, and Derkyllidas put in his place. This officer 
was doubly favoured. First, it would seem that Xenophon 
returned with him to take the command of the Oyreian troops ; 
and, secondly, all difficulties as to the payment of his men were 
i-emoved by the lucky accident which made him master of the 
vast wealth of Mania, widow of Zenis governor of Eolis under 
Phamabazos. This spirited woman, who had succeeded to her 
husband's power on her promise of discharging all his duties, 
had with her son fallen a victim to the greed of her son-in-law 
Meidias, who thought by the murder to become master of the 
cities of Skepsis, Gergis, and Kebren. The first two of these 
he occupied ; the third the governor insisted on holding for 
Pharnabazos, but the garrison surrendered to Derkyllidas, who 
went on to Skepsis and there got possession of Meidias himself. 
The murderer was dismissed to live as best he might in his 
father's house at Skepsis, and Derkyllidas became possessed of 
a sum equal at least to a year's pay for 8,000 men. In the fol- 
lowing spring while he was at Lampsakos, commissioners 
arrived from Sparta to tell him that his command was continued 
for another year, and to express the satisfaction of the Ephors 
with the improved conduct of the Oyreians. 

Having reduced Atameus after a blockade of eight months 
(397 B.C.), Derkyllidas found himself opposed to the combined 
forces of Pharnabazos and Tissaphernes. On the banks of the 
Maiandros [Meander] the satraps had a splendid opportunity for 
dealing a heavy blow on their enemy ; but Tissaphernes insisted 
on a conference, which ended only in a truce. Derkyllidas 
demanded the independence of the Greek cities : the satraps 
insisted on the departure not only of the Peloponnesian army 
but of all Spartan harmosts from the territories o€ "^Jw^i <o.-t5y%iv. 
King. The former would agree onlj to x^i<Bt ^^ o^^^csss^ \s> 
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the Ephors ; but the truce had not heen long made when Age- 
silaos was dispatched to settle the affairs of the Asiatic Greeks. 
Accompanied by Lysandros^ Agesilaos set out with hopei and 
plans which aimed at nothing less than a march to Sousa 
and the overthrow of Persian power. With his heart fixed on 
this great enterprise, he resolved like Agamemnon to ofier 
sacrifice at Aulis, before he invaded the country of the Great 
King. The ceremonial was actually being carried out when a 
body of horsemen sent by the Boiotarchs forbade the sacrifice 
and hurled the victims from the altar. ^396 B.C.) 

The Thebans thus followed up by an insult the refiisal 
which they had already given to a request for troops to serve 
with Agesilaos in Asia. In this I'efusal they were supported 
not merely by the Athenians but by their old allies the Corin- 
thians. The course of events since the fall of Athens had filled 
both with disgust. The victory which they had helped to win 
had brought to the conquerors not only vast power but vast 
wealth ; and of this treasure Spartan greed allowed not a frac- 
tion to be shared among the allies. Sparta was indeed enrich- 
ing her citizens: she was to pay a heavy penalty for her 
folly by and by. 

The cloud was gathering even now. In Phenician and 
Kilikian ports triremes were being rapidly manned or repaired 
or built ; and the fleet, when ready, was to be under the com- 
mand of a man of whose ability they were well a'ware and 
whose hatred tliey had just cause to fear. During the seven 
years which had passed since the great treason of Aigospotamoi 
Konon had been quietly biding his time under the protection of 
Euagoras, despot of the Kyprian (Oyprian) Salamis, whose 
alliance with Persia, involving the payment of tribute yet not 
otherwise aiFronting his dignity, greatly promoted the plans of 
Konon and the reaction which he was striving to bring about 
in fiavouT of Athens. 

The appearance of Agesilaos on Asiatic soil was not without 
its immediate efiect on the two satraps. To his demand of in- 
dependence for the Greek cities they replied by asking a further 
armistice which would enable them to refer the matter to Sousa. 
The truce granted for three months seemed to Lysandros to 
furnish an excellent opportunity for re-asserting the influence 
which he had exercised during the lifetime of Cyrus. His old 
pnrtisaiiB hurried in crowds \oYiT^\iesoa^\i\v\.\is^'s&svdxQa foimd 
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that all who soug:ht an introduction to Agesilaos through him- 
self were dismissed with a peremptory refusal to their petitions. 
8tung by these manifest slights, he exclaimed bitterly, ' You 
know well, Agesilaos, how to put down your friends.' ' Indeed 
I do,' was the answer, ' but only in the case of those who wish 
to put me in the shade.' Lysandros had the good sense to see 
chat the contest was vain, and at his own request he was sent 
on a mission to the Hellespont, where he did good work for 
Sparta. 

The three months assigned for the armistice had not come 
to an end when Tissaphernes insisted on the immediate de- 
parture of Agesilaos from Asia, under threat of war in case of 
refusal. Thanking the satrap for thus setting the gods against 
him by his perjury, the Spartan king plimged eagerly into a 
contest which brought him not a little booty and enabled him 
to exhibit the more generous features of his character in the 
treatment of his prisoners. On the Persian side Tissaphernes 
iichieved practically nothing, and a victory won some months 
later by Agesilaos near Sardeis seems to have filled up the 
measure of his iniquities in the eyes of the Persian ELing. 
Tithraustes was sent down with an order for his death, and 
Tissaphernes was beheaded at Kolossai. (395 B.C.) 

The new satrap in his turn insisted on the departure of Age- 
silaos, pledging himself that the Asiatic Hellenes should have 
lull autonomy on the one condition that they punctually paid 
theu* tribute. Pending the reference of this question to Sparta, 
Agesilaos agreed to a truce for six months. Meanwhile Konon 
had not been idle; and Phamabazos, the most high-spirited and 
generous of all the Persian rulers whom the history of this age 
brings before us, had obtained for him the command of a fleet 
with which he sailed to the port of Kaunos. Here he was block- 
aded by the Spartan Pharax, until a reinforcement of forty Per- 
sian ships drove Pharax to Khodes, whence the people, rising in 
revolt against the Spartans, compelled him to hurry away. The 
Spartan admiral thus found himself ignominiously thrust out, 
while his enemies without a blow gained a rich and unlocked 
for booty. The mercantile fleet sent from Egypt with corn and 
other stores for the benefit of Sparta entered the Khodian 
harbour, knowing nothing of recent changes, and was seized as 
a prize by Konon. 

Yet i^e Spartan commandei ma^ ^^ V«s^ t'sss^js^^^ ^^'^ 
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revolt of Khodes and tlie reappearance of Konon as matters of 
no great significance. Months passed on, and his fleet did 
nothing ; and little, it was clear, could be done without a de- 
cisive order from Sousa. To Sousa accordingly Konon hastened^ 
to convey to the king his conviction that the maritime empire 
of Sparta might be easily overthrown, if only he chose to engage 
heartily in the contest. Artazerxes listened with more than 
willingness. The Spartans had abetted his brother Gyrus in 
liis treason, and were now keeping from him Greek cities 
which might yield him rich tribute. Konon received not 
merely the order which he sought, but the power of niLnning 
any Persian officer as his colleague. EBs choice fell naturally 
on Phamabazos, who was eager to settle scores with Agesilaos 
for the ravaging of his satrapy. He was aided not less zealously 
by his generous friend Euagoras, who served in person vvith his 
own triremes. 

The expectations of Konon were more than justified in the 
first battle which followed this vigorous alliance. Agesilaos 
had named as admiral of the Spartan fleet his brother-in-law 
Peisandros. The advantage of numbers was on the side of 
Konon; but Peisandros was well aware that he could not 
aflbrd to decline an engagement. The Greek cities on the 
mainland were retained in the Spartan confederacy against their 
will ; and a confession of inferiority by sea would lead in the 
islands to something more than discontent. Seeing themselves 
outnumbered, his Asiatic allies fled on the attack of Konon 
without striking a blow. Following the old Spartan tradition, 
Peisandros chose to die fighting. So with the loss of more 
than half the Spartan fleet ended the battle of Elnidos, vehich 
destroyed the maritime supremacy of Sparta. (394 B.C.) Ten 
years only had passed away since the catastrophe of Ajgos- 
potamoi : the Spartans cannot be charged with failure in 
compressing into that short period the largest possible amount 
of misgovemment arid tyranny. 

In the West also dangers had long been thickening, and 
Agesilaos was to witness some resolute assaults on that fabric 
of power which when he became king seemed to defy all 
attack. Persian money sent by the satrap Tithraustes strength- 
ened the hands of the anti-Spartan party in Thebes and Corinth ; 
and the mission of his envoy the^ Ehodian Timokrates was the 
more successful because tlie monsy '^ViOa. V^\stQ.N5.^si^ ^^i^s^Xiir 
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stowed and received not as a brilse but honestly as tbe means of 
rendering resistance possible. A quarrel between the Phokians « 
and Opountian Lokrians for a piece of borderland brought about 
open strife between Thebes and Sparta. Orders were given 
that Lysandros should start from Herakleia on the north with 
as large a force as he could muster, and that king Pausanias 
should meet him on a given day in the territory of Haliartos. 
Whether from over haste on the part of Lysandros or slowness 
on that of Pausanias the meeting never took place. Marching 
from Herakleia, Lysandros found his way made easy by the 
revolt of Orchomenos from the Theban confederacy ; but he 
was disappointed in his hope that the Haliartians would take 
the same course. Pausanias was not yet come ; and Lysandros, 
too impatient to wait, was searching for a place where the 
assault might be made with most effect, when the sight of a 
Theban force hurrying towards the city encouraged the Haliar- 
tians to sally out against the enemy. Lysandros, taken by 
surprise, was amongst the first to fall ; and although the loss in 
the battle was not large, his army melted away during the 
coming night. 

The army of Pausanias might of itself have turned the 
fortunes of the day against the Boiotians taken singly ; but on 
approaching Haliartos he found that the men led by Lysandros 
were gone home, and on the day following a large Athenian 
force made its appearance under Thrasyboulos, the hero of 
Phyle and Peiraieus. Sparta had thus united Thebes with the 
city which she had hated with the bitterest enmity. The 
Thebans had no sooner heard that they were to be attacked by 
two armies, the one from the north, the other from the south, 
than they sent to Athens envoys charged to say that their city 
was in no way responsible for the ferocious sentiment expressed 
by the Theban who happened to be present at the debate which 
after the surrender of the city was to determine the fate of 
Athens. That man spoke on his own authority alon5 : Thebes 
had since that time shown her real disposition by refusing to 
aid the Spartans against Thrasyboulos and his fellow exiles. 
The Athenians, while they contented themselves with re- 
minding the envoys that the aid of the Thebans had been only 
passive, decreed a defensive alliance with Thebes. It became, 
therefore, a serious question for Pausanias "wlxftttet \^fc ^^<3sSi^ 
risk a battle when even victory couV^ ^o ia.o Tasst^ "v^^si. 'sosi'S^ 
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Mm to recover the body of Lysandros, while defeat in the 
present temper of the allies might be followed by disastrous 
results. The issue proved that he was right'; for when by re- 
questing a truce for the burial of the dead Pausanias virtually 
admitted a defeat, and when the Thebans had granted it on 
condition that they should immediately quit Boiotia, the allies 
received the news with undisguised satisfaction, and submitted 
with meekness even to the blows of the Thebans who struck all 
who strayed from the ranks into the cultivated grounds on 
either side of the road*. 

Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos were now united 
against Sparta in a confederacy which embraced among others 
the Ohalkidians of Thrace, the Euboians, and the Akamanians. 
In the synod of the confederates held at Corinth the language 
of the speakers was full of confidence. The mightiest rivers 
sprang from scanty sources ; and the stream of Spartan power 
could easily be cut oif at its head, although the influx of tribu- 
taries might swell it to an irresistible volume at a distance. So 
said the Corinthian Timolaos, adding that as men who wish to 
destroy a wasp's nest apply fire to it while the wasps are within, 
so should Spartans be attacked in Sparta. The confederate 
army set out accordingly for that mysterious city ; but they 
had not advanced beyond Nemea when they learnt that the 
Spartans had already passed their border. In the battle which 
ensued the Spartans bore down all opposed to them, while their 
allies were not only defeated but showed by their lack of firm- 
ness how little their hearts were in the cause for w^hich they 
were fighting. 

The indecisiveness of the battle justifies the step which the 
Ephors had already taken of recalling Agesilaos. Their de- 
cision reached him just when the tide of success was carrying 
him onwards, as he hoped, to Sousa. On his outward vovage 
Agesilaos had likened himself to Agamemnon. On returning 
from Asia he was constrained to follow the line of march taken 
by Xerxes. At Amphipolis Derkyllidas met him with tidings 
of the victory won at Corinth (394 B.C.) : the thought of the task 
which he had been compelled to abandon left no room for any 
feeling but that of grief that so much blood had been shed to so 
little purpose. At Chaironeia an earthquake filled him with 
gloomy forebodings which wexe Tealiaed a few days later by the 
^ewa of the battle of Knidoa. T«i^\i% m ^\. wi^^ 'OaskHxsSi.^M^- 
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cance of this great eTent, Agesilaos informed his army that the 
Spartan fleet had won a great victory, hut that he had to mourn 
the death of his hrother-in-law Peisandros. His next march 
brought him to the scene of the memorable battle which tifty- 
five years ago finally dispeUed the dream of Athenian supremacy 
in Boiotia (p. 133). Here in the plain of Koroneia the con- 
federate army awaited his coming. They were now to learn 
that the weight of the Peloponnesian hoplites was still a force 
too mighty to be withstood by any but troops of the first quality. 
The division of Herippidas, including the Oyreians under Xeno- 
phon, bore down the men opposed to them, while on the side 
of the confederates the Argives without striking a blow fled up 
the slopes of Helikon. Thither the Thebans resolved to force 
their way. Their path was ban*ed by the hoplites of Agesilaos ; 
the two masses met ifi direct encounter ; and a conflict ensued 
which marked a new era in the history of Greek warfare. It 
w^as a strife in which the front ranks of men all of tried courage 
and skill received a tremendous impetus from the weight of the 
hinder ranks co)isisting of warriors not less formidable. The 
ghastly sight presented the next day by the battle field attested 
the desperate ferocity of the struggle. 

In a certain sense Agesilaos had won a victory. He wafl 
master of the battle ground ; but the Thebans, although they 
formally admitted their defeat by asking a truce for the 
burial of the dead, had fully carried out their purpose of forcing 
their way through the Spartan ranks, and in the mind of Age- 
silaos the sense of their tremendous power was even deeper 
than that of his own success. That success, moreover, brought 
him no solid fruit. He returned home by way of Delphoi and 
across the Corinthian Gulf, as he might have done without 
fighting this dreadful battle. 

The victory of Konon at Knidos warned the harmosts of the 
Hellenic towns on the Egean coast that they would do well to 
seek a refuge elsewhere. For their good fortune but for the 
mischief of Sparta Abydos remained obstinately faithful to the 
Peloponnesian cause. To Abydos therefore the harmosts fled, and 
held the place against all the efforts of Phamabazos. The satrap 
vowed vengeance and he kept his word. Sailing with Konon 
to the Corinthian Isthmus (393 B.C.), through waters where 
no Persian ship had been seen since tha ^^ cil 'Oaa 'as^oi^ ^^^ 
Salamis, he cheered the allies, not on\y V\\XiY^wsi^s^'^'^«^'^5?^^^ 
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1)ut with substantial aid in money^ and then left his fleet with 
Konon for the execution of a more momentous work, which 
nothing hut an astonishing combination of circumstances during 
this particular year rendered possible. The way by sea to 
Athens was barred to the Spartans by the destruction of their 
navy ; the way by land was blocked for the present by the conr 
federate lines at Corinth ; and Konon availed himself of this 
precious opportimity to rebuild the walls thrown down by Ly- 
sandros. The Peiraieus thus again formed with Athens a single 
fortress, and this vast gain was directly the result of the tenacity 
with which Abydos held out against the satrap Phamabazos. 

But the Greek world generally had by its incessant feuds 
been now brought to this pass, that any benefit secured by one 
citv was sure to excite the fears of others : and thus the re- 
building of the Athenian walls reawakened at Oorinth the 
suspicions which had been only lulled by the more immediate 
pressure of Spartan tyranny. The intrigues of the philo- 
Lakonian party ended in the betrayal of the city to the Spartans 
who, by pulling down portions of the Long Walls which joined 
it to its port Lechaion on the Corinthian Gulf, left a way open 
across the isthmus to Attica and Boiotia. (392 b.g.) The 
danger to which they were thus exposed determined the Athe- 
nians to repair the breach. With their usual rapidity they 
built up the shattered portion of the western wall, leaving it 
to their allies to restore the other. A few months only had 
passed before they were again thrown down by the Lakedai- 
monians ; and ambassadors appeared at Sparta both from Athens 
and Thebes to treat for peace. For the time the negotiations 
came to nothing : but the destruction of a Lakedaimonian 
force by the peltasts or light-armed mercenaries of the Athenian 
Iphikrates awakened in the Spartan mind feelings not unlike 
those with which they heard of the slaughter of their hoplitesin 
Sphakteria by the light-armed troops of Demosthenes and Kleon, 
(p. 170). In their alarm they determined to send envoys to 
the Persian king, begging him to declare the absolute autonomy 
or independence of every Hellenic city, — in other words, the 
suppression of every local confederacy, except of course that of 
Sparta. (391 B.C.) With these propositions the Spartan An- 
talkidas was sent to Tiribazos, satrap of Armenia during the 
retreat of the Cyreiajis, now viceroy of Ionia in the plu^ of 
TitJbraustes. For the pTeaentYaa ot^-^ wx^cfe^^^^^^Jwb %rss^«id 
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detention of the Athenian Konon^ which he secured through 
his influence with Tirihazos. So ended the public career of 
a man whose loss to Athens was irreparable. 

The gratitude of Athens to the Salaminian prince led soon 

to another loss scarcely less severe than that of Koii«n. The 

relations of Euagoras to the Persian court had undergone a 

great change ; and the Athenian ships which along with his own 

had worked in alliance with the Persian fleet were now needed to 

fight in his quarrel with Artaxerxes. With forty triremes 

Thrasyboulos sailed first to Byzantion^ and again made Athens> 

ejB the mistress of the Bosporos^ and thence coasting along th& 

i eastern shores of the Egean met his death at Aspendos at th& 

\f( hands of natives irritated by the wrongdoing of some of his men» 

■i (389 B.C.) 

^ These losses were sustained at a time when Athens could little- 

^ afford to bear them. Aigina was again held by such of the old 
^ inhabitants of the island as Lysandros could find after the fall 
f^ of the imperial city. These Aiginetans were goaded by tha 
^ Spartan harmost to assaults on Athenian shipping. By way 
j of reprisal the Athenian Ohabrias landed on the island and 
; "taking the Spartan troops by surprise, put them to flight with 
^ severe loss. (388 B.C.) Defeat and lack of pay roused among- 
; -these troops a dangerous discontent, when Teleutias, the brother 
s of Agesilaos, told them that brave men had always a ready mode- 
.. of winning their pay by their swords, and pledged himself to> 
g "win it for them if only they would agree to follow him. 
^ Leaving Aigina after nightfall Teleutias found himself 

g. "before dawn close to the entrance of the Peiraieus, open still as 
gi in the days of Brasidas. The cries of those who even at that 
,, ©arly hour chanced to be stirring sent the news through tha 
g, port: from Peiraieus ii was carried to Athens where the 
^ general belief was that the harbour had been actually taken^ 
r IBut before the hoplites could hurry down, Teleutias had sailed 
^ away with many merchant ships, with some triremes and 
~1 'with enormous plunder. 

. Oppressed with the burden of carrying on a wearisome and 

1^ -unprofitable war, the Athenians became almost helpless against 
. Spartan intrigues; and when at length Antalkidas returned 
"with a peace sent down, so the phrase ran, from Sousa, it was- 
^ ticcepted by all in the sense which Sparta cho^^ \.<i ^^ ^^^^<3^^^- 
* (387 B.C.) The Thebans alone claimed to taX^ \)aa o^^*"v»^'^'^ 
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name of the Boiotdan confederacy. ^ If you do not swear for 
jourselves and yourselves only,' said Agesilaos, * you will be 
-shut out from the treaty.* In the hope that they would thus 
bar themselves he hastened to lead an army across the border ; 
l>ut at (Tegea he was met by Theban envoys who declared 
themselves ready to swear for Thebes alone. 

The Persian King chose to regard the acceptance of the peace 
by the Spartans as an act of submission not less significant than 
the offering of earth and water. In the disgrace which it in- 
volved the one was as ignominious as the other ; but other- 
wise the purposes of Sparta were fully achieved. She had 
•obtained the sanction of the Persian King to a policy which 
isolated the Hellenic cities, at a time when there was no 
•confederate empire to break up except her own; and that the 
provisions of the peace should be applied within the limits of 
Iter own alliance was no part of her intention. In short, by 
Sparta the Peace of Antalkidas was adopted with the settled 
resolution to divide and govern ; and aU those of her acts, which 
might seem at first sight to have a different meaning, carry out 
in every instance this golden rule of despotism. In theory the 
Spartans by inforcing the Peace of Antalkidas restored to the 
several Greek states the absolute power of managing their own 
Affairs and of making war upon one another. In practice 
Sparta was resolved that their armies should move only at her 
•dictation, and that into her treasury should flow the tribute the 
gathering of which was denounced as the worst crime of 
imperial Athens. 

The work was not so easy as the Spartans had hoped that it 
might be. Thebes had been eager to see Athens himibled : hut 
«he was not willing to give up her own Hegemonia over the 
Boiotian cities. There was danger in the disaffection of two of 
these cities, Thespiai and Orchomenos ; and the Spartans re- 
solved therefore on a measure which they might proclaim as an 
act of homage to the dearest feelings of the Greek heart. The 
fugitive Plataians, now living in Athens, were invited to return 
with their families to their old home. But their city was 
restored simply to be a thorn in the side of the Thebans ; and 
a Spartan garrison inforced its obedience to the rules imposed 
on Spartan allies. (386 B.C.) 

Their hand fell next on the Mantineians, who were accused 
*of Aiendlj feelings to'V'aTds t^e kt^-s^^. "^oiyJoisk.^ more was 
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needed to justify the appearance of Spartan envoys with a- 
demand not merely that the walls of the city should be thrown 
down, but that four-fifths of its inhabitants should make for 
themselves a home in four distinct townships. After a stout 
resistance the Mantineians yield to their fate, to find themselves- 
soon, as Xenophon would have us believe, vastly the better and 
happier for the change. If his picture be true, it is strange- 
that after the fight at Leuktra, barely fifteen years later, they 
should run with such feverish haste to restore the city from 
which they had been driven. 

Elsewhere things were going not altogether as the Spartans- 
would have wished. Athens was gradually increasing her 
scanty fleet, and the harbour of Peiraieus with its crowd of 
merchant vessels exhibited something like the stirring industry 
of former times. The islanders of the Egean, vexed by the- 
raids of pirates, were learning that tribute paid for the protec- 
tion of Athens whose interest it was to put down these marauders- 
was a less costly burden than tribute paid to Sparta which 
cared nothing whether they were put down or not. Thus the^ 
influence of Athens was becoming constantly more widely felt^ 
when KJeigenes, sent with other envoys from Akanthos, ap- 
peared at Sparta with the air of a man oppressed with a. 
mysterious and dreadful secret. The Spartans could not be- 
aware, he thought, of the terrible things then going on in 
Hellas. The Ohalkidian city of Olynthos, which had taken 
advantage of the troubles of the Makedonian king Amyntas to- 

• lay the foundations of a confederacy, was extending to all its. 
members the benefits of a common law and a common citizen- 

• ship, of unrestricted intermarriage, of unfettered commerce and 
' acquisition of property in land ; and these terms were welcomed 

■ not only by some of their weaker and by some too of their less, 
insignificant neighbours, but by not a few Makedonian cities. 

' The paramount need of securing a free area for the action 
of the new confederacy had now compelled the Olynthians to 
invite the adhesion of Akanthos and Apollonia ; but the people 

! of these cities wished to keep strictly to their own customs and 

I to have nothing to do with their neighbours. Nor was this all. 
The Spartans might in some measure estimate the peril of the 
crisis, when they learnt that Boiotian and Athenian envoys were 
already at Olynthos, and that the Olynthians hadresolve<ilQ>\sc^Siu^ 
all the Greek cities to enter into the new aJi^asiCfe. \i "^iaKVN. "«k^- 
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thing was to be done, it must be done at once. The exdusive 
l)igotry of the good old times was a plant apt to "wither away 
<under a moderate amount of sunshine ; and if this sentiment 
failed them^ there would be nothing left to which the Spartans 
•could appeaL 

It is painful to think of the bright dawn of the Olynthian 
confederacy as closing in darkness and blood ; but in such a 
-case the Spartans were not likely to hesitate. The picture 
drawn by Kleigenes was one every detail of which would rouse 
their fiercest antipathy. The work which it depicted was the 
work of Athens, purged, it may be, of many defects and some 
hlots which the circumstances attending the growth of her 
empire made it impossible for Athens to avoid, but the same 
work still, as extending to all alike the benefits of law, compelling 
all to sacrifice just as much of their independence as was need- 
ful for the general welfare, and insisting on the co-operation of 
«U towards the maintenance of an order essential to the safety 
alike of the rich and the poor. To use the metaphor of the 
•Corinthian Timolaos (p. 296), the Spartans resolved to bum the 
wasps in their nest ; and circumstances favoured the enterprise. 
<383 B.C.) 

The great hindrance which lay in their way was Thebes ; and 
■so long as she did not break the terms of the Peace of Antalkidas, 
the task of dealing with her might seem perhaps perplexing. 
But Spartan zeal was not easily baffled. While Eudamidi 
was ordered to lead his men with the utmost speed to Olynthos, 
his brother Phoibidas received secret instructions to do what he 
ijould for Sparta as he passed Thebes. There the philo-Lakonian 
party was eagerly awaiting him. During his stay the day came 
round for the feast of Thesmophoria, and according to the old 
usage the Kadmeia was given over to the sole occupation 
of the women. On that day Phoibidas, pretending to set out 
on his northward march, was called back by Leontiades who, 
leading him straight to the Akropolis, opened its gates. (382 

B.C.) 

Hastening to the senate-house where the council was as- 
sembled Leontiades addressed them as polemarch, telling them 
that the Spartans had possession of the citadel and of all their 
women, but that no one would be the worse for the change 
except traitors. Of these, he added, Ismenias, the head of tie 
anti-Spartan party, was tVe Ci\sMi\ «sA \s^ \i\& otdara IsmeiuM 
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was arrested. Neither by the terms of the Peace of Antalkidas, 
nor on any other groimds had the court before which he was 
tried any jurisdiction ; but his death was a necessity for Leon- 
tiades and his partisans, and Ismenias accordingly was exe- 
cuted. 

Phoibidas had done a service to his country scarcely inferior to 
that of Lysandros at Aigospotamoi ; and both acts were alike in 
the blackness of the treachery by which they were accomplished. 
In Sparta the tidings called forth expressions of indignation 
which in a few may have been sincere. With his usual straight- 
forwardness Agesilaos cut the matter short by telling them that 
the only question for debate was whether the action of Phoibidas 
was for the welfare of Sparta or whether it was not. In the 
former case he deserved only gratitude. Phoibidas was re- 
moved from his command and sentenced to a fine probably 
never paid ; and here, so far as the Spartans were concerned, 
the matter ended. Their garrison continued to hold the 
Kadmeia; and their army was enabled to act against the 
Olynthians without dread of a foiTnidable enemy in the rear. 
Even thus the task of subduing them was not easy. For three 
years they held out : but at last famine did its work. Olynthos 
submitted, and became a member of the Spartan confwieracy 
(379 B.C.). Her Makedonian allies passed again under the sway 
of their king Amyntas who had both pleaded and fought against 
the Olynthians with the utmost earnestness. His zeal 'was 
amply justified. The confederacy thus overthrov^n would have 
been probably an insurmountable barrier in the way of his am- 
bition and of the more daring energy of his successors. 

In seizing the Theban Kadmeia, the Spartans fell upon a 
city with which they were at peace. The enthusiasm even of 
Xenophon was quenched by this act of treachery ; and his eyes 
became suddenly opened to the fact that Spartan promises of 
independence and freedom were nothing but a .cheat and a 
snare. Visible signs of Divine Judgement were, in his belief, 
not long wanting. At no time, to all appearance, had the 
empire of Sparta been more mighty ; at no time had her heel 
pressed more heavily upon her allies, or in truer phrase her 
slaves. The only city of which she had a genuine dread was 
kept down by a Spartan garrison. In this very city their power 
was to receive a terrible blow, and seven men q1<^^^ -sR^t^b xk^ 
inflict it. Of these men the moat coiis^ifixiavJA^w^"^'^ '^^^->gsSiaa» 
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and Mellon. With their fellow-exiles at Athens they had 
waited long in the hopes of some more open resistance : but 
the hounds of their patience were now reached, and they re- 
solved to do by assassination the work which they could not 
achieve in open war. Of the attempt itself it may be enough 
to say that the conspirators had the aid of Phyllidas, the secre- 
tary of the polemarchs, in gaining access to their victims, two of 
whom they were thus enabled to slay at a banquet. Leontiades 
after a hard struggle was killed in his own house. 

With the secret conspiracy Epameinondas would have 
nothing to do ; but when the tyrants had ceased to live, he was 
among the first to appear in the Agora and among the most 
zealous in calling the people to arms. Availing themselves of 
the enthusiasm of the moment, Pelopidas and Mellon, who had 
been appointed Boiotarchs, resolved to carry the citadel by 
assault ; and the order for attack had been already given when 
the Spartan commander proposed a capitulation. The Thebans 
willingly allowed them to depart with the honours of war ; but 
no honoiu« awaited them at home. Two, if we are to believe 
Diodoros, were put to death ; the third was punished with a 
crushing fine, and the king Kleombrotoa was dispatched to take 
vengeance on the Thebans. 

With one-third of his forces Kleombrotos had left at 
Thespiai the harmost Sphodrias with orders to do all that he 
could against the Thebans. The memory of the recent exploit 
of Teleutias made him think that more might be done against 
Athens. In short he resolved to attempt by land what Teleutias 
had achieved by sea. But he started from Thespiai too late to 
reach Peiraieus before dawn. The morning found him at 
Eleusis, nearly ten miles from the harbour. He at once retreated, 
doing, however, as much mischief as he could to the inhabitants 
by the way. The indig-nation of the Athenians went for 
nothing. Sphodrias was acquitted at Sparta, because his son 
Kleonymos stood in an infamous relation to Archidamos son of 
Agesilaos. The argument of Agesilaos went straight to its 
mark. The guilt of Sphodrias, he s.aid, could not possibly be 
denied : but it was not the less impossible to put to death one 
who, whether as boy, youth, or man, had stood among the fore- 
most of his countrymen. Sparta could not spare such citizens, 
and justice must in such cases give place to expedience. 

The decision saved Spb.o^TYBa\ WtW. ^!»N^5^\ixtQ existence a 
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new confederacy in which Thebes gladly enrolled herself under 
Athens. Along with Timotheos the son of Konon and the 
orator Kallistratos Ohabrias had such success in the Egean 
islands and elsewhere that Athens soon stood at the head of 
seventy confederate cities. But between the old state of things 
and the new there was this difference^ that Athens had no 
coercive power, and that the allies were not really bound to da 
more than they liked. The circumstances of the moment 
created a vehement enthusiasm ; but the flame soon died out, 
and Athens herself regarded with more than coldness the 
successes of the most powerful amongst her allies. 

For the moment there was nothing to excite her jealousy 
even in the ardour with which the Thebans organized the 
celebrated body of troops known as the Sacred Band, and in the 
singular ability displayed by their leader Epameinondas. Sprung 
from the ancient stock of the Spartoi, the children of the 
dragon's teeth sown by Kadmos, this illustrious Theban had 
attained an eminence in art and science very rarely acquired by 
his countrymen. Bom to no great inheritance, he made no 
effort to amass wealth ; and this merit of personal integrity, 
always appreciated in Greece, was happily united with the 
strength of mind in which men pecuniarily incorruptible have 
sometimes been found, like Nikias, fatally deficient. 

The year which followed the attempt of Sphodrias witnessed 
a Spartan invasion of Boiotia and the more significant sight of 
Peloponnesian hoplites declining to cross spears with the troops 
of the Athenian Ohabrias. On his return home Agesilaos left 
PhoiHdas at Thespiai ; Wore many weeks were past, the hero 
of the Kadmeia was slain and his troops scattered by the The- 
ban cavalry. During the next year Agesilaos again took the 
field ; he returned home, after doing but little, stretched on a 
couch, from which for a long time he was unable to rise. Nor 
was his successor Kleombrotos more fortunate by land, while in 
a battle fought off Naxos (376 B.C.) the Spartan admiral PoUis 
was defeated by the Athenian Ohabrias, who might have made 
the ruin as complete, so Diodoros tells us, as that of Argen- 
noussai, had not the recompense dealt out to the conunanders in 
that memorable conflict withheld him from pursuing the enemy 
while Athenian seamen were needing his help. 

This great success added largely to the power not of Athena 
only, but of Thebes. But the jealoxiuBy oi k.\k«Da ^^a ^^^-^S^:^ 
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awfikke, and it found open expression when the Thelxuis refused 
to contribute towards the expenses of the war by sea. They 
were probably unable to do so ; but the Athenians, not eafflly j 
conyinced of this, would hear with increased dissatisfsM^tion 
that the Theban Pelopidas had defeated the Peloponnesians in 
the open field, slaying their two commanders, that Thebes had 
practically recovered her supremacy over the Boiotian cities, 
and that she was preparing a fleet at her port of Krensis on the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

Under the fatal conditions which Spartan supremacy had 
imposed upon Hellenic life nothing more was needed to make 
Athens seek peace with her deadly enemy. (374 B.C.) The 
proposal was happily timed, at least for Sparta. Only eight 
years earlier she had forcibly put down the confederacy which 
might have served as a permanent bulwark against Makedonian 
aggression; and in that short time her power had been so 
shaken that she found herself compelled to allovir the Phar- 
salian Polydamas, who sought her alliance, to streng^en the 
hands of Ias6n of Pherai. ' We cannot help you,' was their 
answer, ^ you must make for yourself the best terms that you 
can.' The Olynthians had been crushed because they had 
striven to lay the foundations of a society which might have 
grown into a Greek nation. If vengeance be worth a thought, 
they were fully avenged when the Pharsalians, bidden to look 
to themselves, added their votes to those which made lasdn 
of Pherai the Tagos of all Thessaly. 

An opportunity for doing Sparta a mischief soon presented 
itself, and Ias6n readily seized it. Korkyra had again become 
the ally of Athens. (373 B.C.) As in the old days, there were 
not lacking exiles of the oligarchical faction who sought to gain 
their ends by bringing Lakedaimonians into the island ; and 
these, too, made their petition for help at a suitable time, for 
the recent peace with Athens had been broken almost as soon 
as it was made. The long peace which Korkyra had now en- 
joyed had restored it to the splendid cultivation which made 
Ohios a paradise until the Chians chose to throw in their lot 
with Sparta. The luxuriant crops were now destroyed by the 
Peloponnesians under Mnasippos, the vines cut down, the 
farm buildings levelled with the ground. But 600 Athenian 
peltasts, conveyed across Thessaly by lasdn, managed to effect 
their entrance into the town, oxii tqs^t^!^ ^ ^aJX:^ -mtk the in- 
iiAhitants routed the "beaegexft obi^. ^«rw AiJasa ^«qki!^. ^"Qsa. 
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moment signals announced the approach of the Athenian fieet^ 
and the Peloponnesians at once left the island. 

To the Spartans it seemed that things were going against 
them not on the earth only but in the heavens. The great 
lamp or rod of flame suspended in the sky for many days 
together portended some grave disaster, and -fiilly justified a 
fresh appeal to the despot who ruled at Sousa. A rescript 
from the Great King once more ordered the Greeks to settle flJl 
their quarrels and live peaceably each in his autonomous city ; 
and this time Athens was scarcely less anxious than Sparta to 
abide by his decree. The re-establishment of Plataia with a 
Spiurtan garrison might seem a measure not much to the liking 
of the Athenians : but these may have felt that the ties which 
bound the Plataians to their Peloponnesian benefactors would 
prove less strong than the spell of a friendship unbroken for 
more than a century. Such at least was the feeling of the 
Thebans who complained that the new town was simply a 
hostile stronghold set up in their own land, and, it is said, even 
charged the Plataians with a plan of surrendering their city to 
the Athenians. They accordingly resolved to do what they 
had done before, and the precautions of the Plataians were 
foiled by a stratagem which shut them out from their city and 
compelled them to take refuge once more in Athens. (372 B.C.) 

The new disaster which thus befell their ancient friends 
roused at Athens a deep indignation. An appeal was made, it 
would seem, to the conditions laid down by the Peace of 
AntaJMdas ; but the reply was ready that at the time when that 
peace was promulgated Plataia was not in existence, and could 
have no title to independence by the terms of that convention. 
The answer was conclusive ; but it strengthened the resolutioft 
of the Athenians to put an end to the war, and their envoys 
appeared in the congress now held at Sparta to propose a 
division of power. No city could for the present dispute the 
pre-eminence of Athens on the sea ; but if Athens was content 
to allow to Sparta precedence on land, she must insist that the 
terms of the peace should no longer be a snare and a delusion, 
and that Spartan harmosts and Spartan garrisons must at once 
become things of the past. Consenting to abide by these 
terms, Sparta nevertheless took the oaths for her allies as well 
as for herself, while Athens and the citie& m ^Xix^KQR^^^^i^S^^jsst 
took them separately. When tla.©y -si^et^ \fcxAet^Vi ^^^sx^kv- 
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nondaS) tlie envoy of Thebes^ lie replied that he must take them 
as representing not Thebes alone but the Boiotian confederacy. 
To the retort of Agesilaos that the Boiotian cities had as much 
right to swear separately as Thebes herself, Epameinondae 
replied by basing the Theban claims on reasons which filled his 
hearers with dismay. Thebes was for Boiotia what Athens 
was for her Demoi and what Sparta perhaps was for the town- 
ships of Lakonia. Her title to supremacy stretched back to 
days long preceding the dawn of history, to days as distant 
perhaps as those of Theseus, the founder of the present Athenian 
conmionwealth. Leaping from his seat in rage, Agesilaos bade 
him say out distinctly whether he would leave the Boiotian 
cities autonomous or whether he would not. * Yes, we will, if 
you will leave Lakonia independent in like manner.' Agesilaos 
answered by a declaration of instant war. Three Tveeks later 
Epameinondas shattered the empire of Sparta on the field of 
Leuktra. (378 B.C.) 

Without losing time the Spartans sent orders to Kleombro- 
tos, then at the head of a Peloponnesian army in Phokis, to turn 
his arms against the T]iebans. No one doubted the issue. The 
only question discussed related to the mode in which Sparta 
would treat the rebellious city. With this serene sense d 
superiority Kleombrotos encamped his army on the high ground 
near Leuktra between the mighty masses of Helikon and 
Kithairon. Had it not been for Epameinondas the Thebans 
would have made up their minds to withdraw within their walls 
and try the chances of a siege. The dislike of facing the re- 
doubtable warriors of Sparta was heightened by alarming signs ; 
but Epameinondas made the most of such favourable omens as 
might be reported whether from Thebes or from the shrine of 
Trophonios at Lebadeia. As it so happened, close by the 
Theban camp stood one of those memorials of infamous wrong 
which rose up not xmirequently in the track of the Spartan 
conquerors. The daughters of Skedasos, subjected to shame- 
less outrage, had slain themselves ; their father, having vainly 
sought redress at Sparta, came back and slew himself also. Not 
the most earnest eloquence of a tried and fearless general could 
appeal to their inmost heart with the force of this silent monu- 
ment of high-handed and pitiless iniquity. Crowning the tomb 
with wreaths, the Thebans resolved to exert their whole might 
in the effort to punish t\ieVt Txvwt^etet^. On their aide, the 
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Spartans impetuously clamoured for instant conflict. But they 
had to deal with a general who refused to be hampered by tra- 
ditions. To Epameinondas it was plain that his force must be 
concentrated with the utmost possible weight on the chief 
strength of the enemy, — in other words, on the Spartan hoplites 
to whom the right wing belonged by prerogative. If these 
could be overborne, he needed to trouble himself but little with 
the not over-zealous efforts of the Spartan allies along their 
whole front. The heavy-armed men were therefore drawn up 
to the depth of fifty shields, to give welcome to the Spartan 
king. At their head stood the Sacred Band under Pelopidas. 

Wholly unaware of this change of tactic, the Spartans, 
drawn up twelve deep, saw with comparative unconcern the 
ineffectual onset and confused retreat of their cavalry. But as 
the main mass of the Spartan hoplites came to close quarters 
with the enemy, they felt at once that for whatever reason the 
encounter would strain their powers to the utmost. All that 
brave and strong men could do they did ; but all was done in 
vain. The Sacred Band, pushed on by men as heavily armed 
and as determined as themselves, were hurled onwards with 
the weight of an avalanche ; and the Spartans lay crushed 
beneath the advancing mass. Wounded early in the fight, 
Kleombrotos was carried back to his camp a dying man ; and 
when such as escaped the carnage were tiiere gathered again 
beyond the enemy's reach, it was found that three hundred 
genuine Spartans /were all that remained of the seven hundred 
who had descended the hUl with the conviction that they were 
marching to immediate victory. 

The Divine Nemesis had done her work. A Spartan king, 
the first since Leonidas, had been slain. A few Spartans 
insisted that they should renew the battle and thus recover the 
dead. The rest saw that if they fought they would have to 
fight alone, for to many of their allies their disaster was a 
cause for anything but grief, while all were eager to get away. 
There was no help but to confess themselves beaten men by 
asking for the burial truce. The prayer was granted on the 
condition that the Peloponnesian allies should bury their dead 
before the Spartans, — a precaution which showed how shrewdly 
the Thebans suspected the real facts. The task of the allies 
was soon over. They had very few dead to bury. The whole 
brunt of the battle had fallen on the ^^t^»2d&. 
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So ended the fight which left Epameinondas the first general 
of his age, and so fell a power which had fully earned its title 
to stability, if grinding tyranny and law-defying oppressiyeness 
could confer such right. If we had nothing more than the dry 
record of Xenophon, we should never have known that Epa- 
meinondas saw the fight at Leuktra. It was to him some satis- 
&ction to think that at the first his friends had been yictorious, 
fox only in that case could they have borne Eleombrotos alive 
&om the field ; that the tidings of the great catastrophe were 
by the orders of the Ephors received without a sign of emotion ; 
and that on the morrow they who appeared with cheerful faces 
in the Agora were the kinsfolk of the dead^ while the kindred 
of the survivors bore themselves like men oppressed by the 
deepest ignominy. The Lykourgean discipline would indeed 
have been worth little if it had failed to produce the semblance 
of an unconcern which treated the more generous and tender 
instincts of humanity as the worst of vices. 

Another act in liie great drama had been thus played out, 
and the whole Hellenic world had at length learnt that the 
promises of freedom made by Sparta had been from beginning 
to end a lie. Not a single pledge had she redeemed : not a 
single burden had been removed^ not a angle abuse redressed. 
She had hailed the downfall of Athens as the beginning of a 
golden age for Hellas, and in order to realise it she had aided 
and abetted her victorious generals in setting up everywhere 
societies of miirderers. Her enemies were prostrate ; and she 
trampled on them without a touch of commiseration. Her 
allies were too much overpowered by the consciousness of their 
inferiority really to dispute her will : and she refused to share 
her spoils with the partners of her robberies. Well might the 
blood of the Thebans boil in their veins as they looked on the 
graves of Skedasos and his daughters on the field of Leuktra ; 
and well may we contrast the merciless iniquity of the Spartan 
government with that judicial impartiality of the Athenian 
demos which even a general who had done the good service of 
Paches dared not to face. 
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BOOK V. 

THE mSE AND CULMINATION OF THE MAKEDONIAN 

POWER. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROM THE BATTLE OP LEFKTRA TO THE DEATH OP 

EPAMEINONBAS. 

The sudden disruption of the Spartan empire by the battle of 
Leuktra was followed naturally by vehement commotions in 
the Greek cities generally. Like snow melting before the sum- 
mer sun^ the Spartan harmosts vanished with their garrisons 
from the allied cities ; the decemvirates who had ruled by their 
means were put down, and their partisans for the most part 
deprived of their property and banished. In all cases these 
changes were attended naturally with outbursts of vehement 
feeling which might easily run on into injustice and bloodshed ; 
and the Spartans, hurled firom the plenitude of power^ found 
themselves compelled to watch events in silence, while the 
streets of Argos ran red with the blood of philo-Lakonian 
citizens. But the humiliation of Sparta was not confined to 
the expulsion of her harmosts^ the ruin of her friends, or even 
the authority assumed by Athens as guardian of the Peace of 
Antalkidas. While many of the Greek cities (how many or 
which, we cannot say) undertook to maintain this peace under 
her presidency, the Thebans appealed to a tribunal of whose 
action we hear nothing during the whole of the weary struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. They pleaded before the Amphik- 
tyonia (p. 11) for a verdict which might vindicate the divine 
justice against the men who had seized their Akropolis. The 
assembly sentenced Sparta to a fine of 500 talents ; and although 
no notice was taken of the sentence even when the fine was 
doubled, the purpose of the Thebans was fully answered. Tha 
verdict of the most august Hellenic tTVVi\v3QaN.\Ma^xMN^'^V^ ^»^ 
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ATX offender against divine not less than human law : and not a 
voice had been raised in her defence. 

When the city of Mantineia was broken up by the Spartansj 
the historian Xenophon found it convenient to say that after a 
little while the citizens vastly preferred the new state of things 
to the old. He must therefore have felt a surprise which he 
does not care to express when^ immediately after the Thehan 
victory, the Mantineians abandoned their villages, and with the 
fraction which had been allowed to remain set about the re-es- 
tablishment of their old home. Nor was this all. The resolu- 
tion of the Mantineians had quickened throughout the country 
the desire for a Pan-Arkadian union : and an invasion of Arkadia 
by Agesilaos was followed immediately by overtures from the 
Arkadians, first to Athens, and then, on their rejection by the 
Athenians, to Thebes. 

For this invitation which he felt sure must come Epameinon- 
das had been eagerly waiting. He had convinced himgftlf that 
Spartan ambition could be effectually repressed only by setting 
up a counteracting force which would give to Spartan armieB 
enough to do without crossing the Corinthian isthmus ; but he 
entered the Peloponnesos (370 B.C.) imprepared for the daring 
enterprise which was to push to its furthest limit the morti- 
fication and ignominy of Sparta. Eagerly assuring Epameinoo- 
das that the road to Sparta lay open, the Arkadians besought 
ViiTYi to strike a blow on that tyrant city whose mysterious 
territory no invading army had thus far entered. The bcdt 
was tempting ; and in four different streams the invaders poured 
into a region hitherto regarded as inviolable. The flames which 
consumed Sellasia heralded the approach of the enemy to the 
very citadel of Spartan power. The spears and helmets of 
the Theban soldiers flashed near the bridge which spanned the 
Eurotas, and marked the progress of the ruin which swallowed 
up houses, crops, and cattle until it reached Amyklai. 

The destroyer thus stood at the very doors of the oppressor, 
who had good cause to fear the rottenness of the matericJs with 
which he had chosen to construct his home. The old king had 
not merely to defend the villages of his unwalled city (p. 13), 
but to put down conspiracies within it, while such of the allied 
cities as wished to give help were unable to approach it. The 
Uon, shut up in his den, was constrained to wait patiently for 
aidj if aid should ever xeacliliim', oii^^'^vt^iv^i^^^^^^^^^aied 
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at Athens, imploring tlie Demos to" forget the wrongs of fifty 
years and strike a blow on the traitors who had prostrated 
themselves before the barbarian Xerxes. Struggling with some 
natural reluctance, the Athenians resolved to take the part of 
their ancient enemies. 

It was possible that the army of Epameinondas might 
even have carried the streets of Sparta itself by assault. But 
it was not possible to foresee what the enemy, pushed to bay, 
might do in his despair, nor could he afford to encounter the 
risk while more important work summoned him elsewhither. 
After marching southwards to the port of 6ytheion,he resolved 
to hasten back into Arkadia. He had already passed the 
Lakonian border, before Iphikrates, heading a large force of 
volunteers, could set out from Athens ; and he now addressed 
himself to the task of building up permanent bulwarks against 
Spartan aggression. On the plain contained in the angle lying 
between the Alpheios and the Helisson he laid the foundations 
of the Great City, Megalopolis, which was to serve as a centre of 
conunon action not supplied by Tegea or Orchomenos. (369 b.o.) 

But infinitely more galling to Spartan haughtiness was the 
sight of their ancient slaves, as they chose to call them, re-es- 
tablished in the home which even Aristomenes had been unable 
to defend (p. 16). The fall of Athens had been followed by 
the expulsion of the Messenians from Naupaktos, Pylos, and 
Kephallenia ; and in scattered companies this unfortunate folk 
had been driven to seek asylums in places as distant even as the 
Libyan Hesperides. From this remote Greek colony or from 
nearer abodes they now hurried back to their old country at the 
call of a hero as great as Aristomenes and more successful ; and 
the new city Messene (no such conmion centre had ever as yet 
existed) rose on the siunmit of Ithome, and looked down £rom 
its height of 2,600 feet on the happy plain of Makaria. 

So mighty was the work which Epameinondas had achieved, 
when, having beaten back the troops of Iphikrates under Mount 
Oneion, he stood before the Theban assembly to defend himself 
for retaining his command four months beyond the legal time. 
His straightforward statement succeeded at least in keeping 
his enemies silent, while from the people he received with his 
colleagues an enthusiastic acquittal. The following year again 
saw Epameinondas and Pelopidas among the number of th^ 
Boiotarchs. 
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Elsewhere the course of events seemed chiefly to Ining into 
clear light the thousand elements of dissatis&ction and discon^ 
tent^ of jealousy and suspicion. The alliance of lasdn of Pheni 
with the Thebans sufficed of itself to make the MakedoniaB 
chief gravitate to Athens, and the same reason tended to win 
the favour of the Athenians for Amyntas. - For the present the 
Athenians were specially anxious to recover the long^lost Am- 
phipolis ; but they were no more prepared now to put fortih 
their full strength in the enterprise than they were in the days 
of Eleon, and the people of Amphipolis had no heart except 
for their second founder Brasidas. While the former put offall 
strenuous action, the aspect of the Hellenic world was sndr 
denly changed by the assassination of the Pheraian despot and 
the death of the Makedonian Amyntas. At Pherai lasdn was 
succeeded by his sons Polyphron and Polydoros : the former 
killed the latter, and was himself slain by another brother, 
Alexandros. In Makedonia, another Alexandros^ the son of 
Amyntas, was after two years murdered ; and Eurydike, the 
widow of the latter, hastened with her two younger sons, Ptf- 
dikkas and Philip, to implore the aid of the Athenian Iphikrates. 
This help was vigorously given ; and thus was established the 
dynasty which a few years later was to sweep away the auto- 
nomy of the Hellenic cities and give a new direction to Hellenic 
energy. 

Meanwhile after long debate Athens and Sparta had agreed 
to share alternately the supreme command both by land and 
sea for periods of five days; and a large force of Athenians 
and other allies of the Lakedaimonians under Mount Oneion 
barred the way for any Theban army. Epameinondas dete> 
mined at once to test their purpose. Taking them at unawarefl) 
he brought his main strength to bear on the Lakedaimonians tf 
holding the weakest position. These were beaten oflP, and his 
roadway left clear by the retreat of the Spartan polemarch 
who confessed himself defeated. But a more serious danger 
menaced him from Arkadia, where the Ten Thousand indsted 
on their right to share the supreme power with the Thebans— 
a claim which tended, not less than the triumphant march of the 
Arkadians to Asin^, a port a few miles to the northeast of Cape 
Akritas, to turn the goodwill of the Thebans to suspicion and 
dislike. 

The disturbing elementB w«t^ xsixil^a:^'^^ ^\\au the envoy 
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of tlie Phrygian satrap Ariobarzanes appeared at Delphoi to 
insist on the maintenance of the Peace of Antalkidas. The 
Spartans at once made their submission to this proposal depen* 
dent wholly on the surrender of the Messenians: theb indignation 
was heightened when in the Olympic festival from which they 
were excluded a Messenian youth was registered as conqueror 
in the footrace for boys. But the feeling of humiliation was 
suddenly changed for that of deep and overpowering joy when 
the tidings were brought to Sparta that Archidamos had with- 
out the loss of a man slain ten thousand Arkadians at Midea. 
The Spartans might well call the fight the Tearless Battle^ and 
feel that the bitterness of Leuktra had in some measure passed 
away. (368 B.C.) 

Nor was the chastisement thus dealt out to the Arkadians. 
altogether irritating to the Thebans. These saw in the event 
not merely a wholesome lesson for Arkadian arrogance but a 
proof that their own presence was needed again in the Pelopon- 
nesos. Once more crossing the Oorinthian isthmus^ Epamei- 
Qondas appeared on the scene of his former exploits, and added 
the Achaian cities to the Theban confederacy. (367 B.C.) But 
the Thebans insisted on setting up democracies in all of them, 
the oligarchic citizens thus driven into exile found themselves 
strong enough to effect their restoration by force, and the 
Achaians again became allies of Sparta. 

On all sides feelings of ill-will were growing apace. The 
Athenian town of Oropos, seized by some exiles, was handed 
over to the Thebans ; and the anger of the Athenians was fol- 
lowed by their allying themselves with the Arkadians, and by 
BUI ineffectual attempt to seize the friendly city of Oorinth. 
(366 B.C.) The only result of this faithless act was to excite 
In the Corinthians a desire for peace. Others besides the 
Oorinthians were weary of the contest, and these all signed at 
Thebes the peace which ensured to the Messenians their free- 
dom and to which therefore Sparta could be no party. 

Amidst the complications which could not fail to arise 
from the conflicting interests of independent cities the recovery 
or conquest of Samos by Timotheos seemed to afford a better 
promise for the permanent revival of Athenian empire. (366 b.c.) 
But like all other advantages gained by the Athenians after the 
establishment of Spartan supremacy, it came too late. The 
victory of Timotheos was followed \s^ tYvfe wcgvi^sisysi. ort S^M^jti^ ^ 
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many citizens of the oligarcliical party, into whose lands the 
Athenians, forgetting or breaking their recent pledges to the 
contrary, introduced a large body of Klerouchoi or settlers. Noi 
was it in Samos only that Athenian citizens found a home. 
By the help of the satrap Ariobarzanes Athens had again ob- 
tained a hold on the Thrakian Ohersonesos, and the poesessioii 
of Sestos went near to placing in her hands the key to the 
corn-growing lands of the Euzine. 

While Timotheos was striving to extend the maritiiDe 
influence of Athens and making vain efforts to recover Ampbi- 
polis^ the Thebans by the urgent advice of Epameinondas were 
building a fleet which should contest the mastery of the sea Tnth 
the Athenian navy. Thatfleet actually appeared in the Hellespont, 
and^might have appeared again to better purpose had not the 
great Theban leader been sunmioned away to his old field of ac- 
tion in the west. Thither Mb friend Felopidas was not to accom- 
pany him. This brave and upright citizen, who had been sent 
to punish the cruel tyrant of Pherai, had fiEillen at Kynoe- 
kephalai (the Hound's Heads), at the moment when his forces 
were already winning the victory. By his death Thebes lort 
her left hwid: she was soon to lose her right. But in the 
meanwhile a larger army avenged his death, and for the moment 
Thebes was supreme in Thessaly as well as in Boiotia. 

In Peloponnesos the antagonistic interests of hostile states 
or cities were producing their natural results. The old evils 
had but imperfectly yielded to the grand effort of Epameinondas 
to raise up against Sparta a permanent bulwark to the north 
and to the west. Instead of the union which he had hoped to 
see among the men of Tegea, Mantineia, and Megalopolis, he 
had foimd little more than jealousy of Theban ascendancy, ani 
the alienation of the Achaians by measures in complete discord- 
ance with hiB own. This was the reward of the Thehans for 
entering the Peloponnesos five years ago at the intreaty of the 
Arkadians themselves to free them from a bondage which 
they declared to be intolerable. 'Well may we call such 
conduct treachery,' was the indignant reply of Epameinondas to 
the envoys of the Ten Thousand ; * you may be sure that we 
shall come again, and with the aid of our Mends cany on the 
war in your land.' 

With the full purpose of striking a blow as severe as that 
which he had dealt on the enemies of Thebes at Leukfcra, 
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Epameinondas entered the Peloponnesos at the head of all the 
Boiotian and Euboian contingents. (362 b.o.) He had hoped 
to cut off at Nemea the Athenian troops which were going to 
join his enemies ; but these came not, and the tidings that they 
had given up the idea of the land march and were going round 
by sea determined him to hasten to Tegea. Heady and eager for 
the great encounter^ Epameinondas yet knew that a bloodless 
triumph won by skill was far more glorious than victory won 
through the carnage of the battle-field. The whole army of 
Sparta imder Agesilaos, now 80 years old, was hurrying 
northwards by a circuitous route, while Tegea was on the direct 
road to the once imperial city. That city, in the words of 
the philo-Lakonian Xenophon, was now left like a mere nest of 
fledglings abandoned by the parent birds : and thither Epamei- 
nondas led his men witb a speed which must have insured its 
destruction had not a Kretan runner, exerting his utmost 
strength, warned Agesilaos of the imminent rain. The return 
of the Spartans averted the catastrophe. No one had ever im- 
pugned their bravery, and it was no part of the Theban leader's 
plan to waste time and toil on a task in which success would bring 
result in no proportion to its risks. But in fact there was no more 
work for Epameinondas to do at Sparta ; and with a rapidity 
equal to that of his southward march he hurried back to Tegea. 
pfifl men needed rest, and under ordinary leaders they would 
all have insisted on having it. But Epameinondas saw that for 
his horsemen there could at Tegea be no repose. He told them 
that Mantineia was now practically undefended, and that by a 
sudden onset they might not only occupy the city but seize on 
the free people who with the slaves and property would still be 
in the open country. At the bidding of no other man would 
they have set out, wearied themselves and with tired horses, on 
a ten miles march ; but at his command they went cheerMly, 
believing as he believed that they would meet with no resistance . 
He had every reason for so thii^dng ; but as it so happened, the 
Athenian cavalry had just been admitted within lie walls of 
the town. At the intreaty of the Mantineians the Athenians 
mounted their horses and sallied forth. Tired though they may 
have been, they encountered men even more fatigued than 
themselves, and drove them back. Thus was foiled the second 
of two admirably laid plans, either of which, if successful, would 
have decided the issue of the struggle, but oi '^\i\^ "Ooft l^sJ^ssssfe 
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left Epameinondas simply where he^ was when he crossed the 
Oorinthian isthmus. His resolution was for immediate battle, 
and it was made known to men who were as eager for it as 
himself. 

At a distance nearly midway between the cities of Tegea on 
the south and of Mantineia on the north the great plain (now 
known by the name of Tripolitza), shut in on all sides by 
mountains and reaching in its broadest part a width of eight 
miles, narrows until it leaves a passage barely a mile wide. A 
little to the north of this pass and about five miles to the soutii 
of Mantineia were drawn up the Spartans with their allies. 
Issuing from the northern gate of Tegea, Epameinondas ad- 
vanced straight towards this narrow neck ; but the impresaon 
on the mind of the enemy that he meant to close with them at 
once was weakened when they saw him turn up the slopes of 
the Mainalian range to the left. From that point they watched 
>iini move onwards until the form of the ground brought him 
veiy near their right flank ; but the order issued to the Thebans 
to ground their arms and perhaps some simulated signs of en- 
campment effectually blinded the eyes of the Spartans to hit 
real design. They broke up their army and laid aside their 
weapons, while the cavalry took the saddles and bridles off from 
their horses. In the midst of this disorder in the enemy's 
camp the mighty mass of the Theban phalanx was set in 
motion. During the few minutes which passed before the clash 
of battle, the Peloponnesians hastened as best as they could to 
resume their fighting order. The Mantineians and Spartans on 
the right stood their ground with a firmness never surpassed in 
the palmiest days of their history. But the Theban wedge 
came on, as the historian puts it, with the impetus of a trireme, 
and once more even Spartan valour gave way before it. Betieat 
was fast becoming flight, and the memory of the Spartan 
victory in this same valley in the days of Alkibiades (p. 186), 
seemed likely to be clouded by a catastrophe as terrible as that 
of Leuktra, when Epameinondas, cheering on his men to pursuit, 
was struck by a spear, the head of which broke off and remained 
in his breast. The wound was mortal; and the tidings that 
Epameinondas had seen his last fight ran like fire through the 
whole army, producing everywhere an absolute prostration oi 
strength and will. Had he lived, even his influence would at 
tbia instant of decidvo -vict^iy ecot^:^^ ^mct^ ^wistroined them 
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from the fiiiy of pursuit ; yet the mere knowledge that their 
^neral must die so paralysed their arms that ahuost in strict- 
ness of speech not another blow was struck^ nor a single effort 
made to complete the work which lay nearest to their leader's 
heart. In a moment the exultation of victory was exchanged 
for bitter but unayailing sorrow for the dying chief, whose 
life must end, so the surgeons said, with the drawing of the 
spearhead from the wound. Three questions only he asked. 
The first was about his shield, which his shield-bearer held up 
before his eyes ; then he desired to know how the day was 
^oing ; andj when he learnt that the Boiotians were the con- 
querors, he asked lastly for lolaidas and Daiphantos, adding a 
-wish to see them. He was told that they were both slain. 
^ Then you must make peace with the enemy,' he said, and 
ordering the spearhead to be drawn from his breast, died with 
the serenity of a brave man who has done his duty. 



CHAPTER H. 



PBOM THE DEATH OF EFAMEIN0in)AS 10 THE 
BATTLE OP CHAIBONEIA. 

A KKViEW of the events which during the three years imme- 
diately following the battle of Mantineia tended to restore to 
Athens the appearance rather than the reality of a maritime 
empire involves little interest except of a painful or repulsive 
kind. We find Sparta, seemingly in disgust at the position of 
affairs nearer home, sending Agesilaos to receive the wages of 
a mercenary leader from one or other of the Egyptian princes 
in revolt against the Persian king. In the distant land of the 
l^ile her power seems to be so far felt as to enable the man 
•whose cause she espouses to win a victory over his rival. The 
^atitude of Nektanebis was testified by the gift of 230 talents 
to the Spartan people ; but Agesilaos did not live to carry the 
splendid present home. Weighed down with the toils of more 
than eighty years he died on the road to Kyren^ (361 B.C.), and 
bis body embalmed in wax was taken to Sparta for the solemn 
ceremonies which the Lykourgean system assigned for the 
funerals of Spartan kings. 

When from Sparta we turn to At^ienB,'^^ ^^^ ^ifiJ^ %«^^£!cm¥. 
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out general after general to recover some ancient possesion or 
to put down some new enemy^ and in almost every case accus- 
ing the general^ on bis return, of negligence or treacheiy, and 
visiting these offences with a severe fine or with death. These 
generals, it must be further noted, are sent out with scanty re- 
sources, perhaps with none, and left to do what they can by means 
of the mercenary bands who now become the plague of the 
Hellenic world. Thus scarcely more than two months had 
passed £rom the battle of Mantineia, when an Athenian fleet 
was dispatched imder Leosthenes to operate against the nayj 
of the Pheraian despot Alexandres. Leosthenes was defeated, 
and the failure cost him his life. The same fate befell Kallis- 
thenes who had not prevented the people of Amphipolis fiom 
surrendering their city to the Makedonian Mng Perdikkas. 

Still in spite of punishments Athens found some who were 
willing, in whatever way, to serve her, while the asscussination of 
the ThraMan chief Kotys left to her a less formidable enemy in 
his young son Kersobleptes, who was compelled to yield up 
to Athens the whole Ohersonesos with the exception of the toira 
of Kardia. This surrender marks the greatest extent reached 
by the second maritime empire of Athens, if we may treat as i 
reality that short-lived and ill-cemented dominion. (368 B.c) 

The truth is that the real significance of Greek history ii 
this time lies not so much in the obstacles which the Hellenic 
cities were raising up or multiplying in the way of national 
union, but in the rapidity with which almost every event was 
preparing the way for a foreign conqueror. The new maritime 
empire of Athens, such as it was, had been acquired in great 
part at the expense of the Olynthian confederacy ; and tie 
forcible suppression of this confederacy was the removal of the 
last bulwark against Makedonian aggression. The death of 
Perdikkas, the great ally of Athens in this work of conquest, 
brought his brother Philip, the future father of Alexander the 
the Great, more than one step nearer to the Makedonian 
throne. 

The road to this high place was still full of dangers, bat 
they were dangers which might be well overcome by a man 
who cared not how he reached his ends ; and Philip was both 
judicious and unscrupulous in shaping means to ends. When 
the Athenians espoused the cause of another claimant of the 
JUkkedonian crown, P^niii^ cooXft^'^'su: iml by offering to wb^ 
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render to tliem Amphipolis^ the great object of their desires 
since the day when it was wrested Ax)m them by Brasidas^ and 
offered some proof of his sincerity by withdrawing his garrison 
from that city. 

This fact suflGlciently shows that Philip expected prompt 
action on the part of the Athenians for the recovery of their 
long-coveted colony. A few months later he was compelled 
himself to besiege the place. Keen-sighted though Philip was, 
he had yet to learn what an enormous advantage for the carry- 
ing out of all his plans he would have in the present temper 
and habits of the Athenian people. The energy which in the 
days of Perikles seemed to confer on the unwearied Demos 
almost a character of ubiquity had given way to an inert- 
j ness which preferred to hire others to fight their battles. With 
, the growing disinclination to personal service was combined a 
; dilatoriness in action which let slip almost every opportunity 
I for winning some rich prize, or for recovering some old posses- 
^ sion. 

;j During the year which followed the evacuation of Amphi- 

5 polis by the troops of Philip, dissensions in the cities of Euboia 
^ provoked a Theban invasion, and made an opening for Athenian 

1 interference (358 B.C.). The rescue of Ohallris and Eretria might 
^ be the means of restoring the ancient empire of Athens, and the 
^ intreaties of Timotheos roused his countrymen to something 
^ like their former energy. In ^^^^ days, we are told, he had 
^ landed with his army in Euboia, and in less than a month the 
^ island was restored to the Athenian alliance. 

2 This great gain preceded at the utmost only by a few weeks 
J or months the outbreak (357 B.C.) of a strife, known as the 
J, Social War, which lasting for more than two years left Athens 
^ miserably impoverished, and scattered to the winds the hope that 
^ her ancient supremacy by sea could ever be permanently restored . 
^ So slight was the attachment felt for her by the allies generally, 
^ and so strong the attraction which drew them from her, that 

without caring to explain the reason the cities of Kos^ Rhodes, 

. Chios, and Byzantion asserted their independence. The efforts 

^1 made by Athens to crush the revolt tended only to weaken 

herself and to strengthen the Makedonian king. Sent with a fleet 
: to Ohios, Ohabrias fell in battle ; at the Hellespont Iphikrates, 

Timotheos, and Chares seemed to be preparing for vigorous ac- 
, tion when a sudden storm abated the ardour of the two fotioA^ 
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generals. Chares^ insisting that the tempest was not such as 
to justify hesitation, engaged the enemy and was repulsed with 
loss, and on returning to Athens chaiqged his coniiades with 
treachery. Witnesses on both sides appeared, the one to assert 
the fury of the storm, the other to deny it. The result was the 
acquittal of Iphikrates, although he took upon himself the full 
responsibility of what had been done, and the condemnation of 
Timotheos to the enormous fine of one hundred talents (367 B.C.). 
Such was the miserable harvest reaped from the seed sown by 
Theramenes. The memory of Argennoussai paralysed the arms 
of the best generals ; and the perversion of justice was the oatural 
if not the necessary consequence of this fatal state of things. 

Thus almost at the outset of a struggle with the mc^ imr 
portant cities in her confederacy Athens was deprived or had 
deprived herself of all the generals who might have served 
her efficiently. Chabrias was dead: Timotheos was in exik: 
Iphikrates, although acquitted, appears no more as a militaiy 
leader. There remain only Ohares and Phokion, the former a 
man with nothing but his courage to commend him, the latter 
a man whose virtues were more mischievous to the state than 
the vices of his colleagues. In Phokion the personal incorrup- 
tibility of Nikias was united with more than respectable mihr 
tary talent and an ascetic hardness of life more in accordance 
with Spartan than Athenian habits. He professed indeed to 
despise eloquence as much as he despised riches : but Demos- 
thenes spoke of him as the axe that clove his labouHed oratory 
asunder, and we may perhaps be not far wrong in thinking that 
the happy abruptness of his speeches was at least as much the 
result of studied art as of natural rudeness. Such a man, so 
thoroughly possessing the confidence of the Athenians as to he 
elected general during forty-five consecutive years, might, had 
he chosen so to do, have revived in his countrymen something 
of the vigour which distinguished the Demos in the days (rf 
Perikles. He had to win over or to crush cities Tvhicli might 
have been made the steadfast allies of Athens ; and PhoMoD 
might by advocating an energetic resistance have added to his 
fame as a general. There can be no doubt that in insisting on 
a policy of a very different kind he earned for himself the 
reputation of a man who for the sake of peace sacrifices distinc- 
tions which he could not fail to win. Phokion became thus 
the most dangeroua enemy oi M\vfiSA« H.^^ni^ht have dealt a 
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deathblow to the ambition of Philip : but he chose deliberately to 
foster all that was weak and ungenerous in the Athenian char*^ 
acter, to assure them that there was and there could be no need 
of extraordinary exertion^ no need to leave their pleasant home 
life for the hard realities of warfare. Phokion, in short, fell in 
with the Athenian humour ; and the pre-eminence thus cheaply 
gained sealed the doom not of Athens alone but of the whole 
Hellenic world. 

Things were, in truth, going just as Philip would have them. 
The envoys of Amphipolis appeared at Athens to pray for aid 
against the besiegers whom by themselves they were unable to 
withstand : but Philip guarded himself against the interference 
of the Athenians by assuring them that he was besieging the 
city only because he wished to hand it over to them. The 
promptness with which he had fulfilled his former engagement 
secured credit for his present promises, and the Athenians sat 
still while Philip became master of the gates of Thrace. This 
time the pledge was not redeemed ; but when the Olynthians 
sought to form an alliance with Athens, the partisans of Philip 
cheated the people with the prospect of benefits which they would 
receive at his hands, and the Olynthian proposal was rejected. 

Philip had, again, achieved his purpose. While the wrath 
of the Olynthians was still hot against the Athenians, he offered 
himself as their ally, and put them in possession of Potidaia 
(356 B.O.). Having thus disarmed their opposition, he struck 
blow after blow against the power which alone blocked his way 
to empire, until Methdne remained the only town on the Ther- 
maic gulf in alliance with Athens. The Greeks were indeed 
serving him well. His armies were beconung instruments of 
wonderful power: but he found allies still more potent in 
the incurable feuds of the Hellenic cities. 

These deadly feuds were now to kindle the fiercer flame of 
a religious war. Unable to win the hearty support of willing 
allies, the Thebans had resolved to employ once more for the 
furtherance of their ends the judicial powers of the Amphik* 
tyonic assembly. The Spartans were already under the ban. 
The victims now were the Phokians, who on some trifling 
charge were sentenced to a ruinous fine, and who by way of 
retaliation resolved to inforce their ancient claim to tiie presi- 
dency of the Delphian temple (357 b.o.). Hastening to Sparta^ 
PhilomeloB found a friend in king Aickidsaxio^^^VQ ^ci^^^'^c^^^^ 

y2 
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could to help him by gifts of money and men. Tfift own wealth 
enabled him to double the sum thus gained, and at the head of 
an army so raised he seized the Delphian temple and town. 
The result might have been foreseen. Sparta and Athens 
declared their readiness to support the Phokian claim: the 
Thebans vehemently denounced it. It was but the old strife in 
a new and a more deadly form ; the quarrel was to be fought oat 
with the added horrors of a crusade. 

The promises by which Philomelos and his brother or col- 
league Onomarchos pledged themselves to respect the property 
of the temple were kept necessarily but for a little while. 
Thebes was gathering a large army to attack them ; and me^ 
cenaries must be paid. The wealtii of the temple, taken fiist 
strictly as a loan, was afterwards more freely used, imtil at 
length the sacrilege ended in confiscation. 

After some successes won at a fearful cost, the mercenazy 
army of Philomelos was defeated and Philomelos himself slain 
(356 B.C.). With the temple treasures his successor Qnomaichoi 
not merely levied another army but practically made himself 
despot. When Philip of Macedon attacked Lykophron the tyiant 
of Pherai, he found in the Phokian general a more formidahle 
enemy than any Hellenic leader whom he had thus fer en- 
countered. His Thessalian campaign bade fair at first to be a 
success; but Onomarchos avenged the defeat of his broths 
Phayllos in two bloody battles, and Philip was compelled for the 
time to abandon Thessaly. His army seemed disorganized, and 
he had to put forth all his powers of persuasion before he could 
prevail on them to resume the strife (363 B.C.). 

His efibrts were amply rewarded. Powerfully aided by the 
Thessalian cavalry, he encountered the Phokians in a battle in 
which Onomarchos was slain (362 B.C.). Philip was thus the 
victorious champion of the Delphian god ; but never lingeiing 
when there was work to be done, he hastened to besiege PagasaL 
Once more a prayer for help came to Athens, and this thne it 
was heard. The people resolved that a force should be sent ; but 
it came too late. Philip was already master of the mercantile 
marine which filled the harbour, master of the large revenues 
arising from the duties collected there, and master of a position 
from which his privateers might issue for the annoyance of the 
Athenian coasts and the destruction of Athenian trading ships. 

This conquest alone migVit ^«i\l exa\^ \iQth fear and anger 
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in a people who could at least look back upon a splendid past ; 
"but when it became known that Philip had actually reached 
Thermopylai, the Athenians sent out under Nausikles a power- 
ful force, which so effectually fortified the pass that Philip gave 
up all thought of attacking it. 

Nothing more, we might suppose, could be needed to con- 
vince them that there was but one way of dealing with this 
indefatigable aggressor, and that this mode lay in that prompti- 
tude and vigour of action which could be secured only by 
large personal self-sacrifice. Events were "soon to show how far 
they had learnt the lesson. Eeports came first that Philip was ill, 
then that he was dead (351 B.C.). The first report was true, the 
second false: but the Athenians could not be brought to see that if 
even his death should have furnished a reason for action, his ill- 
ness made the same course even more necessary. One man only 
had the courage to tell them that with their present habits they 
would soon raise up against themselves another Philip, even if 
the Philip whom they had scared away from Thermopylai 
should be dead. 

That man was Demosthenes, a man who from the first 
braced himself to the hardest of all tasks, — ^the guiding, namely, 
of a whole people in a path which had become intensely irksome 
and tedious to them. No loftier image of duty cheerfully faced 
and in spite of a thousand temptations to easiness and sloth 
resolutely discharged has ever been famished by statesmen of 
any age or country. As compared with a man like PhoMon, he 
had good reason, and, it might be thought, fuU justification for 
taking the easier course. Lacking the great bodily strength of 
that popular general, and knowing certainly that he could pre- 
tend to no special military genius, he yet deliberately rejected 
the policy by which PhoMon earned the favour of the people, 
and he did so because he saw the signs of the fatal disease 
which was paralysing the whole body of the state. Allowing 
no failure to damp his energy, he was content to toil on in his 
thankless task, although he Imew that every false step rendered 
it more difficult to apply his remedies and more rash to look for 
€iny real benefit from them. Once only in his whole career 
were the eyes of the Athenians opened fully to the stem realities 
which had thrown for years their dark shadows across his mind \ 
and then also the burst of zeal awakened by him CMcaa^^Nsiiwai. 

Left at the &ge of seven yeaxs on TqAb i&^ket^^ ^^•aiCa^^'^k V^s«. 
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to great wealth, DemostheDes found on reaching the age of 
citizenship that the neglect and dishonesty of his guardians had 
reduced his patrimony to a pittance. With such instruction as 
he could get from teachers of rhetoric, the hoy was compelled 
to appear hefore a jury court of his countrymen and plead bis 
own cause. He gained the verdict which he desired : and if 
he found that eyen this verdict was ineffectual against the hard- 
hearted men who had rohhed him, still it taught him once for 
all how great a power for good or evil was wielded by the 
orator. But for the present itleffc him also with an overpower 
ing sense of his deficiency as a speaker. He could make no 
boast of bodily strength ; the Muse of Eloquence had endowed 
him neither with richness of voice nor with readiness of utter- 
ance. The Phalerean Demetrios speaks of the orator in his 
later years as telling him that he corrected his stammering 
speech by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth, and the defects 
of his elocution by practising long periods at running speed,, 
while he overcame the rudeness of his action by watching his 
gestures in a mirror. Whatever his difficulties may have been, 
we know that they were bravely overcome ; and the Thriasian 
Eunomos judged rightly when he cheered the youthful speaker 
by telling him that of all later Athenians he approached most 
nearly to the model of Perikles. How thoroughly he had im- 
bibed the spirit and wisdom of that great man and of his not 
less illustrious historian, his whole career furnishes abundant 
evidence. 

At no time in Athenian history was there a greater need of 
upright and incorruptible statesmen ; at no time was Athens 
cursed with a treason so insidious, so persistent, and so ruinous 
as that of -^schines. But among men of the oHgarchical party 
there were not wantLog many in whom a statesman as crafty as 
Philip would even without direct bribery find most convenient 
tools. Such men as these opposed more than a passive resistance 
to the scheme by which Demosthenes proposed to put an' effec- 
tual check on the aggrandisement of the Makedonian Mng. 
The Athenians must have two fleets and two armies to serve 
with those fleets. The one must be kept in reserve, ready to 
be called out at a moment's notice, to meet him at any point 
where there was reason for supposing that he meant to strike a 
sadden and unforeseen blow : the other should be sent to cany 
ihe war into his own temtoxy, Mi^\.o\K«^ Vjisa. fallY occupied 
and even distracted wit\i fk© mviiMv^csX^ oi^w ^>itvaj28&, '^'s^ 
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cany out this plan there was need both of men and money. 
The men must be citizens of Athens themselves ; the money 
must be supplied by a self-denial certainly not in excess of 
their powers. The plan proposed inyolved no impossible effort ; 
but the self-denial which it imposed was unpleasant^ and Pho- 
Mon saw no need of putting on them this heavy burden. Philip, 
if not dead, was sick ; and if he was not sick, he spoke of him- 
self as a Mend who courted only their hearty alliance. 

The kiadly feelings of Philip for the Athenians and for the 
Hellenes generally were now to be shown in his conduct to the 
Olynthians. With these he had contracted an alliance cemented 
by the cession of Potidaia and Anthemous. But when that agree- 
ment was made, Athens was still a state whose powQr might be 
felt on the Thermaic guK. With the fall of Methone she ceased to 
be an object of dread ; and to be cast down from this high state 
was commonly, for Hellenic cities, much the same as becoming 
an object of love to their former enemies. The Olynthians sought 
the friendship of Athens. Their prayer was supported by 
Demosthenes, who placed in sharp conl3*ast their present inert- 
ness with the energy of their forefathers and the restless activity ' 
of Philip. The sJliance was accepted ; but in true accordance 
with modem Athenian habits no effectual aid was sent (360 B.C.). 

It was not long before Demosthenes was compelled to address 
his countrymen on behalf of Olynthos not as a city with which 
friendship was a matter of good policy, but as one which, if 
conquer^, would leave Philip free to turn his arms against 
Attica itself. Again he spoke to deaf ears, for it cannot be 
said that the sending of a mercenary force, without funds to pay 
them, was any substantial compliance with his advice. Such as 
it was, this force gained some advantages over Philip, which 
seem to have been treated at Athens as a splendid victory ; and 
it became the duty of Demosthenes to warn them against the 
folly of thinking that their work was at an end. For the 
breathing time which their victory might give them they might 
be thankful ; but it should at the same time spur them on to 
redoubled efforts. The crisis was really not less urgent ; and their 
business was to appoint officers, (Nomothetai), who might re- 
move any laws, relating to the Theoric Fund (i.e. money supplied 
to the citizens for the payment for seats at the theatre) or to 
military service, which they might find to be injurious to 
the true interests of the state. 

Hh&t thiB last proposal was not «/\o^\ftAL, ^^t^ ^'s^^\5fe ^^^ 
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doubt. The attention of the Athenians was, perhaps, too soon 
distracted by the revolt of Euboia, which had been now for 
about eight years in alliance with them. PhoMon landed on the 
island (349 B.C.) ; and the Athenians were gladdenedby the tidings 
(brought to them by -^schines, who had here distinguished 
himself) of a victory won at Tamynai. For the present the virar 
in Euboia, which dragged its weary length for nearly three 
years, did little more than furnish to Meidias an excuse for 
assaulting Demosthenes at the great Dionysian festival. 

In the Ohalkidic peninsula the Athenians behaved more 
vigorously, and the result naturally was a more pressing need 
for money. Demosthenes had said that under the existing laws 
no man would be found rash enough to incur the risk of a charge 
for illegal procedure by making any direct motion with regard 
to the Theoric Fund. Apollodoros, one of the senators, was, 
it seems, more courageous ; and the whole senate, we are told, 
unanimously adopting his proposal, gave him leave to submit to 
the people a vote which, after the payment of the sumd needed 
for the peace establishment, would devote all. surplus revenue 
to the support of the war instead of to the Theoric Fund. As 
the law stood, the proposal was undeniably illegal ; and under 
the usual vmt in such cases, obtained by a citizen named Ste- 
phanos, Apollodoros was tried and condemned to a fine which, 
it seems, was actually paid. Thus again was a war starved, 
the vigorous maintenance of which was of vital moment not 
only to the welfare but even to the existence of Athens. 

Of the various steps which led to the great catastrophe not 
much is known ; nor would thei-e, perhaps, be much profit in 
dwelling on incidents which would only show how well 
Athenian slackness and procrastination played into Philips 
hands. Three years had passed away from the time when he 
openly declared war on Olynthos before the city was taken. 
During these years, or during the last two of them, he had 
seized thirty-two Ohalkidic cities, all of which, perhaps, were 
treated not less severely than Olynthos. Here the people were 
all sold into slavery, and the town itself, it is said, was dis- 
mantled (347 B.C.). 

The tidings of the fall of Olynthos excited at Athens feelings 

both of indignation and of grief. For the moment the thoughts 

oi the Athenians turned to the formation of a Pan-Hellenic con- 

fedemcj, and -^schines was sent -rnXk o^Jasst evi^ioya into Pelo- 
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ponnesos. From the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis his pictures 
of Philip's iniquities drew forth sympathy and some vague 
promises of help ; and his own indignation against that subtle 
leader was increased by seeing on his return to Athens the 
files of Greek captives from Ohalkidike whom their fellow- 
Greeks were driving before them to slavery. But however 
intense may have been their feelings of pain and anger, 
^schines could not shut his eyes to the dangers of protracted 
warfare ; and it must be admitted that at this moment his con- 
victions were shared by Demosthenes. 

Wearied out with a struggle which they found themselves 
unable to bring to an end by their own strength, the Thebans 
had resolved to call in the aid of Philip ; and Philip was only 
too ready to give it, and thus to become the recognised leader 
of a crusade to avenge the wrongs of Apollon. Throughout 
Phokis this news spread dismay ; and an embassy to Athens, 
beseeching help, roused there the energy which had long been 
slumbering. But when the Athenian general appeared to take 
possession of the pass, he found that the invitation had come 
from a party not in power, and that his interference only roused 
the wrath of the Phokian chief, Phalaikos, 

For the present, it seemed that no better mode of dealing 
with the matter could be found than by arranging a peace with 
Philip, to whom overtures had been made already. Eleven 
envoys, ten from the Athenians, one from their allies, were ac- 
cordhigly sent, to ascertain the terms on which a treaty could 
be made. The wily Makedonian was well aware that nego- 
tiations carried on in his own presence were vastly more to his 
interest than negotiations carried on at Athens ; and he might 
well hope to find new converts among the envoys, of whom 
three were already his devoted servants. 

The story of this first embassy comes to us almost wholly 
£rom ^schines, and it is impossible to say how fsur the motives 
by which he was actuated when telling the tale may have led 
him to garble or to falsify it. Certain it is that the man who 
went with feelings or professions of righteous wrath returned 
vnth sentiments of enthusiastic admiration for the prince 
whom he had denounced as the conunon enemy of Hellas, and 
that from this time forth he steadily played that despot's game. 
Whether his ears had caught the Seiren's strain before he left 
Athens, it is perhaps impossible to deteTiQiii<& •, "WtSi ^^ ^sjrjss^ 
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the yersion which he has given us as a true report of tiie 
speech which he made to Philip, we may fairly suspect that lie 
was already imder the spell hefore he crossed the Makedoman 
border. It seems incredible that a man of oommon sense and 
conmion honesty, seeking earnestly to advance the interests of 
his country, should confront a conqueror in the full tide of 
victory with a demand utterly preposterous. Before a court 
he might have insisted not only on the restoration of Amphi- 
polis, but also on satisfaction for all wrongs inflicted at aigr 
time by Makedonian kings on Athens or on her allies ; but itii 
almost beyond belief that he should make such a demand now 
except for the purpose of showing to Philip that he was not in 
earnest. By his own showing he stands convicted of incom- 
petence as an envoy ; nor can we acquit him of folly except 
by charging him with crime. 

Some three months later the ambassadors returned to 
Athens, bringing with them a letter from Philip, couched is 
honeyed terms, but revealing nevertheless the hard fact that no 
peace could be granted unless it secured to each party its pos- 
sessions at the moment of its ratification (346 B.C.). If then vs^ 
arrangement was to be made at all, it was clearly indispensaUe 
in the interests of Athens that it should be made at once. The 
proceedings were accordingly urged on rapidly ; and the proposal 
of Philokrates that they should make a permanent alliance "wiA 
the Makedonian king was carried, the only clause struck oot 
being one which excluded the Phokians from the benefits of 
the treaty. The envoys sent by Philip to complete the treatr 
soon made it known that their master would not allow tto 
Phokian name to appear in it ; nor can we have much doubt tii^at 
his determination was known also both to Philokrates, who had 
originally proposed their exclusion in terms, and to .^^chines. 

On no other supposition can we explain the falsehoods Ijt 
which, when his envoys had discharged their errand, they 
sought to hoodwink the people to his schemes. Philip insisted 
on the exclusion of the Phokians, but this was only from his 
genuine love both for them and for the Athenians. He could 
not acknowledge the former as his allies, because they were at 
war with the Thebans, whom he was compelled to style hiB 
friends ; but the alliance of Athens would so strengthen his 
hands as to enable him to show his true colours, and then tbej 
irouid see him cruBh Thebea, Mi^ T«fi»\«t^ \ft -^^^ Ajbhenians tha 
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long-lost Amphipolis. K, then, the latter would swear to the 
peace without specifying the Phokians among their allies, this 
would not only be no treachery to them, but a positive benefit, 
as it would prevent the Thebans from seeing tiirough the real 
designs of Philip. If for himself Demosthenes disbelieved th& 
statements of ^schines, he must have known that without 
firesh evidence of Philip's double-dealing he could obtain no 
hearing from the assembly. 

What Philip wanted most of all was time. For this very 
reason it was to the interest of Athens to bind Philip by a per- 
sonal engagement. It was therefore the duty of the Athenian 
ambassadors^ (the same men who had been sent on the first 
mission), to hasten with all speed to the place where Philip 
might be, and there to receive his oaths without the loss of an 
hour. There is not the slightest evidence even for the sus- 
picion that Demosthenes failed in this duty. We can therefore 
see at once the drift of the policy which kept iEschines and his 
colleagues at Athens for nine days after the oaths had been 
taken by the representatives of Philip; which allowed fifty 
more days to pass before they had their first interview with 
him ; and which induced them, when they were brought into- 
his presence, to say nothing about the special errand on which 
they had been sent. It ia impossible to believe that these 
delays arose from any other cause than the deliberate purpose 
of playing into his hands by a preconcerted scheme. 

Nearly a quarter of a year had passed before the envoys re- 
turned to Athens. They had at last adndnistered the oaths to 
Philip at Pherai, — in other words, when he was once more 
with his army close to Thermopylai. As a senator for that 
year, Demosthenes was able at once to make his report to his 
fellow-councillors. In so doing, he told the plain unvarnished 
tale, which left on their minds no doubt of the treachery of 
-^schines, and ended by beseeching them not to allow the 
Phokians to be betrayed as the Olynthians and others had been 
betrayed before them. A fleet of fifty triremes was ready to 
be used on any emergency, and the Senate resolved to propose 
to the people that it should be used now. But when (prol»bly 
on the next day) the assembly met, ^schines hastened to tell 
his countrymen in one breath that Philip had taken the oath, 
and was by that time at Thermopylai. But he added with ^hnb- 
blushing intpudence, that Philip had come Wi^<^^ ^» «s«q^*^^ 
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cause of the Pholdans by putting down their deadly enemies 
the Thebans ; that, in fact, he would make the Thebans lestoie 
the treasures which Philomelos and his successors had taken 
from the Delphian temple ; and that he would confer on the 
Athenians sundry benefits, some of which .^Bschines could not 
with prudence particularise. 

Not only was the plot thickening, but the moyement of the 
actors in it was becoming more rapid. Fooled with the pro- 
mise that they should see the humiliation of Thebes, the 
Athenians were cheated into the declaration, that if the 
Phokians would not surrender Delphoi to the Amphiktyonie 
body, the Athenians would compel them to do so by force. 
The Phokians had listened thus far time after time to speeches 
which told them that things done apparently for the purpose of 
destroying them were really done only for the sake of insuring 
their welfiEure ; but they felt that the mask had at length been 
flung aside when they heard the conditional declaration of "war 
put out against them by the Athenians. Within three days 
Phalaikos had put an end to the Sacred War by Tnalring Hs 
submission to Philip ; and Philip, master of PhoMs, threw off 
all disguise and declared himself the hearty friend and ally of 
Thebes. 

The Athenian people were assembled in Peiraieus w^hen the 
tidings came that the man whom ^schines was never weary 
of praising was in possession of Thermopylai. At once they 
passed the vote which at the beginning of the Pelopoimesian 
war had brought the coimtry population of Attica into Athens; 
but Philip had as yet no intention of attacking them, and he 
was soon joined by ^schines, who returned to Athens to say 
with effirontery seldom surpassed that Philip, sorely against 
his wiU, had been' constrained by the Thebans to crush the 
Phokians, and so to give offence to the Athenians, with whom 
he heartily desired to be at peace. Peace was accordingly 
made, and the Athenians were left at leisure to contemplate 
the ruin caused by their persistence in a policy against which 
Demosthenes had for years, in season and out of season, pro- 
tested in vain. 

Meanwhile Philip was exalted to a greatness which in his 

most sanguine moments he could scarcely have dared to hope 

for. He had restored the Delphians to the guardianship of 

the temple \ he Iiad &\mmioii^^ \A^^\)tiS!t \)e^^ ^ssssf^uktyonic 
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council; and by it lie had been solemnly recognised as a 
member of the Amphiktyonic brotherhood. For -^schines it 
may be enough to say that he was content to bask in the radi- 
ance of his master's greatness. An honest but weak-minded 
man might be fooled twice or thrice by a wily and unscrupu- 
lous plotter ; but so soon as he discovered the cheat, his indig- 
nation would be the more vehement and lasting. With ^s- 
chines; Demosthenes insists, there was no indignation at all. 
Attempts to screen this consummate traitor on the score of 
ignorance are absurd, ^schines betrays his fidl knowledge of 
Philip's designs, when he admits that he had counselled him so 
to use his power on becoming master of Thermopylai as to 
protect the Boiotian cities against the cruelty and tyranny of 
Thebes. Probably he would not himself have journeyed 
through Thebes had he not taken care to inform its citizens 
that his expressions were generally to be interpreted by their 
contraries. 

The sequel of the story to the dismal day of Ohaironeia may 
be briefly told. With the exception of one or two vivid pictures 
we know it in little more than its outlines ; and these bring 
before us only the old struggle of one clear-sighted and honest 
man against an indiflerence or an apathy in which treason found 
its most efficient instrument. To Demosthenes the avoidance of 
any ofience which, by placing Athens under the Amphiktyonic 
ban^ might give Philip the handle which he needed; was, under 
the circumstances of the moment, a matter of the first import- 
ance. He could foresee vrith overpowering vividness the colossal 
proportions which the Makedonian empire must shortly reach, 
unless at the eleventh hour Sparta, Thebes, and Athens could 
go hand in hand against the common enemy. He could see that 
in the jealousies which kept the Hellenic cities apart Philip 
bad for the present precisely those conditions which he most 
earnestly coveted. But if Demosthenes had at the first hoped 
that peace might be permanently maintained, the course pursued 
by Philip speedily taught him that Athens was left to herself 
only until he should be ready to crush her ; nor could he well 
fail to see that the catastrophe would not very long be post- 
poned. 

A dispute respecting the islet of Halonnesos brought (347 
B.C.) Athens almost to the verge of open war. Nor was it here only 
that Philip was carrying on v^ar with a i^'^\sb V\*Oq. '^\sssa^^ife 
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professed to be at peace. The active alliance of the Byzantines 
TTOuld enable him to cut off the supplies of com on which 
Athens in great measure depended ; and this alliance he was 
striving to bring about, when the eloquence of Demosthenes 
induced them to make common cause with the one city which, 
if it were not indeed already too late, might break in upon his 
course of uninterrupted conquest. The anger of Philip showed 
itself in the march of his army across the Ohersonesos (340 B.C.). 
This ravaging of their territories exhausted the patience of tlM 
Athenians, who declared war against Philip, while Demosthenes, 
it would seem, was still absent on his mission. 

The semblance of peace which for six years had tied the 
hands not of the Makedonian conqueror, but of his enfeebled 
enemies, was now exchanged for the reality of open war ; and 
Philip found it convenient to string together a multitude of 
charges all designed to show that the war was brought about 
whoUy by the provocation of Athens. The form into which he 
chose to throw his accusations fully proves his talent for bitbg 
satire; but he was now to learn for a while that Atheman 
energy could still weigh down the balance against him. Com- 
pelled to abandon the siege of Perinthos, he flew to the assault 
of Byzantion ; and here, too, he was baffied. Athens remained 
mistress of the highway to the Euxine; and Demosthenes, 
cheered by the gratitude of his countrymen, went manfully 
onwards in the great work of his life. The Athenians weie 
beginning to see the true character of their adversary, and the 
need of strenuous resistance. Seizing the opportune moment^ 
the great orator besought them to place on a better footing 
the system which regulated contributions for purposes of war, 
and the navy was put into a state of efficiency which would 
have done no discredit to the city in the palmiest days of her 
empire (339 B.C.). 

But the evil genius of Athens and of Hellas v^as now to 
work busily elsewhere. After the battle which destroyed the 
army of Mardonios at Plataia, the Athenians had placed in the 
Delphian temple some gilt shields, bearing an inscription which 
marked them as spoils taken from the Persians and Thebans 
when they fought together against the Greeks. Through lapse 
of time the gold had become tarnished and the inscriptions so 
faded as to be almost illegible. The Athenians^ ^erefoie, 
ordered them to be buxs^odi, «ii^ ^k^L^lsxians of AmphisBa 
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ixraigned the Athenians on the ground of impiety for setting 
ip these offerings without going through the usual ceremonies 
)f re-consecration ; and ^schines, as he tells us, felt instinc- 
ively that this charge could be effectually met only by prompt 
retort. From the lofty platform of the temple he could look 
iown on the haven of Kirrha enlivened with the ships which 
brought crowds of pilgrims to the Delphian shrine, and sur- 
rounded by the olive groves and com fields which interposed a 
girdle of verdure between the city and the dreary desert beyond 
them. From this pleasant and busy scene he could draw the 
syes of his hearers to the brazen plate on the wall hard by, 
which recorded the sentence of the Amphiktyonic judges in 
the days of Solon. If he wished to rekindle the slumbering 
&res of religious fanaticism, he had but to point the contrast 
between the prosperity of the pilgrims' haven and the desola- 
tion to which the whole plain had been doomed for ever. See- 
ing that he could thus turn the tables on the accusers of Athens, 
^schines hesitated not for an instant. There, on the wall be- 
fore them, was the fatal record ; and there, on the plain below, 
they might see the gropes which bore witness to the impiety of 
generations, and the haven where the dock-owners enriched 
themselves by tolls the gathering of which was a profanation. 
^ It is for you,' he said, addressing the Council, ' to take ven- 
geance for the sacrilege ; and if you fail to do so, you can no 
longer with a clear conscience take part in the worship of the 
god.' His words roused in his hearers an ungovernable wrath ; 
but the day was wearing on, and time was lacking to finish 
the work before the sun went down. With the dawn, however, 
the whole Delphian people must be ready with their pickaxes 
and their spades, to thrown down the accursed walls and up- 
root the hateful vineyards. Such was the bidding of the 
herald ; and on this errand of destruction in the tranquil light 
of a spring morning the Delphians streamed forth from their 
gates, burning with rage against a people for whom but a few 
hours ago they would have expressed no feelings but those of 
Mndly friendship. In amazement the Lokrians of Amphissa 
beheld the distant flames as they rose from the harbour and the 
houses of Kirrha. Hurrying down with all speed, they caught 
the plunderers red-handed and drove them back to Delphoi. 

The wrath of the crusaders was now turned against the 
Amphissianfl. These were godless lebeSlft "wYlo TKxia\i\» l^stss^^ 
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put down : the Athenians were champions of the god, deserving 
all honour. The Demos on the return of Machines were 
naturally tempted to lay this flattering unction to their souls, 
and to resent the freedom with which Demosthenes warned them 
that .^chines was bringing an Amphiktyonic war within the 
borders of Attica itself. But it was no hard task to convince 
them that the building of the city of Eirrha and the cultivatioD 
of the land around it were offences only against the sentence of 
men who had been dead well-nigh two hundred years, white 
they vastly promoted the comfort and security of the pilgrims 
who crowded to the Delphian festivals; and thus .^^chines 
found himself foiled by the resolution of the people to have 
nothing to do with the special Amphiktyonic meeting to which 
he had invited them. 

At the regular meeting held in the autunm the Athenian 
envoys were, it seems, present. As a member of the brothe^ 
hood, Philip had a right to interfere in person ; but instead of 
hastening through the desolate Fhokis to Delphoi, he paused by 
the way to re-fortify the dismantled town of Elateia. Anj 
further attempt to keep up the pretence of Ampbiktyoiiie 
execution against the Lokrians would now have been absurd. 
The mask was therefore flung aside, and his envoys appeared fX 
Thebes to say that he was going to punish the Athenians, and 
to demand their aid in the enterprise. Of their compliance he 
entertained no doubt, and assiuredly he would not have been 
disappointed, if at this moment iBschines could have carried 
the Athenians with him. 

The Prytaneis were seated at their evening meal wlien the 
messenger reached Athens with the tidings that Philip had 
established himself at Elateia. At once they cleared tlie 
market-place, and sent the herald to summon the people to the 
assembly at break of day. When however the senate had 
explained the reason for the summons and the citizens v^ere 
invited to speak, there was for a while a dead silence. All felt, 
says Demosthenes, that neither patriotism nor wealth couM 
supply the lack of the one thing needful in a coimsellor at this 
crisis, — ^the knowledge, namely, of the real motives by which 
Philip was guided. Conscious that he had divined these motives 
but too well, Demosthenes at length came forward to cheer 
them, with the assurance that they might yet, if they be- 
stirred themselves, check lQimm\5i^\ANsss^^^ career. Thej 
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might suppose or they might have been told that the Thebans 
were to a man on Philip's side. The very fact that he was 
fortifying Elateia conclusively refuted such a notion. The 
hearty support of the Thebans would have rendered that task 
supeiiuous. But Philip had not this support ; and it remained 
for the Athenians to determine whether they would avail them- 
selves of the friendly feeling which many Thebans assuredly 
entertained for them. If they chose to harp upon the miserable 
quarrels of their past history, the golden opportunity would 
soon be lost : if on the other hand they would offer to help 
them at once and with all their forces and unconditionally, he 
felt assured that their offer would be joyfully welcomed, and a 
foundation laid for harmonious action which might lead to true 
and permanent union. 

The proposal was carried without a dissentient voice. Even 
j^schines felt that in the supreme exaltation of the moment he 
dared not put before them his poisoned cup of battery and 
treason. He saw that for once the people were in earnest, and 
to his dismay he learnt that the same spirit had been kindled 
in the Thebans. Nor was the disappointment of Philip less 
keen than that of his worshipper. At Athens Demosthenes 
had at length acquired an influence scarcely less than that 
which had been exercised by Perikles, and by his advice 
everything was made to give way to the indispensable needs of 
the hour. 

During the ten months which passed between the fortifica- 
tion of Elateia and the catastrophe which closed the struggle, 
the allies were not idle. On the other hand Philip fulfilled the 
mission which the Amphiktyons had laid upon him ; and the 
Amphissians were driven into exile. Of the incidents inmie- 
diately preceding the fatal fight of Ohaironeia we know 
nothing, of the battle itself little more than the result. (338 
B.C.) It is enough to say that on the one side was the most 
consunmiate general of the age, on the other no one commander 
of more than average military talent, and that among the allies 
citizens who had to overcome a strong repugnance to personal 
service were pitted against veteran mountaineers such as those 
which won for the elder Gyrus a hundred victories. The struggle 
was fierce and obstinate ; but at length the youthM Alexander 
saw the Sacred Band borne down beneath his father's hosts^ and 

z 
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the iron discipline of his northern warriors shatter the hopes of 
Thebes and Athens. 

The loss on the side of the allies, both of the slain and of 
prisoners, was terrible. The two Athenian leaders escaped from 
the field ; but by a practice which had now become a haHt the 
people summoned Lysikles before their bar and condemned him 
to death. The Theban general Theagenes was among the dead : 
but his countrymen stigmatized him as a tndtor. If some in like 
manner taunted Demosthenes with cowardice, the fact that 
his influence was increased rather than abated proves conclusively 
that the charge was not credited by the Athenians generally. 
Either by his advice or by that of Hypereides decrees were passed 
ordering the country population to take refuge in the outlying 
forts or within the walls of Athens ; and all that w^as needed for 
the repair of the walls or fortificalions was done with the 
rapidity which had always characterised Athenian workmen. 

For the present, however, they had nothing to fear. 
Philip's wrath burst not on the Athenians but on the people 
who had changed sides when it was too late and had appeared 
with his enemies on the field of Ohaironeia. His Theban 
prisoners were sold into slavery : and when Thebes itself fell 
into his hands, many of the citizens were slain, many banished, 
and the old despotism of the days of Phoibidas was restoied, 
with only the difference that the Kadmeia was held by a 
Makedonian instead of by a Spartan garrison. The Athenians, 
he saw, might be made more useful by taking another course. 
It was his purpose to combine the forces of the chief Hellenic 
cities under his own command ; and to men like Machines, who 
could share the drunken revels which celebrated his victory, he 
must look for the success of his scheme. 

From the mission which he had offered to imdertake, 
^schines came back with loud praises of the generosity which 
consented to release without ransom all the Athenian prisoneis 
and to restore their frontier fortress of Oropos, on the one con- 
dition that they should acknowledge Philip as supreme chief 
of all the Hellenes in peace and in war. The terms were 
accepted; and probably even Demosthenes felt that further 
resistance was for the present at least impossible. 

There was, in fact, not much more work to be done. Philip 
passed on into Peloponnesos, and treating with contempt the 
i^fiisal of the Spartans to acknowledge his supremacy, sum- 
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moned a eongress of Ms dependent allies to meet him at Oorinth 
and discuss a plan for the conquest of Persia. Among these 
subjects appeared the Athenians, to sanction his scheme of 
overthrowing the power of the Persian king, — an enterprise 
which the achievements of the Ten Thousand had shown to be 
practicable, if not easy. 



CHAPTER ni. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 



The young Alexander, commonly called the Great, was bom 
when his father had just entered on his career of successful war 
and still more successful diplomacy. (356 B.C.) He inherited 
the qualities of both his parents, and the result was the com- 
bination of a boimdless ambition with sober and practical wis- 
dom in dealing with the exigencies of the moment. His genius 
was moulded in a far greater degree by that of Aristotle. 
At the age of thirteen he became for three years the pupil of a 
man who had examined with keen scrutiny the political growth 
and the constitutions of a crowd of states, and who had brought 
together a vast amount of facts and observations for the system- 
atic cultivation of physical science. During these three years 
the boy awoke to tiie knowledge that a wonderful world lay 
before him of which he had seen little, and threw himself with 
eagerness into the task of gathering a collection for the study 
of natural history. While his mind was thus urged in one 
direction, he listened to stories which told him of the great 
quarrel stiU to be fought out between the East and the West, 
and learnt to look upon himself as the champion of Hellas 
against the barbarian despot of Sousa. 

The future conqueror was sixteen years of age when he was 
left at home as regent while his father besieged Byzantion and 

"i Perinthos. (340 B.C.) Two years later the alliance of Thebes 
, and Athens was wrecked on the fatal field of Ghaironeia. But 

' the prospects of Alexander himself became now for a time dark 
and imcertain. The admiration which Philip had once felt for 

M Olympias, Alexander's mother, had long given way to dislike. 
The Molossian princess was divorced, and Kleopatra the dsju^^^ 

^. of the Makedonian Attalos took ker i^leuc^. T\i\^ ^\,Twvas^*viM^ 
' z2. 
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wrath not only of Olympias but of Ler son who with her 
took refuge in Epeiros. Kleopatra became the mother of a son. 
Her fetther Attalos rose high in the king's fayoiir^ and not 
a few of Alexander's friends were banished. 

The feuds in his family formed no subject of pleasant 
thought to Philip himself, who sought to counteract their ill 
effects by arranging a marriage between his daughter Kleopatra 
and her uncle the Epeirot king Alexander, the brotber of 
Olympias. The marriage feast was celebrated at AigaL 
Clothed in a white robe, Philip was approaching the theatre 
when he was struck dead by the dagger of Pausanias, a man 
who, haying been horribly wronged by Attalos, had in yais 
sought redress from the king. (336 B.C.) 

It is certain that Alexander, if he mourned his father's 
death at all, can have deplored it only as involving himself in 
political difficulties ; but he took care to act as if he were 
grieved by it and he avenged it, we are told, by putting out of 
the way all whose claims or designs might clash with his oivn. 
Among these was his cousin Amyntas, the son of Perdikkas, 
elder brother of Philip, together with the infant son of Kleo- 
patra, who fell a victim herself to the unforgiving Olympias. 

The Greeks of Thebes and Athens knew that they had now 
to reckon with one who could swoop on his prey with the swiflr 
ness of the eagle. Barely two months had passed from the 
death of his £%ther, before the youth of twenty years stood with 
his army on the plains of Thessaly. The argument of the 
Makedonian phalanx was not to be resisted. The Thessalians 
recognised him as the Hegemon or leader of the Greeks ; and 
the youthful king passed on to Thebes, and thence betook him- 
self across the isthmus to Oorinth, where Athenian envoys 
conferred on him honours more extravagant than any which 
had been paid to his father. 

"When a little while after his glorification at Oorinth 
Alexander set out on an expedition across the mighty barrier 
of the Balkan range, he disappeared from the world of the 
Greeks. Silence led to rumours of his defeat, and the rumoius 
of defeat were followed by more confident assertions of his 
death. The tidings were received by some with ea|?er belirf. 
The Theban exiles entered Thebes, obtained from the assembly 
a declaration of its autonomy, and sununoned the garrison in 
the citadel to BurrendeT. 1^<ft ^dstt^t-^^^ ^"V^^va^-rg ^'aft l \vsA % 
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double line of circuravallation was drawn around the Kadmeia^ 
while envoys were sent to call forth aid from every quarter. 
The belief in Alexander's death was dispelled not by any 
gradual reports of his escape from the barbarians, but suddenly 
\ij his own appearance at the Boiotian Onchestos. He had just 
defeated his enemies when he heard of the revolt of Thebes, and 
he determined to smite the rebels without turning aside to take 
even a day's rest at Pella. Within a fortnight he had occupied 
the pass of Thermopylai, and two days later his army was en- 
camped on the soutiiem side of Thebes. The defenders, who 
had refused to comply with his summons to surrender, were 
driven back into the city : the invaders burst in .with them, and 
the slaughter which followed was by no means inflicted by the 
Makedonians alone. The Plataians, Thespians, and Orchome- 
nians felt that they had old scores to settle. To their decision 
xind to that of the rest of his Greek allies Alexander submitted 
the treatment of the city. The sentence was promptly pro- 
nounced. The walls and every building within them were to be 
rased to the ground ; its territory was to be shared by the allies ; 
the people were to be sold as slaves, and such as had escaped 
were to be pronoimced outlaws whom no Greek city should 
•dare to harbour. As they had said, so was it done, the house 
of the poet Pindar alone being spared from demolition and his 
descendants alone being allowed to retain their freedom. 
Alexander's end was gained. The spirit of the Greeks was 
crushed. A great city was blotted out, and the worship of its 
gods was ended with its ruin. These gods were in due time, it 
was believed, to take vengeance on the conqueror. Dionysos, 
the lord of the wine-cup and the revel, the special guardian and 
patron of the Theban land, was not to be defied and insulted 
with impunity ; and his hand was seen in the awful crimes com- 
mitted in the &r East by the drunken madman whose victories 
had led him to think himself a god. 

But for the present the only hindrance to his eastern enter- 
prise was removed from the path of Alexander. Six months 
later he set off from Pella, and crossing the Hellespont at Sestos, 
inarched on, with not more perhaps than 30,000 infantry and 
4,000 cavalry and with a treasure chest almost empty, to 
destroy the monarchy of Cyrus. (334 B.C.) With him went 
men who were to be linked with the memory of his worst crimes 
and of his most astonishing triumT^l^,--'fifir^v^>3^^^ 
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Eumenes^ Seleukos, Ptolemy the son of Lagos, Parmenion 
with his sons Philotas and Nikanor. 

The effects of Makedonian discipline on the ill-trained and 
ill-officered forces of the Persians were to be seen at once on the 
banks of the Granikos, a little stream flowing to the Propontis 
from the slopes of Ida. Losing, it is said, only 60 of his 
cavalry and 30 of his infantiy, he annihilated the Persian force. 
The terror of his name did his work, as he marched southwards. 
The citadel of Sardeis was surrendered before he came in sight, 
of the city; Ephesos was abandoned by its garrison ; Miletos he 
carried by storm. The winter he spent in the conquest of 
LyMa, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, ending his campaign atGordion. 
Here was preserved the ancient waggon t of Gordios, the 
mythical Phrygian king. Whoever could imtie the knot which 
fastened its pole to the yoke was, so the story ran, to be lord 
of Asia. Alexander, as much at a loss as others to unloose it, 
cut it with his sword : but the prophecy was none the less held 
to be fulfilled. If he was thus favoured by sentiment, he was 
favoured still more by the death of the Khodian Memnon with- 
out whom the Persian fleet became practically^useless, and by 
the infatuation which led Dareios to abandon the policy of 
defence by sea for offensive warfare by land. From all parts 
of his vast empire was gathered a host which nimibered, as some 
said, 600,000 men ; and the despot was as much elated at the 
sight as Xerxes when he looked down on his motley multitudes 
at Doriskos. Between himself and the invader lay the huge 
range of Tauros and the passes of the Armenian, Kilikian, and 
Assyrian gates, all of them practically impregnable; but the 
warning of Memnon to confine himself to these defences was 
cast to the winds. Nay, so great was the contempt of Dareios 
for the few thousands of the enemy that he wished to give them 
a free path until they reached the plain from which, as he 
thought, he would sweep them away. When at length the 
invader set out on his march towards the southern Amanian 
pass, Dareios crossed the northern pass and took possession of Is- 
sos two days after Alexander had left it. (333 B.C.) He had placed 
himself in a trap. Alexander hurried back to the Kilikian gates 
and thence advanced to the slaughter, for battle it cannot be 
called. In a space barely more than a mile and a half in width, 
henmied in by the mountains on the one side and the aeo.QTs.^'^ 
other, Dareios on his royal chariot, m t\i<ft isi\!^^ ^1 Tc»iiJQtovSww«^ 
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who had scarcely room to move, awaited the attack. Alexander 
fell suddenly on his right wing. The first onset was enough. 
The Persians broke and fled. DareioS; thinking himself in 
danger, turned his chariot and fled amongst the foremost The 
Persian centre behaved well ; but it mattered little now what 
they ought do. Even the Greek mercenaries, the best troops 
in the Persian seryice, were pushed back and scattered. . Four 
thousand talents filled the treasure-chests of the conqueror: 
and the wife, mother, and son of Dareios appearing before him 
as prisoners were told that they should retain their royil titles, 
his enterprise being directed not against Dareios personally bnt 
to decide fairly and openly who should be lord of Asia. 

Marching southwards to Phenicia, Alexander replied to a 
letter in which Dareios demanded the restoration of his lamilj 
and reproached him for his wanton aggression. His answer re- 
peated what he had already said to his wife, adding that if he 
wrote again, Dareios must address him not as his equal but as d 
his lord. ' I am now master of Asia,' he wrote, ' and if you will 1 
not own me as such, 1 shall treat you as an evildoer. If yoi 
wish to debate the point, do so like a man on the field of ba^e 
I shall take care to find you wherever you may be.* Thi 
island city of Arados was surrendered on his approach. Sidoi 
opened her gates. Tyre underwent a siege of seven months ; 
but the issue was certain, and Alexander on getting possesaon 
of the city hanged 2,000, it is said, on the sea shore. The sn^ 
vivors with the women and children were sold as slaves. 
(332 B.C.) 

Before the catastrophe of the great Phenician city Alexander 
had received a second letter in which Dareios offered him his 
daughter in marriage together with the cession of all lands to 
the west of the Euphrates. ' Were I Alexander,* said Parmemofl 
(if we may believe the story), ' I should take these terms and 
run no further risk.' ^ So should I,' answered Alexander, *if I 
were Parmenion: but as I am Alexander, I cannot.' So he 
wrote to Dareios after this fashion. ' You ofier me part of yoni 
possessions, when I am lord of all. I will not take it. If I 
choose to marry your daughter, I will do so, whether you Hfo 
it or not. Oome to me yourself, if you wish for gentle t^ea^ 
ment.' Dareios sent no more letters. The issue, he saw must 
he determined by the sword. For the present he was left to 
hhnselt Alexandei^B iwi^ -w^ia \^J^QR^ 'vs^^js^'^i^^t. The 
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Persian governor of Pelousion opened its gates to receive Mm, 
and the Egyptians expressed their delight at exchanging a 
Persian for a Makedonian master. Marching in triumph to 
Memphis, he offered solemn sacrifice to the calf-god Apis, and 
then with the true instinct of the ruler and the statesman he 
hastened to foimd for his new kingdom the new capital (Alex- 
andria) which after nearly two millennimns remains a highway 
for the commerce of three continents. 

Success thus unparalleled was, it would seem, already pro- 
ducing its effects upon him. Oalmly reviewing the marvellous 
course of his march, he could explain it only on the supposi- 
tion that he was no child of a human father, and he deter- 
mined to obtain from the oracle of Amoun in the Libyan Oasis 
a solution of this mystery. The response greeted hfrn as the 
son not of Philip but of Zeus ; and he returned with the con- 
viction that the divine honours paid to Herakles and Perseus 
were his own by indubitable right. Marching back into 
Phenicia, he hastened to Thapsakos and there crossed the 
Euphrates. Thence turning northwards he made a sweep 
which brought him to the Tigris below Nineveh (Mosul), and 
then without opposition crossed a stream where the resistance 
of a few hundreds might have destroyed his whole force. 
After a few days' march to the southeast he received the news 
that Dareios with his army was close at hand. The great 
battle was fought on the broad plain stretching from Gau^amela 
(the Camel's house) eastward to Arbela. As at Issos, the 
despot fled ; and the bravery and even gallantry of the Per- 
sians were of no avail when the main body had hurried away 
after the king. So ended the last of the three battles whidi 
had sufficed to destroy the Persian empire, or rather to pu,t 
Alexander in the place of the Great King ; and the first scene 
in the great drama of Alexander's life was ended. 

The victory of Gaugamela opened for the conqueror the gates 
of Babylon and Sousa. (331 B.C.) The treasures foimd in the 
former furnished an ample donative for all his men : those of 
Sousa amoimted, it is said, to nearly twelve million poimds ster- 
ling. From Sousa Alexander turned his face towards the ancient 
capital of Cyrus. With Persepolis Pasargadai, the city which 
contained that conqueror's tomb, opened its gates to receive the 
avenger of the iniquities of Xerxes. As such, he determinad 
to inflict on Dareios a signal ■pxunsYtnieivX.. "Svi^ ^vSasss^ssacS^ 
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camels and a crowd of mules bore away tlie treasure amountiiig, 
it is said, to nearly thirty millions of pounds sterling ; and then 
the citadel was set on fire. The men in the city T^ere kUled) 
the women made slaves. 

For a month he allowed his main army to rest near 
Persepolis: ifor himself there could be no repose. Withhifl 
cavalry he overran and in spite of the rigours of "winter in a 
desolate land he subdued the whole region of Farsiatan. Then 
returning to Persepolis, he set forth on his march to Media 
where the fugitive king had hoped to be safe &om his pursuit 
Dareios had left Agbatana eight days before his pursuer could 
reach it. In this ancient fastness of the Median and Persian 
sovereigns Alexander deposited his treasures, exceeding it is 
said forty millions sterling in amount, under the charge of a 
strong Makedonian garrison, headed by Parmenion. He th«i 
hastened on towards the Caspian gates, and learnt, -when lie 
had passed them, that Dareios had been dethroned and was 
now the prisoner of the Baktrian satrap Bessos. The tidings 
made Alexander still more eager to seize him. His efforts were 
so far successful that Bessos felt escape to be hopeless unless 
Dareios could be made to leave his chariot and fly on horseback. 
Dareios refused to obey. He was foimd soon afterwards by a 
Makedonian soldier, mortally wounded, and died before Alex- 
ander could come to him. 

The conqueror now sat on the throne of Xerxes and felt or 
professed to feel himself his successor. He soon heard that a 
conspiracy against himself had been revealed to Philotas, son of 
Parmenion, and that Philotas for two days had kept the secret 
to himself. On being asked why he had done this, Plulotas 
answered that his information came from a worthless source 
and deserved no notice. Alexander professed himself satisfied 
with the explanation ; but Philotas, it seems, had spoken freely 
to his mistress Antigone of the large share which he and his 
father had had in the conquests of Alexander, and Antigone 
had in her turn become an informer. Of real evidence against 
Philotas there was not a shred, and a letter from Parmenion 
to his son, found when Philotas was treacherously arrested, 
could tell against them only in the eyes of one who was re- 
solved that Philotas should die. But Alexander could not 
rest content with his death alone. There had been nothing 
jet to criminate PaTmemon-, aji^\ift ^^"ssJsi^^Wk^A* tha needful 
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charges should be drawn by tortures from his son. Hidden by^ 
a curtain, the conqueror of the world watched the agonies and 
scoffed at the screams of the friend who had fought by his side 
in a hundred fights. The issue was, or was said to be, what 
he desired. Philotas had confessed ; and Alexander sent off^ 
to Agbatana a man bearing two dispatches, one to cheat 
Parmenion into a false security, the other conveying to the 
officers next to him in command the real order for his assas- 
sination. The old man was reading the lying letter of th& 
despot, when he received a mortal stab in his back. The 
soldiers on hearing of this dastardly deed furiously demanded 
the surrender of the assassins, and were with difficulty with- 
held from taking summary vengeance on seeing the written 
orders of Alexander. 

The autumn and winter were spent in overrunning parts of 
the modem Afghanistan and Oabul, in the foundation of the 
Caucasian Alexandria, and in the passage of the Hindu-Kush. 
The satrap Bessos, betrayed to the conqueror, was sent naked 
and in chains to the city which had been his capital. Having 
reached the Jaxartes (which he believed to be the Tanais or 
Don) Alexander laid on its banks the foundations of another 
Alexandria. The winter was spent in the Baktrian city of 
Zariaspa, where Alexander, summoning Bessos before him, had 
his nose and ears cut off, and then sent him .to be killed by 
his countrymen at Agbatana. (329 B.C.) 

Repose from field-work left room for the display of the 
overbearing pride natural in one who had convinced himself 
that he was a god, and for the boundless flattery of those who 
found their interest in keeping up the delusion. But there 
■were not wanting others to whom this arrogance and servility 
■were intensely disgusting. The catastrophe was not long ia 
coining. In a feast at Marakanda Alexander, boasting of all 
that he had done since the death of his father, took credit 
further for the victories of Philip in the later years of his 
reign. The patience of Kleitos had long been severely taxed, 
and in the heat of the banquet all thought of prudence was 
cast aside. He spoke Ms mind plainly, telling Alexander that, if 
he could not bear to listen to the words of truth, he had better 
confine himself to the society of slaves. Alexander called to 
his guards to sound an alarm; but some of the more sober 
and moderate of the party held him in t\i<ea «rBi&, y^wj>s!»%^ksssv 
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to do nothing hastily. Shaking himself free, he snatched a 
pike from one of the guards and thrust it through the body of 
Kleitos, bidding him go to Philip and Parmenion. (328 B.c.) 

A few weeks after the murder of Kleitos Alexander, having 
reduced the rock of Ohorienes, returned to Baktra to celebrate 
his marriage with Koxana, the daughter of the Sogdian cMe£ 
The marriage feast was seized by Alexander as an opportunity for 
extracting from his Greek and Makedonian followers a puUk 
acknowledgement of his divinity. It was arranged that the 
sophist Anaxarchos, or, as some said, the Sicilian Kleon, should 
make a speech, advising all to worship at once the man wlioiii 
they woiiid certainly have to worship as a god affcer his death. 
The speech was delivered. The silence of most of the 
Makedonian officers sufficiently expressed their disgust ; but no 
one ventured to speak, until Kallisthenes, the nephew of 
Aristotle and the author of a history of Alexander's campaigUi 
insisted on the impiety of attempts to confound the distincdoi 
between gods and men. The applause which his words drew 
from the Makedonians showed Alexander that open oppositioi 
would be useless ; but he was none the more turned from hb 
purpose. It was not long before he found a pretext for the 
murder of Kallisthenes. A conspiracy was discovered amongst 
his pages ; and without a shred of evidence ;^that Kallisthenes 
had anything to do with it, the philosopher who had extolled 
Alexander as the greatest of earthly generals was first tortured 
and then hanged, and the conqueror went quietly on to subdoe 
the regions between the Hindu Kush and the right bank of the 
Indus, and to storm the impregnable rock of Aomos. 

The next river to be crossed was the Indus. The surrender 
of Taxila left Alexander an open path until he reached the 
Hydaspes (Jelum), where Poroswas beaten only after a severe 
struggle. Here died Alexander's horse Boukephalos (Buce- 
phalus) ; and the loss was coromemorated by the founding of 
Boukephalia. (326 B.C.) The passage of the Akesines (Ohenah) 
w^as not accomplished vdthout much danger : that of tha 
Hydraotes (Ravee) presented less formidable difficulties, but he 
w^as encoimtered on the other side by Indians who entreqphed 
i;hemselves strongly in then* town of Sangala. Their reststanee 
ended, it is said, in the slaughter of 17,000 and the capture 
of 70,000. About forty miles further to the south-east flowed 
the Hyphasis (SutleJi). "Hl^ «^^Towi\ia^ \te» hanks in the M 
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confidence that a few days more would bring him to the mighty 
stream of the Ganges. But he had reached the goal of his con- 
quests. The order for crossing the stream called forth murmurs 
and protests at once from his officers and from the soldiers^ 
who expressed plainly their refusal to march they knew not 
whither. Alexander in ire laid before his officers his schemes 
of further conquest : but when he ofiered the sacrifice custom- 
ary before crossing a river, the signs were pronounced to be 
unfavourable. The die was cast. Twelve mighty altars re- 
mained to show that Alexander had advanced thus far on his 
conquest of the world ; and in the midst of deluges of run the 
army set out on its westward journey. 

From the mouth of the Indus he ordered his admiral 
Nearchos to take the fleet to the mouth of the Tigris. The 
army marched by land through the Gedrosian desert, sufienng 
more from thirst and sickness than they had sufiered in all their 
battles and forced marches. At length he reached Pasargadai 
to find the tomb of Gyrus broken open and plundered, and to 
avenge the insult offered to the man whom he regarded as the 
foxmder of his own dynasty. 

For Alexander past victories were only a stimulus to 
further exploits. Arabia still remained unsubdued, and for 
this conquest a vast addition was needed to his fleet. Orders 
were sent to Phenicia for the construction of ships, which were 
to be taken to pieces and sent overland to Thapsakos on the 
Euphrates, while others were to be built at Babylon. But the 
shadows of death were soon to fall upon him. Hephaistion died 
from an attack of fever, and the grief of the conqueror was as 
fierce as that of Achilleus. (324 B.C.) For two days he neither- 
ate nor drank; he cut his hair short, and ordered that the 
horses and mules in his army should have their manes docked 
also. But, further, he was resolved that his friend should 
begin his life in the unseen world with imstinted wealth, and 
the precious things burnt on his funeral pile, represented it is 
said, a sum of nearly two million and a half pounds sterling. 
His grief seemed to serve no other purpose than to render his 
bursts of passion more fearful. None dared to address him 
except in the language of the most grovelling flattery ; and, in 
the words of Plutarch, his only consolation was found in his 
old habit of man-hunting. His march to Babylon steeped him. 
still more in the intoxication of bucci&bi&. KaV^ ^ygy;Nv«siRftSs. 's^ 
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his path, he was met by ambassadors not only from Blyrians 
and Thrakians, from Sicily and Sardinia, from Libya and 
Oarthage, but from Lucanians and Etruscans, and^ as some 
said, from Home itself. He received the worship of Ethiopians 
and Scythians, of Iberians and Grauls, and even of Greeks, who 
entered his presence with wreaths on their heads, offering him 
golden crowns. (323 B.C.) The lord of all the earth could scarcely 
look for wider acknowledgement or more devout submission; but 
his self-gratulation may have been damped by the warning of 
the Chaldean priests, tjiat it would be safer for him not to enter 
the walls of Babylon. For a while he hesitated ; but he had 
more to do than to heed their words. The preparations for his 
Arabian campaign must be hurried on. But more than all, he 
had to celebrate the obsequies of HephaiBtion, whose body had 
l)een brought to Babylon from Agbatana. The feasting which 
•everywhere accompanied the funeral rites of the ancient Aryans 
was always exaggerated by the Makedonians into prolonged 
Tevelry. Alexander spent the whole night in the house of his 
friend Medios in drinking^ and the whole of the next day in 
sleeping off his drunkenness. Throughout the following n^t 
the same orgies were repeated. When he awoke in the morn- 
ing, he was unable to rise. Fever had laid its grasp upon him, 
and each day its grasp became tighter, while he busied himself 
incessantly with giving orders about his army, his fleet, his 
generals, until at length the powers of speech began to fuL 
When asked to name his successor, he said that he left his king- 
dom to the strongest (or the worthiest). His signet ring he took 
frrom his finger and gave to Perdikkas. Throughout the army 
the tidings of Ids illness spread consternation. His veterans 
forced themselves into his presence, and with tears bade faie- 
^wellto their general whose signs showed that he still knew 
them. A few hours later Alexander died, after a reign of lees 
than thirteen years, and before he had reached the age of thirty- 

ihiee years. 

That the schemes with which almost to the last moment he 
had been absorbingly busied must, had he lived, have been in 
great part realised, can scarcely be doubted, unless we suppose 
^at causes were at work which at no distant period would 
^sturb and upset the balance of his military judgement. It 
would be rash to say that such a darkening of Ms splendid 

ooweis might not have "been "Vwoxiki^^. «X«i\sJt«^^^\sf^5s^^^\ja could 
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reacli middle age. In truth, except as a general, lie had lost 
the balance of his mind already. The despot who fancied 
himself a god, who could thrust a pike through the body of 
one friend, and sneer, as it is said, at the cries drawn forth 
from another by the agonies of torture, who could order the 
massacre of himdreds or of thousands for the offences of their re- 
mote forefathers, was already far removed from the far-sighted 
prudence of the politic statesman and ruler. His conquests 
served great ends; and before he set out on his career of 
victory, he may have had some faint and distant vision of these 
ends. But there is little evidence or none that these higher 
motives retained their power as he advanced further on his 
path of victory, while there seems to be evidence only too 
abimdant that all other motives were gradually and even fast 
losing strength as the mere lust of conquest grew with his 
belief or his fancy of his superhuman power and origin. During 
his sojourn with Aristotle he must have learnt that real know- 
ledge can be reached, and good government insured, only where 
there is freedom of thought and speech, and where the people 
obey their own laws. A few years later he had come to look 
on Aristotle as an enemy to be punished with scarcely less 
severity than Kallisthenes ; he had put on the robes and the 
habits of a Persian despot, and substituted his own arbitrary 
will for the judicial processes of law. It is impossible to deny 
that with a higher sense of duty Alexander would better have 
deserved the title 'of Great. As it is, we must be content to 
say that in dealing with the necessities of the moment he 
is unsurpassed by any general, whether of ancient or of modem 
limes. 
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LATER FORTUNES OF THE HELLENIC PEOPLE. 



CHAPTEK I. 

GBEEK HISTOBY DUBINa THE CAMPAlGtSS OF ALEXAITDEB IHS 

QBEAI — JAMIAN WAR. 

From the splendid but rapidly shifting scenes of Alexander's 
Eastern conquests we can turn to no movements of large or 
abiding interest in the several Hellenic cities. Isolated in her 
desperate struggle^ Thebes had been levelled with the dust; a 
catastrophe scarcely less complete had put an end to the nmq 
of the Spartan king, Agis, in the Peloponnesos. (330 b.c) 
The victory of Alexander's viceroy, Antipatros, had fastened the 
Makedonian yoke more firmly on all the Greek states, and 
nothing remained, even for those who most heartily loathed it, 
but to continue their confidence in the men who had done 
what they could to avert the humiliation. Six years earfier, 
^schines had arrested, by the writ of illegal procedure, the 
proposal of Ktesiphon to crown Demosthenes. (336 b.c.) The 
issuing of this writ made it impossible to bring before the people 
the motion which had received the sanction of the Senats, 
until the question should have been judicially tried. Bat 
^schines was in no hurry to bring it forward ; and on Bis 
part Demosthenes, especially after the ruin of Thebes, might 
hesitate to provoke by a formal challenge a discussion which 
would involve a' minute scrutiny of his whole political career. 
With the defeat and death of Agis things "were changed. 
The Athenian Demos might still place their trust in the in- 
tegrity of Demosthenes : but it was the hour of triumph fer 
the partisans of the Makedonian conquerors, and .^^Eschioee 
could venture to denounce the policy of his rival as from he- 
frinmng to end the cause of disaster, and of nothing but dtf- 
aster, to the city. In \ns Te^\^ Tievaa^JCaeiia^ <sanfined himeelf 
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to the period which had passed since the Peace of Philokrates, 
and contended that the disasters which had befallen the Hellenic 
world iu no way affiected the wisdom and the righteousness of 
his policy. Be might have gone back to the earlier time when 
the adoption of his counsel would beyond doubt haye arrested 
the military career of Philip almost at the outset. But ho 
was content to show that in making common cause with the 
Thebans they had at least done their duty, and that if they 
had failed to do it, the keen sense of disgrace would have been 
added to the bitter pain of defeat. Still the memory of counsels 
and efforts which, whatever may have been the motives which 
prompted them, had brought little gain and enormous loss, 
would seem to furnish but a firail support against the insinua- 
tions and falsehoods of imscrupulous adversaries. Demosthenes 
could rely on nothing else, and his triumphant acquittal shows 
the depth of the sympathy which the main body of the people 
had learnt to feel for him. More than four-fifths of his judges 
pronounced him by their votes to be deserving of their gratitude ; 
and his accuser went into volimtary banishment. 

^schines never saw Athens again. Five years later, De- 
mosthenes was himself an exile. When, on his return from 
the regions watered by the Indus, Alexander, resting at Sousa, 
summoned before him the satraps who, counting on his death, 
had done pretty much as they pleased, Harpalos, the satrap of 
Babylonia, put his treeusures on ship-board and fled to Athens. 
(324 B.C.) Here he hoped that his wealth lavishly spent 
would rouse the people to a determined rebellion against tiieir 
Makedonian masters. But, although the orator Hypereides 
took up his cause with a vehemence which is at once explained 
if he shared in the golden harvest, Demosthenes agreed 
with PhoMon that any attempt which might bring down on 
Athens the vengeance of the Makedonian king would be an act 
of madness. By their advice Hiirpalos was arrested, and an 
order made that his treasure should be lodged in the Akropolis. 
Before the Assembly the satrap stated that his treasure 
amoimted to 720 talents ; on being counted, it was found to be 
no more than 350 talents. So vast a sum could not be counted 
without much time and trouble, and for such purposes there 
were special officers in whose responsibility Demosthenes could 
have no share. At the end of six months their report charged 
Demosthenes, among many other cidzena, Vvfiti ^-oi^i^'LTXsw^'es^n 
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the extent of his criminality being put down at 20 talents. On 
this charge he was tried and condemned to a fine of 50 talents. 
His whole property was found to fall short of this sum^ and the 
orator sought a refuge in the Peloponnesian Troizen. That 
there had been gross corruption it is impossible to doubt: the 
question is only whether the right persons were punished. The 
case is briefly this. Hypereides had done all that he could to 
make his countrymen rush into a war with Alexander on behalf 
of Harpalos : Demosthenes had done all that he could to prevent 
them. The satrap had every motive for attaching Hypereides 
to himself by bribes : with Demosthenes he knew that his money 
would be only wasted. The pretence that Demosthenes conld 
have filched from the treasure after its sequestration is abeuii 
Far more significant is the furious but barren inTective of 
Hypereides, — the stormy rhetoric of a man who can hide his 
own guilt only by throwing dirt upon one who is innocent 
The dread of Alexander's vengeance would fiimish to those 
who had received the bribes ample motives for turning the 
thoughts of the people into a wrong channel; and the same 
dread would influence largely the votes of the jurymen. Had 
Hypereides been the defendant, they would have been as eager 
to condenm him as he had been earnest in his advocacy of 
Harpalos. But the defendant was Demosthenes, and^ although 
it might be with more reluctance, they were ready to condemn 
him also, in order to prove to Alexander that if there had been 
embezzlement the criminals had been punished. 

A few months later the death of Alexander re-awakened 
hopes which were to end in a servitude still more ignominious 
than that which they had endured already. Athenian envoys 
were sent round to tihe chief Greek cities to stir up the spirit of 
resistance to foreign rule. To those who came into the Pelo- 
ponnesos Demosthenes, who was then at Troizen, gave aid so 
efiectual that the Demos, filled with all their old affection, sent 
a trireme to bring him back from Aigina. (323 B.C.) The whole 
body of the citizens was waiting to welcome him at the Peiraieus. 
• Lifting his hands heavenwards, the orator uttered, it is said, a 
prayer of thanksgiving that he had been allowed to see so 
happy a day. His penalty could not in terms be remitted; but 
the people chose to assign to him 60 talents for tending the altar 
ofZeua the Saviour in his yearly festival, and his discharge of 
tbiB ofBce was taken aa the ^ayai<&^\> ol\)i\& ^<b« 
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Yet a few months later, the Lamian war, into which the 
Athenians with others had plunged in the desperate hope of 
breaking the Makedonian yoke, had ended in irretrieyahle 
disaster, and Demosthenes had died at the threshold of the 
ELalaureian Sanctuary of Poseidon. The ' poison which he 
carried about him saved him from the weapons or the tortures of 
the exile-hunter Archias ; hut some years later, his kinsman 
Bemochares soothed the Athenians with the tale that the lov- 
ing gods had taken away their servant without stroke of 
disease or feeling of pain, just when they saw that continued 
life would only leave him in the hands of unscrupulous and 
merciless enemies. 



CHAPTER n. 



FOBTTTirBB OF THS 6B3EBK PEOPLE, FBOK THE LAHIAIT WAB 
TO THE EXPULSION OP THE BAVABL^N OTHO. 

The result of the Tjamian War was to leave Athens and the 
Greek cities generally in the power of Antipatros. In Athens 
PhoMon at ti^e head of 9,000 oligarchs, devoted to AntipatroS| 
held practically the position of a Persian satrap. Antipatros 
at his death left his power not to his son Kassandros, but to 
another veteran general of Alexander, Polysperchon ; and Kas* 
sandros at once showed his real intentions by sending Nikanor 
vTith a forged order &om his father, by means of which he was 
admitted into the Athenian fortress of Mounychia. (318 b.c.) 
It was thus clear to Polysperchon that his own hopes of success 
must depend on his securing the support of the citizens who 
disliked the government of Antipatros. PhoMon at once saw 
the dangers by which he was thus threatened, and resolved, so 
far as he could, to strengthen the hands of Nikanor ; and he did 
so effectually, by preventing all action on the part of the people 
while Nikanor seized Peiraieus. (317 b.o.) His object was 
to secure Athens or the Athenian alliance for Kassandros. 
in this he failed ; and PhoMon and his colleagues felt that no 
other course was left open to them than an appeal to Poly- 
sperchon, who was hastening towards Athens. It so happened 
that PhoMon reached his camp about the same time with the 
Athenian deputies, who appeared to accuse himttod'^ ^^sGc^ssii^ 
for Athens ike immediate suixendOT oi T?evT«ia>aa. ^^Sfc. '^iasak 
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latter condition Polysperchon was not disposed to comply ; he 
was therefore the more ready to bid for their favour by sending^ 
Phokion to take his trial at Athens. Of such a trial there 
could be only one issue ; and so, by the hemlock-juice, ended 
at the age of eighty years the life of the man who had insisted 
on the folly of opposing the ambition or the power of Philip at 
a time when Demosthenes was striving to show that the task 
of curbing the one and crushing the other was neither impos- 
sible nor difficult. 

From this time Greece becomes little more than a tool in the 
hands of competitors for empire elsewhere. Proclamations offei> 
ing liberty, independence, and other nominal privileges, to the 
Greeks might be made in the name of one member or another 
of the family of Alexander the Great. (316-4 b.o.) But the 
lives of the unfortunate men and women, whose names were 
thus used, hung on a slender thread. When Eiissandros had 
put to death Eoxana with her young son Alexandres, Poly- 
sperchon came forward with the claims of Herakles, the son of 
Alexander the Great by BarsinS ; but the offer from Kassandros 
of a share in the sovereignty of Makedonia sealed the doom d 
the young prince, and his murder was soon followed by that of 
his aunt Kleopatra. (808 B.C.) So by a series of violent deaths, 
inflicted by one or other of his genersds, the family of Alexander 
the Great was brought to an end within fifteen years aflar 
the close of his fiery career, the only exception being his half- 
sister Thessalonike, the wife of KASsandros himself. 

The feeling of political independence was now extinct ; but 
when a decree was passed that no philosopher should be allowed 
to teach without the special sanction of the Senate and people, 
a better spirit was shown by the men through whom alone 
Athens had such greatness as she still possessed. Without one 
exception the philosophers left Athens, to return to it in the 
following year when the law had fallen through by an action of 
illegal procedure against its proposer. The prosecution, we 
may note, was vehemently opposed by Demochares, the nephew 
of Demosthenes, who seems to have been honestly convinced 
that the practice of philosophers was as mischievous as their 
theories may have been beautiful. 

In Makedonia, as elsewhere among the descendants of the 

sovereigns who shared amoTvg thamsGlves the mighty empire d 

Aiexander, the hiBtoxy oi t\ie> levgovsi^ ^;:yQa.^N*l\a.TQarkedby 
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murderous feuds. Yet the descendants of Antigonos contrived to 
hold the sceptre for more than a hundred years, until Perseus 
was carried away as a captive to grace the triumph of a 
Boman conqueror. (168 B.C.) 

The degradation of the Athenian character would scarcely 
lead us to look for a sounder state of things elsewhere. Yet 
the Achaians of the Peloponnesos were now to make an effort 
not unlike that which during the time of her empire Athens 
had made to weld the Greek tribes in some sort into one politi- 
cal body ; and the importance of Greek history for the next two 
•centuries lies not in the shiftings of opinion at Athens but in 
the working of the federal principle which showed how much, 
but for the inherent defects of the Greek character, it must have 
«-chieved. The Achaian cities, small and insignificant while 
Athens, Thebes, and Sparta were great, saw the deadly evils 
which the incessant strife between those cities had brought 
about : and the federal league which had existed for ages among 
themselves seemed to furnish the means at the least for arresting 
their further growth. 

But the Achaian League ceased to be a league for Achaians 
only, when the town of Sikyon was made a member of it (267 
B.C.) ; and when six years later the Sikyonian Aratos was elected 
Oeneral or President, there was no longer any hindrance to the 
'election of an Athenian or a Corinthian to the same office. 
For two and thirty years he was re-elected in each alternate 
year, and his long career was marked by almost unfailing success 
in military adventures by night and by constant defeat in the 
open field by day. During that time he did much to earn 
the gratitude of his countrymen, and much also to insure their 
ultimate subjection to some foreign power. 

The work of Aratos was carried on more worthily in the 
^eld, often ably in the council-chamber, by the iUustrious 
Philopoimen of Megalopolis, who, having done all that human 
strength and earnestness could do towards securing the inde- 
pendence of his country, died in the same year with Hannibal^ 
the man who had striven to divert from Eome to Carthage the 
-empire of the world. (183 B.C.) But it was the unhappy fate of 
the most high-minded of Hellenic champions, that their most 
^brilliant successes should tend, scarcely less than their failures, 
to frustrate their plans and shatter their hopes \ atLdPlwikss^^^isassss.^ 
^ho had Btiirod the men of Megaloi^o^ \o ^«K^^^\fc t^\^\ssssrrw 
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when the Spartan Eleomenes laid the Great Oity (p. 313) in 
ruins (222 B.C.), helped chiefly to strengthen the hands of the 
Makedonian sovereign when his chaige turned the day against 
the Spartans pn the field of Sellasia. (221 B.C.) 

Meanwhile the feuds of the Akamanians and Aitolians were 
preparing a way for the great conquerors of the world to stqp 
in and repress, if they could not heal, incessant discord. I^ 
satisfied with the result of their request for Romaii aid, the 
Akamanians entered into an alliance with the pirates of Qlyiia, 
and drew down on themselves the forces hoth of the Achaian 
and the Aitolian leagues. Interfering now to some purpose, 
the Romans put down the Illyrian robbers, and Korl^nra and 
Epidamnos became Roman allies (229 b.o.) ; and Roman alliee 
for the most part became sooner or later Roman subjects. The 
tide of Roman conquest seldom ebbed ; and the struggle wv 
ended when the plebeian Mummius looked down upon theplui^ 
dering of Corinth. (146 B.C.) The Achaian league^ as a militaiy 
power, was thus brought to an end ; as a political society, it 
was kept alive through the influence of Polybios, and the shadow 
of the old confederation continued for some generations or some 
centuries to comfort those who had lost the substance. 

Henceforth, under its Roman masters, Greece becomes im- 
portant not for its political systems but for its literature and its 
art. In one sense the influence of both was singularly great ; it 
was happy for the Greeks that it was not greater. Had the 
Romans been capable of appreciating the real beauty of Greek 
art, the Greek cities would have undergone probably a system- 
atic spoliation ; but in spite of the servile copying of Greek 
forms, whether in philosophy or in art, the two peoples con- 
tinued essentially distinct, and little happened to break in upoo 
the inglorious inactivity of the Greek cities until the waves of 
Gothic invasion began to break upon the provinces of the em- 
pire. The conduct of the Greeks showed that political degra- 
dation had not extinguished their courage or their aptitude foi 
war. Athens was taken by storm (267 a.d.) ; but Dexippoe, who 
wrote a history of the time, managed to recover the Alnropolis, 
and compelled the barbarians to abandon the city. A himdied 
and thirty years later the city was to fall into the hands of 
another Gothic invader. Alaric had advanced on a career of 
unbroken conquest across the Thessalian plain and through the 
pass of Thermopylai. B\it although at Athens he met with no 
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resistance, he was to find among the Peloponnesian mountains 
a formidable antagonist in the Vandal StiUchon, the general of 
Honorius. (317 a.d.) 

Events far more momentous were now to give to the Greek 
people an importance of which the wildest fsuQcy could never 
have formed an idea. When Constantine transferred the im- 
perial throne from the old Rome to the new (324 a.d.) he was 
laying the foundation of a new empire for the Greek language 
and Greek thought. Under its new name of Constantinople, 
Byzantion became the home of the Roman Oassar; and the 
code of Justinian was put forth in a city which had become 
the stronghold of the thought and the language of Athens. 
(633 A.D.) In short, the Roman empire in its new home 
gradually became Byzantine ; and the change may be regarded 
as having been achieved when the Isaurian Leo III., succeeding 
the second Justinian, imparted to the administration a strictly 
ecclesiastical character. (711 a.d.) 

For some centuries the history of European Hellas is merged 
in that of the composite Greek people who had learned to speak 
of themselves as Romans : and this history under the Basolian 
sovereigns, who followed the stronger dynasty of Isaurian 
princes, is that of an empire oppressed by the refinements and 
complications of its organization. From the extreme central- 
isation of this system followed necessarily the decay of judicial 
administration in distant regions, which suffered further in the 
neglect of their public works. Discontent was thus under- 
mining the imperial authority in the border lands of the empire 
and making the task of conquest easier for the SeljuMan Turks 
when once they had forced their way across the frontiers. (1057- 
67 A.D.) The folly of Constantine X., who allowed the independent 
Armenians to fall under the Mohammedan yoke, helped them 
still more. The hosts of Alp Arslan swept like a tempest over 
Asia Minor : but the wisdom of Suleiman, the general of his 
son Malekshah, did more to weaken his great enemy by treating 
as proprietors of the soil (subject only to the payment of a 
moderate tribute) the free or servile labourers who had thus 
far tilled the ground for the benefit of the great Byzantine 
nobles. The Christian peasants were thus effectually won 
over to the side of the invaders, against whom the emperor 
was about to implore the aid of Latin OVmaXftTAcrcs^* ^^>aa. 
danger waa imminent. MountamB wV\Aft itoTO. **2aa ^<3«^fe ^ 
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Sancta Sopliia were already within the Iwiders of TurHsh 
territory, and the Seljokian sovereigns held their court in that 
city of Nikaia (Nice) in which had been assembled the first 
general council of Christendom. The help for which the en- 
voys of Alexios Komnenos urged their master's prayer before 
the Council of Piaceuza (Placentia) was given by flie crusading 
hosts whose object was not the defence of the Eastern Empire 
but the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the 
infidels. (1095 a.d.) The presence of these Western warriors filled 
Alexios with fears scarcely less potent than those which had been 
wakened by Seljukian inroads ; nor was the effect of the inttf- 
course thus brought about between the East and West more 
happy on the subjects of the Byzantine CsBsars. For tb3 
crusading chiefs nothing was so hateful as the idea of a centnl 
authority, nothing so precious as local tyranny and the right of 
private war. For the subjects of the Eastern Empire the pro- 
tection of person and property was everything, and to seciitt 
this they were willing to put up with a large amotint of op- 
pression and corruption in their governors. The gulf whidi 
thus separated the mind of the East from that of the West was 
further widened when in the fifth crusade the forces of Latin 
Christendom were diverted to the task of restoring the Em- 
peror Isaac Angelos to the Byzantine throne, or to speak 
more strictly, of placing a Latin emperor on the throne of the 
Eastern Caesars. (1202 a.d.) The excesses which followed the 
triumph of the Latins turned the indifference or aversion of 
the Greeks for the Western Christians into burning hatred. 

The power of the old Byzantime Caesars was, however, rather 
divided than crushed by the Latin crusaders, who held Con- 
stantinople for more than half a century. Theodore Laskaris 
established himself at Nice, first as despot, then as emperor. 
Other parts of the empire were likewise in revolt against the 
new Caesars. The governors of Trebizond, (p. 277) without 
changing their titles at first, became sovereigns of their pro- 
vince and laid the foundations of their later empire. A power 
not less formidable sprang up in the city of Durazzo, the old 
Epidamnos (p. 140); and when at length the general of 
Michael Palaiologos wrested the capital from the Latin con- 
querors, the Greeks were left with a bitter hatred of the laws, 
cuBtomBj and government oi "L«A.m Ohristendom. (1261 a.d.) 
JBut whatever may loav© "Wia. \Jafe ^cassssc^ ^1 ^-^ ^ns 
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wrought, it was to some extent compensated by the first cru- 
sade^ which carried Godfrey and Tancred to Jerusalem. The 
doom of the empire was sealed unless the Turks could be drawn 
away from Bithynia and Phrygia, in which their armies could 
now work their will. By means of this crusade the authority 
of the Byzantine emperor was re-established along the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and the existence of his empire prolonged for 
nearly 350 years. During this long period the course of the 
composite Greek people ruled by the Byzantine Osesar was 
steadily downward, while under the training of Othman and of 
his son Orkhan the Ottoman Turks were bracing themselves for 
the final struggle with the empire of the«East. The stem dis- 
cipline, the well-ordered life, and the good faith of this nomadic 
tribe under these earnest leaders opened for them the gates of 
many a Greek city. The laws of Orkhan welded his rude mass 
of followers into an organized polity ; and the wisdom of his 
brother Allah-ed-deen suggested a scheme which was to be the 
deathblow of the Byzantine power. (1329 A.D.) This scheme 
was the creation of an army, in which every man should be for 
life a member of the sultan's family, and which consisted of 
Christian children taken at an age when they could be brought 
lip in the faith of Islam without the forcible conversion of 
prisoners forbidden by the Koran. In these troops the Ottoman 
leaders found supporters more devoted than the Popes have 
found in the Mendicant Orders or the Jesuits. 

Oonstantine XI., the last of the Byzantine Osesars, was 
crowned at Sparta. (1449 a.d.) Two years later the death 
of the Sultan Murad 11. left the Ottoman throne to the man 
•who was resolved that he would reign in the new Rome of 
Oonstantine. The Eastern emperor was indeed already his 
vassal ; and an ill-timed attempt to play the part of an inde- 
pendent monarch led to the final struggle which ended in the 
sacking of Constantinople. (1463 a.d.) The chief care of 
the conqueror was to render it a worthy capital for the Otto- 
man sovereign ; and for this purpose it was practically necessary 
to repeople it. The arms of Mohammed U. were afterwards 
victorious in Trebizond and Sinop^, in Lesbos and the Pelo- 
ponnesos : and from all these a large number of Greek families 
w^ere removed to Byzantion. 

In this there was not much gain. The hand of thaO^^Ri- 
man Turk gradually efi*aced Bucb. xe\ic% oi q\^ Qrt^^ ^\i&\Ksvaa. 
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and character as had survived the formal cerBinonialisin of the 
Byzantine court or the rigid uniformity of Eastern orthodoxy. 
Ancient Hellas was now placed under a feudal system wMch 
left the wealth of the country in the hands of the timariots or 
vassals of the Sultan ; and the exaction of every fifth child h^ 
way of tribute brought about a dull acquiescence in a system 
which took their sons to replenish the ranks of the janissarieB 
and their daughters to fill iJie harems of Turkish nobles. The 
decay of conunerce^ the neglect of the public ways^ and the 
difficulty of getting produce to a market^ led the oountiy 
people to accept as a boon the land-tax which demanded % 
fixed portion of produce in kind: and thus a system was 
fastened on the land which may be said as surely to inslave 
it as the system against which Solon indignantly protested 
(p. 35) and which in certain points it resembled. This system 
left no room for improvements in the processes of cultivatioB 
and effectually checked the investment of capital in land. The 
old tools were used, the old methods retained^ only with 
greater listlessness and greater want of spirit and intelUgenGe. 
During these ages of oppression the Greek population continued 
to decline. The Turkish conquests had, further, the effect of 
driving away the learned class who had thriven on the wealth 
of the Byzantine nobles. To the land which they deserted this 
was little loss ; to Western Europe it was in the end a positive 
benefit: but the change left the peasantry to represent the 
old Greek popidation ; and these peasants delighted to think of 
themselves not as Greeks but as Romans and Christians, the 
descendants of the conquerors of the world and the professoisof 
the orthodox faith. 

More than a century had passed away since the battle of 
Lepanto in 1673, when the Venetian Senate saw in the defeat 
of the Turks by John Sobieski at 'Vienna a reason for beginning 
a war by which they might hope to repay themselves the costs 
of the contest. This motive led directly to a series of cam- 
paigns in Greece under the command of Francesco Morosini, who, 
after many solid and some brilliant successes, occupied Athens 
and laid siege to the Akropolis. (1687 a.d.) The magnificent 
structures of the old Greek architects, which graced this Httle 
hill, were still in great part perfect : but the Turks had made 
use of the Parthenon as a powder magazine, and a Venetian 
bomh falling into it shattered «Ji^ ^oj^^aaSc^ ^^"^Xssyj^^ the work 
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of Pheidias, Iktinos^ and Kallikrates. Thirty years later the 
peace known as that of Passaroyitz (1718 A.D.), which secured 
to Venice its conquests in Dahnatia with some other towna 
left the Peloponnesos once more in the hands of the Sultan ; 
but the condition of the people was nevertheless changed for the 
better. In place of personal labour the peasant now paid a 
fixed portion of the produce of the soil, or its value in money ; 
and he thus became either the legal tenant or the owner of the 
land on which he toiled. The spirit of independence thus aroused 
was fostered by the French Revolution, and the songs of 
Khigas of Velestinos bore fruit a generation later, although their 
author fell a victim to the treachery of his fellow-countrymen. 
The task of shaking off the Turkish yoke was a work of 
nearly thirty years ; and the warfare on both ddes was such as 
might be expected where the antagonism both of race and of 
creed has been exasperated by ages of oppression and suffering 
into unreasoning hatred. That the Greeks should enter on 
Biich a struggle without the faults which had marked them 
even in their best days, none but dreamers could expect ; and 
the hindrances raised by want of union and the jealousies of 
faction were fully as great as those which were presented by 
the arms of their enemies. The declaration of independence 
put forth at the Achaian Kalavrita (1821 a.d.) was followed by a 
massacre of the inhabitants of Patras on the entry of the pasha 
of Lepanto for the relief of the Turkish garrison ; and the crime 
of the Greeks of the Peloponnesos in seeking to recover their 
freedom was avenged on the Greeks of Oonstantinople who had 
nothing to do with it. |But the fall of Tripolitza (p. 318), a town 
standing in the triangle formed by the three ancient cities of 
Tegea, Mantineia, and Pallantion, cost the Turks the lives of 
6,000 men and carried the Greeks somewhat nearer to the end at 
Tvhich they were aiming. The provisional government now set 
up published a decree abolishing slavery and forbidding the sale 
of Turkish prisoners ; the Turks rewarded their generosity by 
a massacre, utterly wanton and improvoked, which left Scio 
(Chios) a desert. (1822 a.d.) Years dragged slowly on, marked 
by some heroic exploits and some miserable deeds, until the cap- 
ture of Athens seemed to forbode ultimate failure to the Greek 
cause. (1827 a.d.) The ruffian Kiutaki who commanded the 
Turks fencied that Lord Cochrane and General Eichard Churck 
were among his 240 prisoners, and "hoN^n^ ^^sa^ ^^ ^-s^ciMfera^ 
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European yoliinteers found among them cut down in Ms pie- 
flence, ordered the rest to be massacred. To Lord Cochrane and 
8till more to General Ohurch in his Akamanian campaign the 
Greeks were indebted for a series of operations ^which changed 
the course of things on land. At sea the Turkish fleet under 
Ibrahim Pasha was almost destroyed by the allied squadrons of 
JSngland, France, and Kussia in the bay of NaTarino, when 
Demosthenes had won his victory over Brasidas (p. 164). 

The Great Powers, which had at first left the Greeks to 
get on as best they could, now stepped in. The Greeks were 
to be placed under an hereditary sovereign who should be tiid 
independent tributary of the Sultan ; and the office was in ths 
first instance ofiered to Leopold, afterwards King of the BelgiaoB, 
and refused by him. This wise and far-sighted statesman saw 
<;learly that the drawing of an arbitrary line w^hich left th 
coimtry to the south of Thermopylai independent, and abandoned . 
Thessaly, Epeiros (Albania), Macedon, and Thrace to tin I 
TnrMsh despot, could not fail to hinder the progress of ti» 
new kingdom, and to demoralise the inhabitants on either ode 
of a purely artificial border. With Thessaly and Crete Leopdd 
would have braced himself to the work to which he was in* 
vited ; the wisdom of his refusal to accept other conditions htf 
been amply shown by the whole course of Greek history from 
that day to the present. But there can be little doubt thit 
some, perhaps many, of the evils, which marked the reign oftto 
Bavarian Otho, who was at last chosen for the post, might kaTe 
been avoided or lessened, had Leopold undertaken the irksooiB 
task of replacing faction by order and self-seeking by anj^ 
hearted efforts for the common good. The plan of Otho was to 
govern the Greeks by thrusting his Bavarian followers into all 
lucrative offices j but this system was summarily cut short 
by the bloodless revolution of 1843. Nineteen years later an- 
other revolution, equally bloodless, deposed the Bavarian king; 
and the Greek people themselves chose first the English prince 
Alfred, and, on learning that this choice could not be canied 
out, took the Danish prince George. 
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BY TKE SAME AUTHOR. 



A HISTORY OF GREECE. 



Vol. I. from the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War, 

with Four Coloured Maps. 

Vol. II. from the Formation of the Confederacy of Delos to the 

Close of the Peloponnesian War ; with Five Coloured 

Maps and Plans and a copious Index. 

2 vols. 8to. cloth, price 365. 

THESE two volumes relate the History of Greece from the earliest 
times of which we can be said to have any knowledge, to the 
end of the long struggle between Athens and Sparta, known as the 
Peloponnesian War, The third volume will bring down the story 
to the death of Alexander the Gbeat. A fourth will, it is hoped, 
suffice to trace the fortunes of the Hellenic people to the revolution 
which, in 1862, ended the reign of the Bavarian Otho. 



* We shall look with much interest 
for the remaining volumes of this 
work ; convinced by the portion before 
ns that in Mr. Cox will be found yet 
another name to be enrolled among 
those English -writers who have vindi- 
cated for this country an honourable 
rank in the investigation of Qreek 
history.' Edinburgh Review. 

* One of the highest praises of Mr. 
Ck)X'8 history is, chat it is not only 
r&uiable, in respect of clearness of style 
and uniform elegance of composition, 
but it is everywhere thoroughly in- 
tCTesting. No other Grecian History 
possesses this quality in so high a 
degree. The style of Mr. Grotb's his- 
tory is too scholastic; thatof GuBTins, 



by Mr. Ward, too German, to be very 
easy reading even for proficients .in 
history. Both are diffuse, and both, 
X)erhape, devote too much space to the 
discn^on of pre-historical and merely 
speculative points— a fault, if it beond, 
from which Thirlwall's Grecian His- 
tory is not exempt. We are confident 
that Mr. Cox's i& the best that has 
appeared; for while it is very full 
in all its details, and so leaves nothing 
to be desired on the score of complete- 
ness, the Author has had at his disposal, 
and possesses both the learning and the 
judgment to use the researches and 
discoveries of scholars up to the latest 
time.' 

BamSH QUARTBRUr Ebvibw. 



GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Alexander the Great, with a Sketch 
of the subsequent History to the Present Time. Crown 8vo. 
with Eleven Maps, price 7^. Qd. 



■ * Intensely interesting is the Author' s 
account and analysis of the growth of 
Hellenic civilisation. It is full of lucid 
pliilosophic thought, which never de- 
geaer&tea into mere theorising. The 
writer has the same grasp of political 
as of historical ideas, and so his work 
becomes a study of curious and highly 
profitable interest to the readers of 
these days, when we are in the very 
thick of political problems demanding 
solution. His chapters on Greek art, 



Greek literature, the Greek drama, and 
all the forms of high intellectuality of 
that wonderful people, are admirable 
at once in style, in freshness, and in 
the manner in which these develop- 
ments of the genius of the people are 
related to their history, their great- 
ness, and their untoward fate as a 
nation. The author, in brief, quick 
narrative, brings the story down almost 
to the pteaesD.XiXv.ovcc^ 
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In Two Volumes, Syo. cloth, price 28«. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 



* No English writer, perhaps, has pursued 
with such ardour the new lines of inquiry 
which the researches of Oerrnan scholars 
in the direction of comparative philology 

and mythology have opened up While 

adopting these views, Mr. Cox has from 
the first applied them independently to a 
wider range of facts than any previous 
Inquirer. The value of his researches 
and results in these respects has been 
fully recognised by Professor Max Mflller 
himself It is impossible to look care- 
fully into Mr. Cox's new and important 
work without feeling how thoroughly well 
merited is this tribute to his industry, 
learning, and literary power.' 

Edinbuboh RiTiaw. 

* This is one of those few books which, 
instead of criticising, we prefer to recom- 
mend. Everyone who is interested in 
the great subject of which it treats is 
bound not only to read it but to possess 
it ; no one who pretends to speak with 
the slightest authority about mythology 
in general, or about any one of its many 
branches, can afford to ignore it. In an 
age which is painfully fertile in super- 
ficial treatises upon profound subjects— 
in hastily compiled collections of small 
views of great matters— it is a consolation 
to meet with a work which has been care- 
fully framed, which offers every eridenoe 
'>f having been undertaken with good 
reason, carried out with due deliberation, 
and treated in a style which is satisfactory 
in its process and agreeable in its results. 



A great scholar may write • very doll 
treatise— a clever bookmaker may produce 
such a travesty as shall make critics weep; 
but when a writer combinea learning and 
literary capability he is not likely to miss 
success ; and in the present case Mr. Ooz 
does combine these two <iiudiflcation8,aDd 
the consequence is that he has prodooed 
a book which must be very successfal, 
unless the readers of the present day an 
utterly unworthy of havin^r GTood fiure set 
before them. In the limited space allotted 
to us it is quite impossible to do anything 
like justice to the details of Mr. Cox's 
work ; for to treat such a book fairiy a 
critic ought to have at least as maaj 
pages at his disposal as a good-sind 
pamphlet generally contains. The ordi- 
nary mode of crlticlsingr the results (d i 
scholar's hard and long-continned woik 
is, as we are well aware, to test it hat 
and there by means of the index, and to 
shew off the critic's second-hand learninf 
at the expense of the literary snbjeet 
which he is dlsseetinar, pointing oat* 
weak point here and an unsound spot 
there; but such a mode of treatBaent 
would be entirely beside the mark in tte 
present case. Cordial praise appears to 
us to be what a great part of Mr. OoA 
labour of love deserves; and when « 
have accorded that, he will perhi^M forgtfs 
us if we venture to find a little fault witk 
portions of what we consider, on the 
whole, an admirable performance.' 

ArsxsMUiL 
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d ESSAYS, CEITI€AL and BIOGEAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
d Edinburgh Review, By Hbnrt RoasBS. New Edition, with Additions. 2 Tola, 

crown 8vo. price 12s, 

I ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 

J Gontributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Hbnbt Rogers. New 

Edition, with Additions. Grown 8vo. price 6s. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PAESON. By A. K. H. B. First 
3 and Sboond Sbbibs, crown 8to. 34. 6d. each. 

^ The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K, H. B. 

■ Crown 8vo. price Zs, 6d. 

fe Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d, 

L The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Fraser's Magatiae, &c. By A. K. H. B. Grown 8to. 34. 6d. 

i Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K, H. B. 
Grown 8yo. price 84. 6d, 

. The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 
SacovD, and Thibd Sbbibb, crown 8vo. 84. 6d, each. 

Critieal Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser't Magatine. By A. K. H. B. Grown 8to. 84. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Churoh of a Scottish University 
Gi^. ByA. K.H.B. Grown Svo. 84. 6A 
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L6M0AI of Xiddlo Ago ; with some Aocooni of -raricma ChiMi and 
Men. B7A.K.H. B. Grown 8yo. 8<. 6<2. 

CouxLsel and Oomfort ipoken from a City Pnlpit. By A. K. H. S. 
Grown 8vo. prioe 8«. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of TTnohanged Truths ; MemorialB of St. Andzews 
Sundays. By A. K. H. B. Crown Sto. Zs, M* 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St Andrews Sundaya. 3j 
A. K. H. B. Grown Svo. 9s, M, 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 

Sto. price Si. 6d. 
SHOST STTTDIES on 0BSAT STTBJECTS. By Jaxsb Ainnoirr 
Froudb, If .a. late Fellow of Bxeter CoU. Oxford. 3 toIb. ciown Sto. price ISii 
or 2 vols, demy Svo. prioe 24f. Vol. m. in the press. 

SELECnONS from the WSITIirGS of LOED MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Explanatory. Notes, by Osobgb Otto Tkkvklyas, ICF. 
Crown Svo. price 6*. 

LOBD MACAXTLATS laSCELLANEOTTS WBITDTeS :— 

LiBRiLBT BDmoN. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 31i. 
PvoPLB'sEDnioir. 1 vol. crown 8to. 4«. 6<l, 

LOBD MAOAXTLAT'S MISCELLAHEOTTS WBITINGS and 8PEBCESS. 

BruDBNT's Edition, in crown 8to. prioe 61. 

The Bev. STBNET SKITH'S MISCELLAHEOTTS WOBXS ; including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown Svo. 6«. 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bev. SYDBET SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passi^ies in his Writings and GonvecBatioii. 16mo. 8«. U. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic ^ 
HbnbtBogebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. Svo. prioe 5<. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Paith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply, Latest Edition. Fcp Svo. prioe 8«. 6cE. 

CHIPS from a 0EBMAN WOBESHOP ; Essays on the Science of 
Beligion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Cnstoms, and on the Science of Lu* 
goage. By P. Max MOllbb, MJL &c. d vols. Svo. £2. 18i. 

ANALYSIS of the PHEKOMEBA of the ETTMAN KIHB. Bj 

Jakes Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Blnstrative and Critical, \ij 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlateb, and Geobob Gbotb. Edited, wift 
additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. Svo. price 2S«. 

An INTBODTTCTIOB to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the IndndiTS 
Method. By J. D. Mobbll, M.A. LL.D. Svo. 12t. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSTTMPTIOKS. By the Bev. T. P. 

EiREMAN, F.B«S. Bector of Croft, near Warrington. Svo. 10<. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Axexandbb Baik, MJX 

Professor of Logic in the University ctf Aberdeen. Third Edition. Svo. Ific 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By AusxAinnsB Bahv, LLJ). Fko- 

fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoronriily 
revised, and to. great part re-written. Svo. price 15«. 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychfdogf 
and Ethics. By the same Author* Third Edition. Cisown Svo. lOt. M 0^ 
serparately : Past I. MtiKM Seieneeffis. 6d, Pabt !!• Moral JSeience, As. M. 
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LOGIC, DEDTTCTIYE and IHDTTOTIVE. . B7Albxakbeb-Baik,LL.D. 

In Two PABT8, crown 8to. 10«. 6d, Baoh Part may be ima separately :— 

Fart I. JMUidion, is. Pabt U. Induction, 6s, 6d. 

A BXr])0ET of FABADOXES. By Augustus De Moboan, F.K.A.S. 
andOJ?.S. 8yo. 15«. 

AFPABITIOKS; a Narrative of Facts. By the Rev. B. W; Savob, 
H Jl. Author of * The Truth of the Bible ' &c. Grown 8yo. price is, 6d, 

A TBEATISE of HITMAN NATUBE, being an Attempt to Introdnce 

the Experimental Hethod of Beasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 

c lognes concerning Natural Eeligion. By David Humb. Edited, with Notes, 

&o, by T. H. QKXEan, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. OoU. and T.B:. Gbosb, Fellow 

and Tutor, Queen's Goll. Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 28s, 

■ XS8ATS MOEAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBABT. By David Huhb. 

By the same Editors. 2 vols. Svo. price 28«. 

I The PHILOSOPHT of NECESSITY; or, Natnral Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. Svo. 9«. 

UEBEBWECPS SYSTEM of LOGIC and EISTOBY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsay, 
MJL FJB.S.E. Svo. price 16«. 

m PBAGMENTABY FAFEBS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Bev. F. Holland. Svo. 
price li<. 

3 . ■— 

• Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popidar Geography^ &c. 

£ BBINKLET8 A8TB0N0MY. Kevised and parfiy re-^mtten, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stdbbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbunnow, 

B Ph.D. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Grown 8yo. price 6«. 

0TTTLINE8 of ASTBONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschel, Bart. 
U HjL. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown Svo. 12f. 

^ ESSAYS on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Snn and Sun-surrounding ^»oe. Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus. By B. A. Pbootob, B^I. With Plates and Wood- 

■ cuts. Svo. 12s, 

4 THE TBANSITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 

Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks a.d. 1689 to the Transit of 
af AJ}. 2012. ByB.A.PBOOTOB,BJL. Second Edition,with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
. and 38 Woodcuts. Grown Svo. Zs. Bd, 

1 The TTNIYEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS : Presenting Be- 
seaiches into and NewYiews respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
1 together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits pf Yenns. 
' By B. A. Pbootob, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

, Thd MOON ; her Motions, Ajpect, Scenery^ and Fhygleal Condition. 

> ' By B. A. PROCTOB, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lnntt 
* Photographs. Grown Svo. \6s, 

I The SUN; BULEB, LIGHT, FIBE, and LIFE of the FLANETABY 
SYSTEM. By B. A.PROCIOB, B.A. Third Edition, wttb XO. Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Grown Svo. 14«. 
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OTHEB WOBLDS THAK OUBS; the KuraUt^ of Worlds Studied 
nnder the Light of Beoent Scientifio Beseaiohes. By R. ▲. Pboctob, BJL 
Third Edition, with 14 Illastrations. Grown 8to. 10«. 6cr. 

The OBBS ABOUKD US ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Flaneti, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Pboctob, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. price 7«. 64. 

SATVBK and iti STSTEX. By B. A. Proctob, BJL 8to. with U 
Plates, 14<. 

The XOOIT, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surfiice. jj 
By Edmund Neison, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium Sro. 31«. (kf. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatoiy, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates).. Intended as a Companion 
to 'Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Lettorpna 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
Pbootob, BJL. Crown 8to. 6s. 

SGHELLEN'S SPEGTBUX ANALYSIS, in its appHcation to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heayenly Bodies. Trsu- 
lated by Janb and C. Lasssll ; edited, with Notes, by W. Huogdcb, Txn . 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 28<. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COKKON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Mapt, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7<. Qd, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Sto. S4i. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additioiu, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures deliverel at the Royal Institution d 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hartlet, P.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at Eing'f 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small 8to. 6<. 

NAUTICAL SUBYETING, an INTBODTJCTION to the PBACTICAI 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. X. Laughton, M.A. Small Sro. iu 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBKS, considered in connexion with the Oidiniuj 
MoTements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soorr, 1C.A. Svo. lOi. M 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL DICTIONABT of GEOGBAFEY, 

Descriptiye, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete GasettMr 
of the World. New Edition, reyisedand corrected. 8yo. price 42*. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of KODEBN GEOGBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of ttfl 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commeraiilt 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. Botlib, MX 
Imperial 8yo. or imperial 4to. 5<. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of KODEBN GEOGBAPHT. 3j 

the Rey. GBoneB Butlbr, M.A. Principal of Liyerpool College ; Editor of *Tbi 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' [/» fyreparalkm. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 25 

Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rey. Cborgb Bdtlkr, M*.A. Priadpsl i 
Liyerpool Coll^;e. Imperial 8yo. or imperial 4to. 7s, &d, doth. 

XAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Histonoal, 
Descriptiye, and Political. Edited by W. Hughbs, F.R.a.S. Bedaed Bditioii 
Witt 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. doth, or 10«. 6d. bonnd in oiJf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

rXXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, KECHANICAL and FHTSICAL, 

adapted for Uie use of Artisans and of Students in Pnblio and Sdenoe Schools. 

Tke following Text-Books in this Series may now be had: — 

Akdbbson's Strength of Materials, small 8yo. Zi. 6<l. 

Abhstrono's Organic Chemistry, 8<. M, 

Barry's Bailway Appliances, 8s. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals, d<. %d, 

QooDBvB's Elements of Mechanism, 8«. M, 

Principles of Mechanics, 8<. %d, 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 8«. 6(2. Notes, ZiMU 

Jsnkin's Electricity and Magnetism, Zi, 6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Zi. 6d. 

MxRRiFiKLD's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Zs, 6<f . Key, Zi, Zd, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, Zi. 6d, 

Prbbcb & SiVBWRiGHT's Telegraphy, Zi. Bd, 

Bhbllbt's Workshop Appliances, Zi, Bd, 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany, 6i, 

Thobpb's QuantitatiTe Chemical Analysis, 4«. 6d. 

Thorpr Sl Muir's Qualitatiye Analysis, Zi, 6d, 

TiLDEN's Chemical Philosophy, Zi. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zi. 6d. 

*«* Other Text-Pooks in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEKENTABT TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied* 
Translated and edited from Ganot's ^Umenti de Physiqiie by E. Atkixson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 798 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. \6i, 

NATTJBAL FHILOSOFHT for GENESAL BEADEBS and TOVKG 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Coun de 
Phytique and by E. Atkinsox, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 3 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price li. 6d, 

HELKHOLTZ'S FOFUIAB LECTUBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12<. Sd. 

On tke SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.B.S. &c. 8vo. price 36«. 

The HISTOBT of XODEBN KTJSIC, a Course of Lectures delirered 
at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By John Httllah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's Collie and Bedford College, and Oxganist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. 8vo. Si. 6d. 

The TBANSITION FEBIOD of KVSICAL HISTOBT; a Second 
Course of Lectures <m the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, ddivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. By John HuLLAH. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

flOTTNB. By Johk Ttndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.R.S. Third Edition, 
including Becent Besearches on Fog-SigzuJliog ; Portrait and Woodcuts, 
down 8vo. 10<. Zd, 

HEAT a KOBE of KOTION. By John Tyjxdall, LL.D. P.C.L. 
TfAH, Fifth SditioR. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8to. Iff. ^ 
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COKTBIBVnOVS to XOLECTJLAB PHT8I08 im the DOXAIH cf 

BESEABCES8 on BIAVAOKISTISX And VAOVX-CBTBZaUIC 

M.D. D.O.L. F.E.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcato. 8vo. U«. '"***^ 

HOTES of a COUESE of SEVEN LECTimXS on XLSOTBICAI 

PHBNOM^A and THEOEIBS, deUvered at the Boyal Instttatioiu AJ>. 1871 
By John Tyndall, LL.D., D.0 J.., F JUa Crown 9ro. Is. w^rodTu. 6d. doth. 

SIX LECTUEES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By JOHN Ttndall, LL.D. D.GX. FJIJS. Second Edition. -wUSb. PortniL 
Plate, and 69 Diagrama. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6<f. 

KOTES of a COVBSE of KIKE LECTUEES on LIGHT delivoied attlie 
Royal Institution, A.D. 1869. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.CJL. PJL& 
Crown Syo. prioel«. sewed, or It. BcU doth. 

FSAGKENTS of SCIEKCE. By John Ttotall. I1L.D. D.CL. F.EJS. 
Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown Syo. 10«. 6d. 

LIGHT SCIEKCE for LEISVBE HOITBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentiflo Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &o. By B. A. Pbocidb, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Grown Syo. 7*, Bd, eadu 

A TBEATISE on KAGKETISU, General and TeirestriaL By Hra- 
PHBET Llotd, D.D. D.CX., ProYost of Trinity College, Dnldin. Sro. 10s. 6d, 

ELEMEKTABT TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHRET Lloyd, D.D. D.CL. ProYost of Trinity CtoUege, Dnidin. TUid 
Edition, reYised and enlarged. Syo. price 10«. Bd, 

The COBBELATIOK of FHTSICAL EOBGES. By tlie Hon. Sir W. R 
Grove, M.A. F.B.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Oomman Pleas. Sixtii 
Edition, with other Contributions to Sdence. Syo. price 15s. 

The COKPABATIYE AKATOMT and PHTSIOLOGY of the VEBTX- 

BBATE ANIMALS. By BiOHABD Owen, F.B.S. D.C Ji. With 1,472 Woodcota. 
8 YOls. 8yo. £3. 18«. 6d. 

FBIKCIFLES of AKIMAL UECHAKICS. By the Bev. 8. HAUCTioir, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl. and D.OJL. Ozon. B m ^ 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. Syo. 21«. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and BESGBIBEB. By Bbbnhabd Vov Com. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbengb; with I^Ush, German, and Fnndi 
Synonymes. Post Syo. Us, 

The AKCIEKT STOKE IMPLEUEKTS, WEAPOKS, and OBVA- 

MENTS of GREAT BBITAIN. ByJoHNEyANB,FJELS.F.S.A. With2P]st« 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8yo. inice 28«. 

The KATIYE BACES of the PACIFIC STATES of KOBTH AXEBIGA. 

By Hubert Howe Banobobt. 6 yoIs. Syo. with Maps, £6. 6s. 

The OBIGIK of CIYILISATIOK and the FBIMITIYE COKBITIOI 

of MAN ; Mental and Sodal Condition of Savages. By Sir John LubbogEi 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8yo. 18*. 

BIBLE AKIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creaton 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the CoraL By the Ber. J. fl^ 
Wood, M.A. F.L.a. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14f. 
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HOXSf WITHOUT HAns ; IT l>08eriptidn ' of tlie HaVitatbns of 
Animalis olasaed aooording t6 thMr Filnoiple of GonatniotioiL' By the Sev. J. 
G. Wood, MJL F Jj.& With abont 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14«. 

tKftSi^S Avt HOmf'; a Popular Account of' iBntiah' Insects/ their 
Strnctote, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. O. Wood, M. A. f X.S. 
With upwards of 700 Blostrauons. Sro. price lis, 

IHSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Acoonnt of Foreign Insects, their 
Stractore, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, H.A. F.L.a. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' 8yo. jnloe 21«. 

ITBAXGE BWELLnraS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands/ By the Bev. J. G. Wood, 
ILA. FJjA With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 8to. price It, Qd, 

OITT of BOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natura 
History. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, MA. F.L.8. With Eleven HlusfcrationB from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Grown 8vo. price 7*. 6d, 

A EAHILIAB HISTOBT of BIBBS. By E. Staklst, D.D. F.E.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8<. 6d. 

The SEA and its XIVIHO WOKBEBS. By Dr. Gbobgb Habtwig. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustcations, 10«. 6d. 

The TBOFICAL WOBLB. By Dr.G«0BGB Habtwig. With above 160 
Uhuriaradons. Latest revised EditidL 8vo. price 10«. CA 

The SUBTEBBANEAK WOBLB. By Dr. Geobgb Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10<. 6d. 

The POLAB WOBLB, a Popnlar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of tb^ Globe. By Dr. Gboeob Habtwig. With 
8 Ohromozylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10<. M, 

THE AEBIAL WOBLB. By Dr. Or. Habtwig. New Edition, with 8 
Gbromozylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21«. 

XIBBY and 8PEKCFS INTBOBITCTION to EKTOMOLOOT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo. ta. 

HAVKBEB'S TBEASUBY of KATTTBAL HISTOBY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Oreeping Things; 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price St. doth, or 10«. 6cU bound in call. 

HCAXnfBEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fop. 8vo. Bi. cloth, or 10«. 6d. oalf. 

BBANBFS BICTIOKABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATTTBE, and ABT. 

Be-edited by the Bev. G&obgb W. Cox, M JL. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; asedlsted by Oontributors of eminent Sdentifio and JAtessay ^Acquire- 
ments. New Bdition, revised. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 68<. 

HANBBOOE of HABBY TBEES, SHBIIBS, and HEBBACE0U8 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, &c. of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Gultivafcion; togeth^ with Oaltural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &c. ByW.B.HsMSLBT. Based on 
Dboaisnb and Nattdin's Manud de r Amateur da Jardint, and including the 264 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31<. 
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A GZHEBALSTSTEXof BOTAHTBESCBIPnYEaad AKALTTICAL. 

lB||r B. Lb IfAorr, and J. DKOAismc, Hemben of the Institate of Ftumb. 
TranBlated by Mrs. Hooksb. The Orders arranged after the MettiodfoUovred 
in the XJniTeraities and Schools of Great Britain, its Ooloniea, America, and 
India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and otfaer AddUioiu, fay 
J. D. Hooker, F.B.S. &c Second Thousand, with £,600 WoodcatKi linpaisl 
Svo. 81«. 6d, 

The TBEASTTBT of BOTAHY, or Fopolar Dictionaiy of tlie Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Gloesary of Botanical Terms. Bdited bj J. Lmur, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobb, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Oontributora. With 174 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8to. 13«. doth, or 31«. mtif. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTAHT for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobb, FX.S. Fcp. 8to. with IM Wood- 
outs, 2i. Bd, 

The BOSE AMATEVB'S GUIBE. By Teokas Ritsbs. Fourteenth 
Mitton. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 

LOUBOK'S EKCTCL0F2BIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Spedfie 
Gharacter, Description, Culture, History, &o. of all the Plants foond li 
Great Britain. With upwards of 13,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 43*. 

FOBEST TBEES and WOOBLAHB SCEKEBY, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Poets. By William Mbnzies, Deputy Sury^or of Windsor VotaH 
and Parks, &c With Twenty Chromo-lithograpfaic Plates. Folio, price £6 5t* 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A BICTIOKABT of CHEMISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henrt Watts, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Contriboton. 
Serea Volumes, medium 8to. price £10. 16<. 6d, 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Allbt 
MxLLKB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. Vev 
Iditlon. 3 vols. 8yo. Past I. Ghbmical Phtsics, 15«. Part IL 
iNOBaANio Gheuistbt, 21<. Pabt m. Obganic Chxmibtbt, New Editko 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOB- 

GANIO. By William Gbookbs, F.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown Sro. 
iaioel2«. M, 

A PBACTICAL HANDBOOK of DTEINO and CALICO PBINTIH6. 

By WiLLLAM Crookbr, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed tnd 
Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts. 870. 42<. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOOT, Human and Comparative. By Jomr 
Marshall, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College HospitaL 8 tok 
crown 8yo. with 122 Woodcuts, 82«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Fhyfl- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivemi t* 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By Catbxbisi 
M, BucsTOK, New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s. 
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TTie Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

L BICTIOKABT of ABTISTS of the £KOLISE SCHOOL : Painters, 
Sculptors, Architeota, Engrayers, and Omamentists ; with Notices of their Liyes 
and Works. By 8. Bsdobate. Syo. 16i. 

XOOBE'S IBI8H MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Macusb, B.A. Super-royal Syo. 21<. 

LOBD XACAULAr S LATS of AKGIENT SOKE. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Sohabf. Fop. 4to. 21«. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Macaiilay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d. 

POEKS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Natmre. III. Sonnets Iig. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
* (the Author) and L.Aiii£A Tadbma. Crown 8yo. price 15«. 

HALE-HOTJB LECTTIBES on the HISTOBT and PBACTICE of the 

FINB and OBNAMBNTAL ABT8. By William B. Scott. Third Edition, 
with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 8<. %d. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By Wiluam 
LoNOMAir, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21«. 

IN PAIBYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Eichabd 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Allingham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15<. 

The NEW TESTAKENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Eaxly Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL .Crown 4to. 6d«. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £6 5<. degantly bound in morocco. 

8ACBED and LE0ENDABT ABT. By Mns. Jambsoi7. 

Legends of the Saints and Kartyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. S1«. Sd. 

Legends of the Konastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8to. 21«. 

Legends Of the Kadonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I TOl. square crown 8yo. 21<. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Ckmipleted by Lady Eastlakb. Eeriaed Edition, with 81 Etchings acd 
381 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo. 42«. 



The Usejul ArtSy Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S ENCTCLOPJEDIA of ABGHITEGTirBE, with abore 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, reyised and enlarged by Wyatt 
Fapwobth. 8yo. 52«. 6d. . 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in PUBNITXTBE, UPHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Gharlbs L. Eastlakb, Architect. Third Edition, 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8to. lift 

B 
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IKBITSTBIAL CHEMISTBT; a Manual for Mannfactorere and for 
lue in Ck)llege8 or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
Knd Englers Oerman Edition of Fatsn's Pr4cis de Chimie IndttstrieUe^ by Dr. 
J. D. Barrt. Edited and supplemented bjB.H. Paul, PhJ>. 8vo. -with Pistes 
and Woodcuts. [/„ ^c yrttt, 

TTBE'S BICTIOKABY of ABT8, UAKUFACTTJBES, and 1IIKS8. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Bobert Hunt, FJft.S. assiatedbr 
nnmerous Ck)ntribntors eminent in Science and the Arts, and fomiUar^ritii 
Mannfactnres. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. S Tola, medium 8vo. ;£5 is, 

EAKBBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEOBAPHT. By K. S. Cmsxi, 
Memb. Inst. O.B. Bngineer-in-Ohief of Telegraphs to the Poet Qffloe. SzQi 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and ff Plates. Svo. i^ce 16«. 

TELEGBAPHT. By W. H . Prbece, CJJ. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. Sivewright, M.A. Superintendent (Bngine^inff Derait- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8yo. with 160 Woodcuts, 8«. 6<i. 

BAILWAT APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Eailvsj 
Gonstmction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Railway Rolling Stock. By J. W, Barrt, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, Zt. 6d, 

EHCTCLOP.SBIA of CIVIL EHGIHEEBIVO» Historical, TheoietiaJt 
andPracticaL By E. Obbst, O.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42c 

OCCASIONAL PAPEBS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL SI- 

GINEERING, GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By Ttrrntr^wr, qcofi, 
Memb. Inst. G.E. & of Inst. N A. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 42». 

NAVAL POWEES and their POLICY, with Tabnlap Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details cf 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &o. By John C. Paget. Svo. 10^ Sd, 

TBEATISE on KILLS and MILLWOBE. By Sir W. FAuoiiBV, 
Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Sro. tU. 

USEFUL INFOBXATION for ENGINEEBS. By Sir W. FAiBBiiB5, 
Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 vols, crown Svo. pcioe Six. 6^ 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBOBT to Bnildiaf 
Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbairn, Bart. F.R.a Fourth Bditiont enlaised ' witt 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. Svo. price 16i. ^ ' 

The THEOBY of STBAINS in GIBBEBS and similar Stnictom 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables d the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindok B. aiONET, 3tA 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal Svo. with 5 Plates and 128 Woodcuts iu, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its yarions Applieatiocs 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. Bv J Boimsi) 
O.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodcut^ ito. 43i. 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agrionltnie. Bv the «* 
Author. With S9 Woodcuts. Pep. Svo. Bs, ' 

HANBBOOE of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Anther fonmi* ! 
a Ekt to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcnts. F(m. 9x. 

BOUBNE'S BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STBAI|I ENGINE ioiti I 
Tarioufl applications to Mines* Mills, Steam Navigatioxx, Railvravs. and H^ 
onitnie. By John Boubkb, O.B. New Edition, with 124 Woodcute. P(^!U^ I 
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FSACTICAL TBEATI8E on XETALLITBOY, adapted from the last 
Gennan Edition of Profeaaor Ebbl's Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.B.S. &€• 
and B. BdHBia, Fh.D. M.B. With 620 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8yo. price £4 19i. 

mTCHELL'S KANTTAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the reoent Diaooveries incorporated, 
l^W. CBOOKBS,F.B.a With 199 Woodcuts. 8yo. 81«. 6d. 

LOJTDOIPB EKCYCL0P2DIA of AGBICVLTUBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Trnprovement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and JBoonomy of Agricultural Produce. With 1400 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21«. 

London's Eneyelopssdia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Praotloe of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to.21«. 

BEKIKISCEKCES of FEK and XEBE. By J. M. Heathcote. 
With 27 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Square crown 8to. price 28«. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAN LITE, its COTTBSE, its EIKDBAHCES, and its 

JBQELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby School. By the 
late Bey. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7s, Bd. 

CHBISTIAK LIFE, its HOPES, its PEAKS, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby School. By the late Bey. 
Thoicas Abnold, D.D. 8yo. 7«. 9d, 

8EBM0KS chiefly on the IKTEBPBETATIOK of SCBIPTUBE. 

By the late Bey. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8yo. price Is. 6(2. 

SXBKOKS preached in the Chapel of Eugby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bey. Thomas Abnold, D.D. Fcp. 8yo. 8«. Sd, 

THBEE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 8yo. price 10s, 6d, 

nrTBODVCTION to the SCIENCE of BELI6I0N. Fonr Lecturer 
deliyered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analo^es and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max Mi^LLBB, M J^. Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

SUPEBNATUBAL EELIGION; an Inquiry into the Eeality of Divine 
Beyelatlon. Sixth Edition, carefully reyised, with Bighty Pages of New Preface. 
■ 2 yols. 8yo. 24«. 

VOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SCBIPTTTBES. By Sir G. £. 

AlBT, K.C.B. Syo. price 6s, 

ISLAM nnder the ABAB8. Sy Bobbbt Dbubib Osbobn, Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. 12s, 

BELIOION and SCIENCE, their Belations to each other at the Present 
Pay ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Beligions Beliefs. By STANLEnr T. Gibson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

The PBIKITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Belation to the Church 
of Bngjftnd. Dy tlw,Be7>. B^W. BaVilb, MJL.ltcotor of ShiBingferd, Exeter, 
..Anthor ol * Truth of the Bible' &o.. 8yo. price 7«. 
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STKOVTMS of the OLD TESTAXEKT, their BEABIHO on CHBIfl 

TIAN FAITH and PBAOTICE. By the Bot. B. B. aiBDUBTOKS, KJL. Sra l& 

A& IKTBOBirCTIOV to the THEOLOGY of the CHUBGH ( 

BNGLAND, in an Bxposltlon of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Be?. T. 1 
BouiASKE. LL J). New Edition, Fop. Bro, price (U. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLE8, Historical and Doetrina 
By B. Habold Bbownb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8vo. 1& 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 3j the Key. W. ; 
OoNTBEABB, M.A., and the Yexy Ber. J. S. HowsoN, D.D. Dean of Obeeter :— 

LiBRABT BDinoN, With all the Original Blastrations, Maps, Landscspes ( 
Bted, Woodcuts, &o. 8 toIs. 4to. 42«. 

IinxBioEDiATB EDITION, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcal 
3 vols, square crown Svo. 21«. 

Studknt'b Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illnstratlons and Mai 
1 Tol. crown 8to. price 9f. 

HISTORY of the BEFOBXATIOIT in EUBOPE in the TIME • 

CALVIN. By the Ber. J. H. Mirlb D'Aubion&, D.D. Translated by W. L. ] 
Gates. 7 toIs. 8vo. price £g. 11«. 

*«* YoL Ym. completing the Work, is preparing for publication. 

HEW TESTAMEirr COMMEMTABIES. By the Rey. W. A. O'CoKOi 

B.A. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown Svo. 

Epiitle to the Bomans, price 3«. 6d. 
l^istle to the Hebrews, is, 6d, 
St. John's Gospel, 10«. 6d. 

A CBITICAL and GBAKXATICAL COUMEirTABY on ST. PATTL' 

Epistles. By 0. J. Elucott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Olouoester ^t^ ^ Bristol. 8n 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d, 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6<2. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 78, 6d, 

HISTOBICAL LECTTJBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD. B 

0. J. Eliioott,DJ). Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol Sixth Edition. 8vo.U 

EVIDEKCE of the TBVTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGIOH derlTC 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albxandbb Kktth D.D. W 
Edition, with Plates, in square Svo. 12i. Bd, ; 89th Edition, in post Svo. 6i. 

HISTOBY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. ' 
Ghbttingen. Translated by J. E. Cabpenteb, M.A., with a Prefoce by Bussi 
Mabtinbau, M.A. 6 vols. Svo. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. By Heinbich Ewau>, late Profew 
of the TTniversity of Q'dttingen. Translated from the German by Henbt Shai 
SOLLT, M JL Svo. price 12«. 6d, 

The TBEASVBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of tl 

Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is msda 
Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atkb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and nranero 
WoodcntB. Fop. Svo. price 6t. cloth, or 10s, 6d. neatly bound in <»!£, 
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LECTTTBES on the PEKTATSVCH and the MOABITE STOVr. 
By the Bight Be?. J. W. Couraso, D.D. Bishop of NataL 8to. 12i, 

The PElTTATEirCE andBOOKof JOSHITACBITICALLY KXAXINEB. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Golenso, D.D. Bishop of NataL Crown 8to. 6«. 

An INTBODVCTIOK to the STITDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Bzegetical, and TheologicaL By the Bev. S. Datidbon, D.D. LL J). 
3 Tols. 8to. price 80«. 

80UE QVESTIOKS of the BAT. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Crown 8to. price is, 6d. 

THOirOHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. 
New Bdition, roTiaed. Fop. 8vo, price 84. 6d, 

The BOGTBIKE and PBACTIGE of COKFESSIOK in the GHUBGH of 
ENGLAND. By theBey.W.B.JxLF,B.D. 8to. price 7«. 6<l. 

PBEPABATIOK for the HOLT COHMTrKIOK ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Worki of Jebxht Tatlob. By Miss Sbwelu 82mo. 9s. 

LTBA GEBHANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
0. WlKKWOBTH. Fcp. 8to. prico 6s, 

flPIBITTTAL S0KG8 for the SITVBATS and H0LIBAT8 through- 
ont the Year. By J. B. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. Sro. 6s, 
18mo. 2s, 

EHBEAYOtTBS after the CHBISTIAH LIFE : Discourses. By the 
BoT. J. ICabtdtbau, LL.D. Fifth Bdition, carefully revised. Grown 8yo. 7s, 6<L 

HTMH 8 of PBAISE and PBATEB, collected and edited by the Bey. 
J. Habunbau, LLJ). Grown 8yo. 4i. 6<l. S2mo,ls,6d. 

The TTPES of GEKESIS, briefly considered as rerealing the' Develop- 
ment of Hnman Natnre. By Andrew Jukbs. Third Bdition. Grown 8vo. 7s, 6d« 

The SECOKB BEATH and the BESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Bemarks on the Natnre and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andbew Jukbs. Fourth Edition. Grown 8vo. is, 6d, 

VmkTELTB IHTBOBirCTOBT LESSON on the CHBISTIAIT 

Bvidenoes. 18mo. M, 

BISHOP JEBEMT TATLOB'S EKTIBE W0BX8. With Life by 
BiSBOP Hxbbb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. G. P. Bdbet. Complete in 
Tea Volumes, 8va doth, price £5. 6s, 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 

The IHBIAH ALPS, and How we Crossed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Years' Besidenoe in the Bastem Himalayas, and Two Months* Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount Bverest By a Lady 
pKnrxiB. With niustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot Ifj the 
AnthoraM. Imperial 8vo. 42<. 
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TTBOL and the TTB0LE8E; being an Acconnt of the People and 

the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Monntaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
Bailub GBOHifAH. With numeioag lUqgttatioM from Sketobaa 1^ th» Aotkoc. 
Grown 8to. 14«. 

'The FBOSTY GAVCASITS;* An Acconnt of a Walk through Part of 
thft Bange, and of an Awent of Slbnu in the Sommer of 1874. « By F. O. Qrotb. 
With Bight Blngtrations engraved on Wood by B.Whymper, thna Phofcogisphs 
taken daring the Jonmey, and a Hap. Grown 8yo. price 15s, 

A THOirSAND XILES np the KILE, being a JOJTBJX^Y through 

EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATABACT By AlfBUA. B. Bdwabds. 
With Eighty lUastrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Two Maps, Plans, 
Fticsixniles, &c. Imperial 8to. price 42«. 

OVEB the SEA and FAB AWAY; being a Narratiye of a Kamble 
ronnd the World. By Thomas Woodbot HDroHLorr, M.A. F.B.G-.S. PmMeot 
of the Alpine Clnb, Author of ' Sumnver Montiis among the Alps.' Witti 
14 fuU-page Illustrations, engraved on Wood from Photographs and PkfytTrhff?. 
Medium 8yo. 21<. 

THBOUOH BOSNIA and the EEBZEGOTINA on FOOT daring the 
IKBUBBBCTION, August and September 1875 ; with an Hlstorloal Beview of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Groats, Slayonians, and the Ancient BepofaUo ci 
Bagusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Wood Engnvingi 
from Photographs and Sketdies by the Author. Svo. 18«. 

BISCOVEBIES at EPEESUS, including the Site and Remams of tiie 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.SA. With 27 Lithographic Plates 
and 42 Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photqygraidiyi. JJO: 
pexial 8vo. price 63«. 

XEXOBIALS of the BISCOVEBY and EABLY SETTLEHEKT of 

the BEBMIJDAS or SOMEBS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Golonial Beoords and other original sources. By Major-Gtenerat J. H. 
Lkfbot, BA. G3. F.B.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Map. 

l^In the preu. f 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, .Lombazdy, i 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By tDonoLAS W. Fbbshfzbld, Editor of *.Tba ' 
Alpine Journal.' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, prioe 15«« 

The BIFLE and the EOUNB in CEYLON. 3j Sir Sakubl W. 
Baksb, M.A. F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood Iqr 
G. Pearson. Grown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

EIGHT YEABS in CEYLON. By Sir Samitbl W. Baxsb, MO. 
F.B.G.S. New Edition, with Dlnstrations engraved on Wood, l)y Q, Peanon. 
Grown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

TWO YEABS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Besidence in the 

Fijian Group of Islands; with some Acconnt of the Fortunes of Foreiga 
Settlers and Colomsts up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LiiTOX 
Forbes, M.D. F.B.G.S. Grown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World throngh 

China. Japan, and California. By Wiluam Siupsofr, F.B.G.S. With 48 

. types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Me^Uun 8vo. S4s. 

UilTBOBBEN PEAKS and XrNFBEQTTENTEB VALLEYS ; a Jiid- 
summer Bamble among the Dolomites. By Amtctja B. Bdwabos. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravinga. Medium 8vo. 21«. 
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The DOLOMITE XOUKTAIKS; Ezcursions throufh Tyiol, Carinthia» 
Garniola, and S^nli, 1861-1863. By J. Qilbbbt and (}. 0. OHuaojOfUj, F.B.G.8* 
With nomeroos Ulostrations. Square crown 8to. 21<. 

rhe ALFIKE CLUB MAP of SWITZESLANB, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four HUbb to an Inch. Edited l^ B. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.B.O.S. In Four Sheets, price 42<. or mounted in a case, 
ff2«. 6d, Bach Sheet may be had separately, price 12«. or mounted in a case, 16«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of XOKT BLAHC, from an Actaal Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Beilly, F.B.a.S. M.A.O. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing* 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12«. 6dL 

HOW to SEE NOBWAY. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 870. price 5s, 

OTJIDE to the FTRENEES, for the nse of Xonntaineeri. B7 
Ohablbs Paoke. With Map and Illustrations. Grown 8to. 7«. 94. 

The ALPINE OTJIDE. By John Ball, M.K.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Bevised Bditions, with Mapa 
and Illustrations :— I. WeMtem Alju^ 6<. 6cU II. Central Alps, 7s, 64, III. 
£astem Alps, 10s, 6d, Or in Ten Parts, price 2s, 6d. each. 

[ntrodnction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Oeology 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine GuUk 
may be had with this Intboduotion prefixed, price Is, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

The ATELIEB dn LTS ; or, an Art-Student in the Keign of Terror. 

By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori ' Third Edition. 1 Tol. crown 8yo. 6s, 

irOYELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Yolumes, crown 8yo. price £8. 

LOTHAIR, 6«. 
OONINaSBT, 6s, 

Stbil,6«. 
Tanored, 6s, 

CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sbwbll:— 



Henbikita Trmplb, 6s, 
CoNTABiNi Fleming, &c. 6s, 
Albot, Ixion, &c. 6s, 
The YouKa Dukb, &c. 6s, 
Vivian Grbt 6s, 



AifT Hbbbert, 2s, 6d, 
Gbrtbudb, 2s. 6d, 
The Eabl's Dauohter, 2s. 64^ 
Expbriencb o/Life, 2s, 6d, 
Olbvb Hall, 2s, 6d, 



IVOBS, 2s, 64, 

Eathabinb Ashton, 2s, 64 
Margaret Percival, 3s, 64, 
Laniron Pabsonagb, 3s, 64, 
TJBSUhk, 3s, 64, 



SECEEB'S GALLUS; or, Eoman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8?o. 7s, 6d, 

SECEEB'S CHABIGLES: a Tale illustratiye of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8to. 7s, 64, 

IIOOLEDT-PIGGLEDT ; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight Hon. E. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by B. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G* 
Pearson. Grown Sro. price 6s, 

SITHISFEBS from FAIBYLAND. By the Bight Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessbn, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraTSd 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 870. price 6s, 
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The XODEBK KOTELISrs LIBSABY. Each Work, in crown 870. 
complete in a Single Tolnme :— 

Atsxbotonb PmoBT, 3«. boards ; 3«. M. dotlu 
Hadbmoisbllb Kobi, 3«. boards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 
Mblyzllb's OLADIATOB8, 9* boards ; 2$, M. doth. 

Good tor Koteino, 2s, boards ; 9*, 6d. cloth. 

HOMP Y HouBB, 2s, boards ; 24. M. doth, 

— — IXTERPBXTBR, 2s, boards ; 2s, W. cloth. 
-^— Eatb OoynNTRT, 2«. boards ; 2s, 6d. doth. 
■ QuBor's Uaxob, 2s, boards ; 2<. M, doth. 
— ^— DiABY G^RAVD, 2«. boards ; 2*. (W. cloth. 

QmnoLAL Bounce, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

Tbo]:ix>fb's Wardbn, 1«. <k{. boards ; 2s. doth. 

Babchkstbb Towers, 2s, boards ; 2«. 6d, doth. 

Braxlet-Moore's Six Sistebb €>f the Yalletb, 2s, boards ; 2s, Bd, doth. 
The BuROoiuBTER's Family, 2s, boards ; 2s, ed, doth. 

Ei&A., a Tale of the Tyrolean Alpe. Translated from the Qerman of WlLHELMDil 
VoK HiLLBBN by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s, 6<f . doth. 



Poetry and The Drama. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. BHllads and Tales. II. Studie* 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &o. lUnstrated by 17 Btdiings by L. Auu 
Tadbma and William B. Scott. Crown 8to. price lbs, 

MOOBE*S IBISH XELOBIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. If aclise, B.A. New Edition. Super-royal 8yo. 21«. 

The lOKDON SEBIES of FB^KCH CLASSICS. Edited by Cb. 

Cass.vl, LL.D. T. Karchbr, LL.B. and IJ:once Sti4:vexard. In courae (rf 
publication, in fcp. Sro. volumes. The following Plays, in the Diyision of tbi 
Drama in this Series, are now ready : — 

Voltaibr*s ALzms. U. %d, 
Lamartinb's Toussaikt Louvsrturi 

2s. 6d. 
De "Viony's Chattebtok, Is. 6d. 

BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD EBAKCE ; with other Poems. By 
A Laho, MA. Late fdlow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8yo. 6«. 

SOUTHETS POETICAL WOBKS, with the Author's last CorrectiooB 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8to. with Portrait and Vignette, 14i. 

LAYS of AXCIEirr BOXE ; with lYBT and the ABXABA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Maoaulat. 16mo. Ss, 9d, 

LOBD MACAULAT'S LATS of AKCIEKT BOXE. With 90 mnstrf 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Soharv. Fcp. 4to. fU 

Miniature Edition of Lord Xacanlay's Lays of Aneient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as abore) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOi. M. 

The .SKEIB of VntGIL Translated into English Verse. Br Jomr 
CoKERGnaStUJu New SdiUon. Crown 8to.9<. 



)rama in this Series, are now ready : — 

CORNBILLE'S LB CID, U. 6d. 
COlthEILLB'S POLTEUCTE, Is, 94, 

Bacikb's Iphig^ie, Is, Sd, 
Voltaire's ZaXre, Is. 6d, 
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EOBATII OPSBA. Libraij Edition, with Marginal References and 
BogUflh Notes. Bdited by the Ber. J. B. Yohob, H.A. 8to. fit, 

Tke LTCIDA8 and EPITAPHIirU DAMOVIB of HLTOV. Edited, 
with Notes and Introdnctlon (indndliig a Eeprint of the rare Latin Yerrion 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 16M), by 0. & Jbhram, IC.A. Oxown 8to. 3i. 9d, 

BOWDLEB'8 FAMILY SEAK8PEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
ICediom 8yo. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustraxiohs, 6 toIs. top. Sto. price 21«. 

POEMS. By Jbak Iugblow. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. price lOs, 

Taarc Sximcs, oontaixdng * Diyidkd,' * The otab's ICoHuiairr,' fro. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fen. 8yo. price 6s, 
Second 8>bik, *£ Stort of Doom,' *Oladts and her Islaitd,' fro. Fifth 

Thoosand. Fcp. Syo. price fii. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Ssbibs, with nearly 100 Dlnstrations, 
engrayed on Wood by Dahdel Brothenk Fq^. 4to. SU. 



Rural Sports, &c. 

2>0WK the BOAD ; Or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By 0. T. & BmoH BxTHABDeoN. Seoond Edition, with Twelye Coloured 
Illustrations from Painttngs by H. Aiken. Medinm 8to. 3U. 

AHKALS of the BOAD ; Or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malst, 18th Hnssars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Road, by Ndibod. With 8 Woodcats and 10 nituitiations in Chromo- 
lithography. Hediom 8yo. 2ls, 

XBCTCL0P2BIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Fractleal, and Doscriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, BiMsing, 
and all other Bural and Athletlo Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. BLAira. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John LxnoH). 8to. 31<. 

The PLT-PISHEB*S EBTOMOLOOY. By Alfbbd Bokalds. With 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Aztifldal Insect. Sixth E di t i on, 
with ao coloured Plates. Syo. lU, 

A BOOK on ABOLIHG ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in erery branch. By Francis Franoir. New Edition, with Portrait and If 
other Plates, plain and colonredi Post 8to. 10«. 

WILCOCKS'S SEA-FISHEBMAV ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hock and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8to. ISs. Sd. 

H0BSE8 and STABLES. By Colonel E. Fxtzwtobam, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, contatxiing Tery numerous 
Figures engrayed on Wood. 8TO.10«iM. 

The HOBSE*S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOVBD. By W. 

HiLns,Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8to. 13«. 8<l. 

A PLAIK TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEIBa. By W. Mzlbs, Eai\, 
Sixth Edition. Post 8to. with lUustrations, Ss. <4« 
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8TABLSS and 8TABLE-3nTXUf08. By W. Hxlbs^ Esq. Imp^ 8fO. 
with 18 Flatesi !<><. 

BEXAXXS on H0|t|SE8* T^ETE, addressed Xo Fuzchasen. Bj W. 
HiUBB,Biq» Post 8to. Ii. 64i. - 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught By Whxiak Yov^ti. 
New Bditioii»rBTiaod and etUarged. 8vo. with numerooi Woodonts, 13«. $<L .. 

The DOJG^. By William Youatt. Syo. with nmnerouB Woodcuts, 6s. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DUEASE. By Stonbhenob* With 70 
Wood BngrayingB. Square crown 8vOk 7«. 6d, 

The OBE7H0XTHD. By Stonbhbnos. Bevised Edition^ with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8to. 1^. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Oow. By J. B« Dobsok. Grown Sto. with Illustrations, Tb. 64, 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBY and FBAGTICE of BAKKIITG. . By H. D. MACLBon, 
1|[.A,. •Barrister-at'Law. Tl)ird Edition, thoroughly revised.. 2 rola. 8td. 
price 26«. 

The EliEKXariS of BAKXIKG. By Hbkbt DuinipN& Kagleqod, 

Esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-«t- 
Law. Crown Syo, price 7<. M. 

M'CXTLLOCH'S DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. 8vo. 63<. 
Second Supplement, price Zs, Qd. 

The C ABIBET LAWTEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of "England, 
Civil, CMminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and Qeneral 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price it, 

BLACfESTONE ECOBOKISED, a Ck>mpendinm of the Laws of 

England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information contained in their respective volumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important L^gal DecisionB, 
ko. By D. K. Aibd, Barristerwat-Law. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7t, 6d, 

PEWTXEB'S GOMPBEHEBSIYE 8PEGIPIEB; a Ghiide to the 
Practi<»l Spedflcation of every kind of Building-Artifloers' Work, with Pormi 
of Oonmtions and Agreen^ents. Edited by W. Tomro. Crown Byo. 64, 

WILLICH'S POPXTLAB TABLES for ascerteining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lif ehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Benewal Fines, Beversions, &c. ; also Interest, L^acy, Succession Duty, aud 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HINTS to HGTHEBS on the MAHAGEKEBT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pr^^ancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By the late 
Teomus Bull, I£.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised and improred. FcP* 
Svo. 2s, 6d, 
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rhe MATEBVAL XAlTAeEHSirT of CHILBlStXNiii HEALim and 

Diaeaae. By the late Thomas Bull, 1C.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and improved. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 64, 

rhe THEOBT of the MODXBV SOIEHTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By William Polb, I'.B.S. Sereatb Sditloii, enlarged. Fcp. Syq. 2<. 64, 

rhe GOBBEGT GABB ; or, How tOiPlaj at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. Campbell-Walker, F.B.G.S. late 79iih Highlanders ; Aathor of 
< The Bifie, its Theory and Practice.' 83mo. 2s, 60. 

3HESS OFEiniriffS. By F. W. LbMlKAJx, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Bdition revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. ^. 

THBEE HTTNDBED OBIGIVAL CHEflS FBOBLEKS and flTXTDIES. 

By Jambs Pierce, M.A. and W.T.Pdsboh, With nmneroos Diagrams. Squart 
tcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d, euFPLBMBMT, price 2s, 64* 

1 SKETCH of the HISTOBT of TAXES in EirOLAND from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Stephbh Dowbll. Vol. I. to the CivH 
War 1642. 8YO,10s.6d. 

The NEW CODE of the Education Department, with Notes, Analysis, 
App^idlx, and Iiidez, and a.flkekch of ihe Adminlstcatioai of the Grants for 
Public Elementary Education (1889-1876). By H. J. Gibbs, and J. W. Edwards, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted to the Kew Code, 1876. 
Grown 8vo. Bs. 64, 

1 PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWIN0 ; with Formnlse for PubUc 
Brewers, and Instrnctions for Prorate FiuniUes. By W^ BIiAOX. . Svkk IDs. 64. 

ICODEBH COOKEBT for FBIYATE FAKILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series qf carefolly^tested Beceipts. By ISuzA A0T(»r. 
Newly revised an4 enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 100 Woodcuts. Jfcp, 8vo. 6*» 

If AXTHDEB'S TBEASXTBY of ENOWLEDOE and LIBBABY of 

Beferenoe ; comprising an EngUshDictlonary and Grammar, CJniYersal Q|0etteer, 
Classical Diotionazs^ Chronology, Law Dictionary, a e^nopsis »t the Peerage 
useful Tables, Sio, ttevised Edition. Fop. 8vo. 6s, olotn, or 10s, 64. caSL 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPFIirO'STOHE to XlTOWLEDaE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. Is. 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEFFINO-STOITE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Sulq'ects 
not contained in the FntsT Series. 18mo. \s. 

rhe STEPFINO-STONE to OEOaBAPHY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. \s. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTOBY; Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. 18mo. Is. 
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The 8TEPPnr0-8TOn to BIBLE KHOWLSDOB ; Qnestions and 
AuBwtn on the Otd ind New Testamenii, 18mo. U, 

T]|« STEPPIflfO-STOirB to BIOQBAPKT; Qmestions and Answen 
Ml tbA liTes of Bminent Ken and Women, ISmo. 1«. 

Tho STBPPIirQ-STONB to IBISH EISTOBY : Containing Bereral 
Hundred QoertioBS and Antweni on tbe HisUny of Ireland. 18mo. 1«. 

The STBPPIKG-STOinS to PBBflfCH EISTOBY : Containing sereral 
Hnndred QoesttonB and Angwen on the Hisfcoty of France. 18mo. 1<. 

Tho 8TEPPnre-8T0HE to BOXAN EISTOBY : Containing soTanl 
Hnndred QnesUons and Answers on the Histozy of Bome. 18mo. 1«. 

Tho STEPPINO-STOlfB to 0BEGIAK EISTOBY: Containing seTeral 
Hundred Questions and Answecs on tbe History of Greece. ISmo. 1«. 

The STEPPnTg-STONE to EBgLISE gBA¥¥ AB : Containing soToal 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Bnglish Grammar. Ifimo. !«. 

The STEPPnf e-STOHE to PBENCE PBOKUKCIATIOV and COV- 

YBBSATIGN : Containing sereral Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. U. 

Tho STEPPIVG-STOHE to ASTBONOMY: Containing seyeral 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Sfcelltf 
Cfystems. 18mo. 1<. 

Tho 8TEPPIHG-ST0HE to MUSIC: Containing sereral Hnndred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPnrG-STOlTE to VATXTBAL EISTOBY : Vbbtbbratb ob 
Back-boksd Andcals. Pabt L Mammalia; Fast IL Birds, R^Hletttaid 
Fiifut. 18mo. U. each Part. 

TEE STEPPIHG-STOHE to ABCEITEGTXTBE ; Qnestions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Aichitectoxe from tte 
Earliest Times, "mth 100 Woodcuts. 18mo.l«. 



INDEX. 



AcrroH*B ICodem Cookcrj ...mm«.m.m.m.mmm«m S7 

AiBD'B Bladkitone Economiied 16 

AiBT^s Notei on the Hebrew Scripturei 19 

Alpine Club Map jofSwitaerland » 

Alpine Guide (The) ~ » 

AMOB's Jniiiprudence 6 

Primer of the Conitittttion 6 

Ahd>B80H*s Strensth of Materiali IS 

Abiibtboso'b Oivanie Chemistry 13 

AJUrOLD^S (Dr.) Ghriitiaa lift 19 

Lecture* on Modem History S 

.. MisoeHaneona Works 9 

_ Sermons „ 19 

._— .^-^— School Sermons 19 

(T.) Manual of Encliah Literature 8 

Atelier du Lys (The) >... 83 

Atherstone Priory U 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson 9 

ATSB'B Treasury of Bible Knowledge to 



Bacx)2I*s Essays, by Whatslt 7 

Lift and Letters, by SPBDonro 5 

Works, edited by Spxbdibo 7 

Batn's Emotions and Will 10 

. Locic, Deductive and Inductive. 11 

Mental and Moral Sdence 10 

on the Senses and Intellect 10 

Bakbb*s S works on Ceylon ^^ 8S 

Ball's Alpine Guide ^w-^ fi 

BAKORorr's Nyttive Races of the Pacific ... 14 

Bakbt on Railway Appliances 18 

Bbcksb's Charides and GaUus 13 

Black's Treatise on Brewing W 

Blaoklbt'b German-English Dictionary... 9 

BLAfBB's Rural Sports 15 

Bloxam's Metals IS 

BOULTBBB on 39 Articles SO 

BouBBB's Catechism of the Steam Engine . 18 

Handbook of Steam Engine 18 

Improvements in the Steam 

Engine 18 

Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 18 

BOWDLBB's Family Sbakspbabb » 

Braklet-Moobb'b Six Sisters of the 

Valleys M 

Bbahdb'b Dictionary of Sdence, Liters* 

ture, and Art 15 

Bbat's Philosophy of Necessity 11 

Bbibklbt's AsTBOBOirr U 

BBOWSB'B Exposition of the 39 Articles 10 



Buoklb's History of Civilisation ~. 

BUOKLB'B liiscellaneona Works ^ 9 

Buoktob's Health in the nonse (Physio- 
logical Lectures) 8 

Bull's Hints to Mothers M 

Maternal Management of Children 97 

Burgomaster's Family (The) ~. 24 

Bubkb's Rise of Great Families ^ 5 

Yidssitudes of Families ^ 5 



Cat)inet*Lawyer .......^ *• 

Camfbbll's Norway «. ** 

Gatbs's Biographical Dictionary & 

and WOODWABD'B Encydopndia S 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths 10 

Chbsbbt's Indian Polity „. S 

Modem Military Biography .„ 4 

Waterloo Campaign ^. 2 

CoLBKSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch ^. si 

on Moabite Stone, tec si 

Commonplace Philosopher, by A.K.H.B. ... 9 

COMTB's Positive Philosopliy e 

COMGRBVB's Politics of Aristotle „. • 

COHUfQTOB's Translation of the ^n«Vcf ... M 

Miscellaneous Writings 9 

COBTABSBATJ'B French Dictionaries 8 

COHTBBABB and HowsOH's St. Paul M 

COTTOB's (Bishop) Memoir ...» 4 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit....^ 10 

Cox's Aryan Mythology s 

Crusades 4 

History of Greece t 

General ditto s 

—— Greeks and Perrians s 

Tale of the Great Persian War 8 

Tales of Andent Greece 3 

Crawlbt's Thucydides s 

Cbbiohtoh's Age of Elizabeth 4 

Cbbbt's Civil Engineering is 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 9 

Cbookbs's Chemical Analysis 16 

Dyeing and CaUoo Printing 16 

CULLBT's Handbook of Ttiegraphy 18 



D'Aubiobb's Reftrmation n 

Davidsob'B Introduction to thfi.^«<«'^<«iii^»<- 
m«nt ^. vi"w""- ' 
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Landscftpes, Churchei, sad MaanSUSm, Iff 

A. K. H. B „ «. 10 

Laito's Bolladi and Lyrics ....„.»»...»......» M 

Latham's New English DictionfOT ». 7 

JohiMon*t Dictionary 8 

Haadbodc of the Eni^ish Laa- 

gunge ». 7 

LArOHTOH^B Nautical Snrveyinff IS 

LAWBB50B on Rocki ...„ 14 

LSCKT*B History of European Morals S 

■ RationaUim S 

-— — Leaden of Public Opinion 6 

Lxtboy'b Bermudas » 21 

Leisure Hours in Town, by A.K.H.B 9 

Lessons of Middle Age, by A.K.H.B 10 

Lbtvbs* History of Philosophy ^ S 

Lewis on the Influence of AuthorUy in 

Matters of Opinion 6 

LiODBLL and Soott's Two Lexicons 8 

LiiTDLBT and M00BB*B Treasury of BotMny 16 

Llotd's Magnetism 14 

Ware-Theory of Light 14 

London Series of French Glassies 21 

LoiroMAS's (W.) Edward the Third % 

. Lectures on History ofEngland S 

Old and New St. Paul's 17 

Chess Openings S7 

(F. W.) German Dictionary .. 9 

LOVDOV'S Agriculture „ 19 

■ Gardening » ».». 19 

Planto ^, 16 

Ludlow's Warof American Lidependence 4 

Lubbock on Origin of CiTilisation 14 

Lyra Germaaica » SI 

MA0AVLAT*8 (Lord) Essays ^.» ......^.^ S 

History of England ... 1 

L ays of Ancient Bome S4 

Lift and Letters 4 

Miscellaneous Writings 1 

^^■^■■^— ^^— ppcccnes ••••n««>»M..i»..n. 7 

■ — Complete Works 1 

Maolibcd'b Economical Philoe(q;>hy 7 

Theory and Practice ofBanidnff S6 

Elements of Banking S6 

McCuLLoeH'B Dictionary of Commerce ... S6 

Mademoiselle Mori 94 

MAiiBT'B Annals of the Boad S5 

Mallbsoh'b Genoese Studies 8 

Native States of India. 8 

Mabshall'B Physiology..........^ .. 16 

Mabshxan'b Lift of Haveloek 6 

History of India «, s 

MABTnrxAU's Christian Lift SI 

• — Hymns 11 

Maxtnbbb'b Bi(^phical Treurury 5 

— — — Geographical Treasury IS 

— ^— — ^ Historical Treasuiy 8 

. Sdentiflc and Literary Trea- 
sury „ 16 

Treasury of Knowl^ge „. 27 

— Treasury of Natural History... 15 

Mazwzu.*8 Theory of Heat...............,......*. IS 



Mat's Oonstitutional History of England... I 

History of Democracy .«., I 

Mblvillb'b NoTds and Tales S4 

Mekzibs' Forest Trees 16 

Mbbiyalb'b Fan of the Bomaa BepubUo... S 

General History of Borne. ..^. 9 

• Bomans under the Empire ... 9 

MBBBiiTBLD'sAritlunetle at Mensuration. 13 

MiiiBS on Horse's Feet and Horseshoeing .« Sfr 

Horses* Teeth and Stables..... S6 

Mill (J.) on the Mind ^„^ 10 

Mill (J. 8.) on Liberty 

. on Bepresentative GoTemment 7 

' on Utilitarianism 7 

— 'B (J.8.) Autobiography „ 4 

— ^— — ^ Dissertations and Discussions 7 

_ Essays on Beligion Ice ......... 19 

— ^ Politieal Economy ». 7 

System ef Logic 7 

Hamilton's Philosopliy i; 

■ Unsettled Questions 7 
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